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PREFACE. 



At the present day, an acquaintance with History to some 
extent is considered an essential part of even a common educa.. 
tion ; and to no branch of study does the student commonly 
apply himself with more pleasure or profit, than to this. Yet, 
that branch of history called Ecctesiasticalf has been compara- 
tively neglected ; chiefly, it is believed, from the want of a 
Class Book, which might be safely put into the hands of children 
belonging to diflferent denominations of Christians. 

The first edition of the following work, published a few years 
since, was designed to be such a Class Book ; and, although 
adopted in several academies and schools, and, in general, well 
received, it was soon suggested that the work admitted of im- 
portant improvements, especially in respect to a clearer state- 
ment of the claims of the several religious communities noticed 
in the volume, and the omission of such observations as might 
justly be attributed to a censorious or sectarian spirit. These 
• pointB the author has endeavoured to keep in view, in the re- 
vision of the work. He has desired to treat every religious 
d^omination with candour. Controverted points have been 
designedly excluded, and private opinion suppressed. The au- 
thor has confined himself to facts, and such facts as seemed to 
be of the greatest importance. 

By many, the work may perhaps be. considered as too gene^ 
ral; but great particularity would have swelled the volume 
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beyond the pioper dimensions of a school book ; besides, such 
particularity would tend to destroy that Catholicism^ which 
should be a primary feature of such a book. Were our acade- 
mies and schools constructed on sectarian principles, each de- 
nomination might have its Ecclesiastical History, in which its 
peculiar tenets, discipline, &c. niight be set ferth as of para- 
mount value and authority. But such an order of things is not 
soon likely to exist. Children from families holding different 
religious opinions will come under the same instructor. Here 
they might be separated into sectarian classes. But who, at 
the present day, would wish {his, if it might be consistently 
avoided ? Hence, let our school books on religious topics, em- 
brace those points and those facts only, about which there is no 
dispute. Any other course will tend to perpetuate those divis- 
ions and jealouaes among Christians, which are now too justly 
their reproach, and which the true friends of Christianity must 
devoutly wish might be done away. 

In the present editioq, the number of churches, ministera and 
members belonging to the several denominations, have been 
omitted, far the reason that their numbers essentially vary with 
every succeeding year. 

The author takea oocasion to express hk acknowledgments 
to a gentleman of high Uterary standing, belonging to a different 
Oenomination from hinwelC for sevei^i important su^estions 
«nd correctioBp, by mamm f>{ which, errors have been avoidedi 
«^^ ]Jtoi«grMdiie tf «b wfiik < 
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etVtL AND RELIGIOUS STATS Or TBI WORLD AT THR BZRTB Or CBRIST. 

1. At the time Jesus Christ made his appearance upon the 
earth, to prepare the way for the establishment of the Christian 
Church, a great part of the known world had become subject 
to the Roman Empire, under Augustus Ceesar. 

The Roman Empire, at this time, was a magnificeot object It extended from 
the river Euphrates on the East, to the Atlantic Ocean on the West. In length it 
was more than 3000 miles ; and in breadth it exceeded 2000. The whde in^uded 
al»ve sixteen himdred thousand square miles. 

This territory, which was divided into provinces, comprised the countries now 
called Spain, France, the greater part of Britain, Italy, Greece, Germany, Asia Mi- 
iior. Egypt, Africa, and the Mediterranean Sea, with its islands and colonies. The 
suhjecis of the empire, at this period, have been estimated at one hundred and twenty 
millions. 

2. The state of the world, at this time, in respect to the pre- 
valence of peace, civih'zation, and learning, was admirably 
adapted to the rapid diffusion of Christianity. 

The world, in general, had not only become subject to the Roman dominion, bdt 
was now at peace. This was u state of things, which had not existed before for 
many years, and Justly entitled the period, in which our Saviour descended upon 
earth, to the character of the pacific age. Such tranquillity was indeed necesaaiy, 
to enable the ministers of Christ to execute with success, their sublime Commission 
to tile human race. 

An unexampled degree of civilization also prevailed. Barbarous tribes had sub- 
mitted to the Ruman laws, which, with all tlieir imperfections, were the best which 
human wisdom had devised Distant nations, differing in lan^age, and manners^ 
were united in friendly intercourse. A degieeof literature was also spread abroad 
in countries, which had before lain under the darkest ignorance. The Greek ]a». 
gnage Was both extensively read and spoken ; and presented a medium to the heiK 
aids of the cross, of comroonicating to almost all nations, the doctrines which t&er 
were commissioned to preach. 

3. The reUgious state of the world was less favorable to> the 
diffusion of Christianity. A dark and gloomy system of su- 
perstition and idolatry was prevailing among all nations, except 
the Jewish, by meims of which, the human mind had beoome 
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exceedingly debased. Men were poorly qualified to judge 
immediately of a system, so difierent as was that of (Christiani- 
ty, and by far too sensual to embrace, at once, one so pure. 

The notion of a Supreme Beine was not, intieHd, entirely •Sliced from the heetben 
world ; but the knowledge of tbelrue God was dutiUleflw kisL Every lieuthen na- 
tion worafaipped " lords many and gnds inany." And these gods were courted and 
appeased by costly gifts, and honored by rites and cureuionies too indecent even to be 
named. Magnificent temples were erected to thrir lionor, and an expensive piiest- 
hood maintained to serve at their unhallowed wnrdhip. 

Such is an outline of the religious state of the heathen world, at the advent of 
Christ The knowledge <^ the pure and exalted character of Jehovah was lost. 
Human aocountabHity was disregarded, and holiness of life if conceived of was un- 
practised. 

4. In respect to the Jewish nation, which inhabited Judea, 
where Qirist was bom, more correct notions of religion were 
entertained, since they possessed the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament, from which these notions were derived. 

5. But even among the Jews, the state of religion was low. 
They, indeed, still maintained the ancient forms of worship ; 
but ihe life and spirituality, the original beauty and excellency 
of that worship, had departed. 

6. At this period, also, the Jews were divided into several 
religious sects, all of which acknowledged the authority of 
Moses, and united in the same forms of worship ; but they were 
so far separated by their peculiarities, as to be continually in- 
volved in the most bitter hostilities. 

7. The most popular, and by far the most numerous of these 
sects, was that of the Pharisees, who derived their name from 
the Hebrew word, which signifies to separate ; because they 
pretended, though very hypocritically, to uncommon separation 
from the world, and devotedness to God. 

The origin of this sect is invdved in uncertainty. From small beginnings, how- 
ever, they had risen to great power; and in the time of the Saviour, lield the prifici* 
pal civil and religious offices in the nation. 

In respect to some of the doctrines of the Scriptures, they seem to have been 
correct. They believed in the existence of angels, both good and bad ; in the im- 
mortality of the soul ; the resurrection of the body ; and a state of future rewards 
and punishments. But they also held to the tradiUona of their elders^ which tbey 
considered of equal authority with the Scriptures. Nay, in many instances, tJiey ex- 
plained the oracles of God 6y these traditions, and in such a manner, as whoUy to 
destroy their meaning. 

In their reUgUnu pracHce, the Pharisees pretended to nncoromon strictneas. 
They abounded in washings^ fastings and long prayera. They assumed greet grav- 
ir^ in dresi and demeanor, and exhibited no small seal in all tlie forms of religion. 
Beit, with all their prslwunooi^ they were noted for their hypocrisy ; and by onr Sa- 
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Tiourwere compared to whited aefMilrhreit, fuir and wholesome ezteroally, but full of 
delitrroitv mid ilfnih wiChin. 

8. Next to the Pharisees, the Sadducees were the most pow. 
erful scot. They derived their name from Sadoc, who flourish- 
ed about 260 B. C. This sect were infidels. They denied 
the existence of a future state, and the immortality of the soul, 
and worshipped God only to secure his favor, in the present 
world. 

Ill (M)int of nutnberg, the SaddncL'en fell short of the Pharisees; hot thqr embra 
ced many uf ilie ia«4i of rank and wealth. The system which they adopted was 
eniiuently suitfd to the licentious life, which they universally followed. They 
adoiitcd the mnxim, " I^ us eat and drink, for to morrow we die." In tlieir opposi> 
tion to tlie Son iif Gwl, they appear to have been equally bitter with the PhanseeSL 
Some of the lattor were converfnl to the faith of the Go^iel, but not a single Sadda- 
cee is mentit>oed in the New Testiinient, as having become a follower of Christ. 

9. A third sect were the Essenes, who took their rise about 
200 years B. C. They derived their name from the Syriac 
verb A^a, to h^'ol ; because they applied themselves to the cure 
of diseases, especially those of the mind. They appear to 
have been an order of monks, who lived secluded from the 
world, and practised great austerity. 

TheEksenes, though considerably numerous, are not mentkmed in the New Tei- 
tament, for the reason, probably, that they lived chiefly In retirement In doctrine 
thfj agreed with the Pharisees, except as to the resurrectioo of the body, which 
they denied. They pretended to have great respect for the moral law ; but negkcU 
ed the ceremonial institutions of Muses. 

In their reUgious praetieet they observed a rigid austerity. They renounced 
marriage; heldiiches in contempt; maintained a periect community of goods; re 
jected ornaments ; and cultivated indifference to bodily pain. In the observance of 
the Sabbath, they were more strict than any other sect, and in their manner of life 
were more quiet and contemplative. 

10. A fourth sect were the Herodians^ who took their name 
from Herod the Great, and favored that monarch, in his efforts 
to bring the Jews into subjection to the Roman power. 

A princt(«l article in the religious cttde of this sect appears to have been, that it 
was lawrul for the Jew* to adopt the idctlatrous cusb^ms of the heathen, when re- 
quired to do so by those in power, and also lo pay tribute to him, whom conquest 
had made their master. 

The Sadducees, generally, were Horodians ; the Pharisees, on the contrary, were 
tlieir |>itter op^ioeers. All, however, united m hostility to the Son of God, and to 
ihut system of truth, which hepioniiilguted. 

11. Besides these sects, various other classes of men are 
mentioned, as existing at that time among the Jews, of whom 
we shall mention only the Scribes, Rabbis, and Nazarites. 

The Seribeg were a class of loen, uri^innlly employed to record the aflkira of the 
king. At a bter period, tboy transcribed the Scriptures, and expounded the law, and 
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traditfoint of the elders in the schools, and synagogues, and before the Sanhedrim, 
or great Jewish Council Besides this naine, they are frequently called in the New 
Testament, lawyers, doctors of law, elders, counscUurs, rulers, and those who sat in 
Moses' seat. 

RtMdj or Master, was a title given to men of rank in the stMtc ; btit especially to 
m»h Jewish doctors, as were distinguished fur their learning. This honor was 
greatly coveted, suice it was connected with no small influence over the faith and 
practice of the people. Th«^ title, however, was disapproved of by Christ, who 
warned his disciples (o receive no such distinction in the Church of God. 

The Naxaritea were those who maile a vow to observe a more than ordinary de- 
gree of purity, either for life, or fur a limited time During their vow, they ab- 
stained from wine, and intoxicating liquors ; they suffered their hair to grow wiUiout 
cutting, and were not permitted to attend a funeral, or to enter a house defiled by a 
dead body. Upon the expiration of their vow, they shaved their hair at tlie door of 
the tabernacle, and burnt it on the altar. 

12. The government .0^ Judea was at this time administered 
by Herod the Great, under the Emperor of Rome. Herod 
was a monster of cruelty, who despised both the Jewish reli- 
gion and their laws, and appeared to delight in the oppression 
and degradation of that ancient, and once honored nation. His 
death occurred the year following the birth of the Saviour, 
having reigned thirty-seven years. 

Herod left his dominions to his three sons : his kingdom to Archdaus ; Gaulonites, 
Trachonites and Batanea to Philip ; Galilee and Parea to Herod Antipas. 

Archelaus, in disposition, strongly resembled his father. Such was his violence 
and tyranny, that the Jews brought charges against him to the Emperor, who banish- 
ed him to Vienna, in Prance, where he died. During his reign, Joseph and Mary 
returned from Egypt, with Jesus; but, hearing that he had succeeded to the govern- 
ment of Judea, in the room of Herud, they weie afraid to go thither. On the death 
of Archelausb Judea was divided among several Roman governors, of whom Pontius 
Pilate was one. 

Of Philip, the telrarch of Iturea and Trachonites, little is recorded in the history of 
the Church. In the reign of Herod Antipas^ John the Baptist lost his life, for re- 
proving thiU monarch for his iniquity. 

We shall only add respecting the family of Herod the Great, that a grandson of 
his, by the name of Herod Agrippa, reigned in Judea, in the days of the aiiostles. 
It was he who ordered James to be muidered, and Peter to be apprehended. His 
own death followed not long after, being smitten of heaven by a disease, which no 
•kill could cure, and the torments of which no means could alleviate. 

13. Notwithstanding the low state of the Jews, in respect to 
religion and civil prosperity, there were some in the nation who 
were distinguished for their piety, and who were anxiously 
looking for the coming of the long promised Messiah. 

The mass of the people, as we shall have occasion again to remark, were indeed 
^S^f^^^J^^f^^^oUh^S^yyf^Ti but they looked only for ^temporal prince. 
v^r^^^ ^^'^^ them from Roman bondage. Yet, there were others, whwl 
^^ 2^®^ °^ scriptural, and more exalted. We read of good old Simeon, and 
*— "• Anna, who^ with others, were daily visiting the temple, " waiUng for the con- 
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aoUtion of brad." At length, the pnyen and wkbet of such were aniwerad. 
The propheciee were fulfilled. The long night of darkaem aad eoperBtitioii peemd 
by, and the glorious Sun of Righteooanees wee revealed, lo enhghten the natioo% and 
to prepare the way for the establiahmeat of the Chriatian Church— a kingdom againiC 
which the gatoa of HcU have not, and aboil not prevail 
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TBB BI8T0BT OT TBS CBUBTUN OHUKCH MAT BE OITIDBD UTO UOHT 
FBBIOOS. 

Period I. wUl extend from the nativity of Jesus Christ to his 
death, A. D. 34. This is the period of the hift of Christ. 

Obtervation. Although the Cbrienian Church appears not to have been organized, 
until after the death of Christ; yet, as a history of that Charch seems properly to 
embrace an account of the life and actions of its Divine Founder, we have ventured 
to speak of it, as commencing at the date of his nativity. 

Pebiod II. will extend from the d^ath of Jesus Christ A. D. 
84, to the Destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. This is the pe- 
ricxl of the Labors of the Apostles. 

Pebiod III. will extend from the Destruction of Jerusalem 
A. D. 70, to the Reign of Constantino A. D. a06. This is the 
period of Persecution. 

Pebiod IV. will extend from the Reign of Constantino A. 
D. 306, to the Establishment of the Supremacy of the Roman 
Pontiff A. D. 606. This is the period of the Decline of Pa- 
ganism. 

Pebiod V. will extend from the Establishment of the Su^ 
premacj of the Roman Pontiff A. D. 606, to the First Crusade 
A. D. 1O05. This is the period of the Rise of the Mahometan 
In^posture. 

Period VI. will extend from the First Crusade A. D. 1096, 
to the commencement of the Reformation by Luther, A. D. 
1^17* This is the period of the Crusades and the Papal 
Sdhi8$n, 

Period VU. will extend from the Commaicement of the 
Reformation, A. D. 1517, to the Peace of Religion concluded at 
Augsburg, JL D. 1555. This is the period of the Refonrn- 
turn. 
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Pbbiod VIIL will extend from the Peace of Religion, A. D. 
1555, to the present time. This is the period of Religious Di* 
msions. 




Wise Men offering Incense. 
PERIOD I. 

THB riEIOD or THX Ufl or CHKI8T EXTENDS FROM HU NATTriTT TO HI9 
RBSURKBCTION, A. D. 34. 

1. The birth of Jesus Christ may be dated, according to the 
best authorities, in the 26th year of the reign of Augustus 
Csesar, Emperor of Rome, four years before the date common^ 
ly assigned for the Christian era. 

^ The binh place of Christ was Bethlebeu, a small town in the land of Judea, about 
mx mfles from Jenisalem. His jnother was a " Tirgin, espoused to a man whase 
name was Joseph, of the house of David ; and the virgin's name was Mary." His 
eaily infancy was spem in E^pt, whither bis parents fled to avoid the persecuting- 
spirit of Herod, at thiA dme king of Judea. AOer his return from Egypt, he dwelt at 
Nazareth, until his entrance upon his public miuistry. From this phce, at the ag» 
of twelve, he paid his memorable visit to Jerusalem ; returning from which, he lived 
with hisnarents, and followed the humble occupation of his fathi^r. 

2. The great ijhject of Christ regarded as the founder of a 
reli^ooy'was to place the Church upon anew establishment. 
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upon which it should finally embrace all nations, and increase in 
glory to the end of time. 

There never hasezisted but one Church io the world ; bat its circumstaiice* have 
varied at different periods. Before Moaes, we know little of its condition. It was 
then probaUy in an uneoibodied form. From Moses to Christ, it existed in an or 
ganiied atate, and became subject to a variety of ordinances. 

The Mosaic dispensation, Christ designed to abolisb, and to introduce a slHl be(|er 
one. The Church was now to embrace all nations ; befcnre, it had embraced only the 
Jews. Its worship was to be fair more simple ; iu rites to be less burdensome ; its 
privileges to be greatly enlarged, and its doctrines more clearly exhibited. In short, 
Christ designed to establish a spiritual kingdom— a ChruHan Church, which should 
ultimatelyfiU the earth, and continue as long as time should last 

3. "The speedy appearance of Christ on this intended work, 
was announced to the Jewish nation by John the Baptist, about 
two years before that event actually took place. 

John was a forerunner of Christ, agreeably to an ancient custom of the eastern 
monarchs, who, when entering upon an expedition, pent messengers to announce their 
approach, and prepare for their reception. That Christ should be preceded by such 
a messenger had long before been predicted by a prophet of God ; who had spoken 
of John, as " the voice of one crying in the wilderness, frepare ye the way of the 
Lord.'* The testimony which John bore to the character of his divine master was 
the most honorable that can be conceived. 

4. At the age of thirty, Christ made \da appearance to John 
on the banks of the river Jordan, where he was baptized ; by 
which he gave the sanction of his example to the baptism (^ 
John, as a divine ordinance, or righteous institution ; and fur- 
nished an occasion for God, at the commencement of his work, 
publicly to declare his approbation of him and his solemn ap- 
pointment to the office of the Messiah, by the descent of the 
Holy Spirit. 

5. Having entered upon his office, he chose twelve men as 
his disciples, whom he nam^ apostles. These he selected as 
the witnesses of all that he should do, and teach; andto become, 
after his death, the heralds of his doctrines, and the organia^rp 
of the Christian Church. 

The Christian Church, as already observed, can scarcely be said to have been or- 
sanized, during the life of Christ He designed only to prepare the way. Heabol- 
uhed the Jewish Church, and introduced to the nstice of his disciples such tUngf^ 
as were to be adopted m the Christian Church ; viz. a new ministry; the Lord's 
Sapper ; baptism ; and spiritual worship in every place, and at all tunes, in the room 
of ciiecsmal ordinances and burdensome rite% which ware observed only at Jemsa- 
lem. 

0. The public ministry of Christ continued for the space of 
three years, or three years and a hal^ during which, he vmm 
chiefly employed in lastructiiig his diadfjm in refiBranceto the 
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nature of his kingdom ; in preaching to them and others his 
doctrines ; and in relieving the wants, and healing the infirmi- 
ties of men. 

7. The ministry of Christ, though distinguished by unwont- 
ed zeal and perseverance, was attended with comparatively little 
success. As a nation, the Jews rejected him as the Messiah ; 
and through their instrumentality, he finished his eventful life, 
under the tortures of crucifixion. This event occurred in the 
18th year of Tiberius, the successor of Augustus Caesar. 

8. The death of Christ was apparently a signal triumph to 
his enemies, and as signal a defeat to all his followers. The 
hopes of the latter appear, for a short time, to have been inter- 
rupted ; not knowing the power of God, nor fully comprehend- 
ing, that it was a part of the Divine plan that he should suffer, 
and afterwards be raised from the dead. 

Cliriet had, indeed, repeatedly foretold his resurrection to his followers ; and this 
intelligence bad been comraunickted to the Jews at large. The former anticipated, 
though faintly, perhaps, this glorious event ; but the latter believed it not They 
only feared that his disciples might steal his biody, and pretend that he had risen from 
the dead. They therefore sealed his sepulchre, and round it stationed a guard, until 
the day should pass, on which, it was said, he would rise from the dead. But neither 
the precaution, nor the power of his enemies could prevent an event, which was 
oonnected with the salvation of millions of the sons of men. The third day, at 
length, arrived ; the appointed hour and moment cam^ and God raised hik 

FBOM THE DEAD. 
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Christ commissioning his Apostles. 
PERIOD II. 

THB PKRIOD OF THE LABOKS OF THE APOSTLES, EXTENDS FROM THE DEATH 
OF CHRIST A. D. 34, TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM A. D. 70. 

1. The resurrection of Christ (A. D. 34, in the 18th year of 
the reign of Tiberius Csesar, emperor of Rome,) an event clear, 
ly predicted in ancient prophecy, and often foretold by himself, 
took place on the third day after his crucifixion. 

Of the truth and certainty of his resurrection the apostles were witnesses, and 
they were qualified to substantiate the fact He was seen by them, and others of his 
followers, alive, afler his crucifixion. It was not one person, but many, who saw 
him. They saw him not only separately, but together ; not only by night» but by 
day ; not at a distance, but near ; not once, but several times. Tlwy not only saw 
him, but touched him, conversed with him, ate with him, and even examined his 
person, to remove their doubts. 

2. At the expiration of 40 days from his resurrection, having 
instructed his disciples to wait at Jerusalem, for the descent of 
the Holy Spirit, and then to " go and teach all nations," he led 
them to Bethany, where, while blessing them, he ascended to 
heaven, a cloud receiving him out of their sight 
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8. Ten days after the ascension of Christ, and fifty from his 
crucifixion^ the promise of the Holy Spirit was fulfilled. By 
this effusicMi, the Apostles were suddenly endued with the power 
of speaking many languages, of which hefore they had no 
knowledge ; and, at the same time, were inspired with a^eal in 
their master's cause, to which before they had been strangers. 

The ^ecta produced on the minds of the Apostles, on this occasioi', were of an 
extraordinary kind. A flood of light seems to have broken in upon them, at once. 
Their remaining doubts and prejudices were removed ; tiieir misapprehensions were 
rectified, and their views conformed to Uie scofie of the doctrines, which had been 
lauglit by Christ. 

It is manifest, also, that they were endued with unwonted zeal and fortitude. 
On several occasions, while Christ was with them, they had exhibited no small de> 
gree of lisilessness and timidity. At the time of his apprehension, they had forMikeil 
him, and fled. Even the intrepid Peter denied that he knew him. Bat, from the 
day of Pentecost, they seem to have felt no weariness^ and to have feared nodangei. 

The gill of tongues, or the fiower of speaking different languages, thus imparted to 
the apostles, was not less important, than extraordi nary . With this facility, they were 
prepared, without the labor of study, to spread a knowledge of the Gospel to the 
different nations^ to whom they might be sent. 

4. A rumor of this stupendous miracle spreading abi'oad in 
the streets of Jerusalem, a multitude of Jews, residents and 
strangers, were soon collected to the spot. To these, Petet ex. 
plained the mystery, by declaring it to be effected by the power 
of that Jesus, whom they had wickedly slain. The explana- 
tion, and the charge being accompanied to their CicMisciences by 
the spirit of God, led to the very sudden conversion, of about 
3000 souls, who w6re forthwith baptized. This maybe con. 
sidered as the gathering, or organization of the first ChrMan 
Church. 

5. Shortly afler the above miracle, the healing of a poor 
cripple, accompanied by a second discourse from Peter, swelled 
the number of converts to about 5000. 

6. This rapid increase Of the followers of Christ greatly 
alarming the Priests and Sadducees, they seized the two apos- 
tles, Peter and John, and committed them to prison. The next 
day, being brought before the Sanhedrim, or Jewish council, the 
language and conduct of Peter were so bold, that it was deemed 
unpolitic to do any thing further, than to dismiss the apostles, 
with a strict injunction, not to teach any more in the name of 
Jesus. 

7. This bjunction, however, had not its designed effect ; for, 
instead of being intimidated, the apostles continued boldly to 
proclaim Christ and him crucified. 
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8. Fired with indignation, at their boldness, the enemies of 
religion at length seized the whole company of the apostles^ 
and confined them in the common prison. From this, however, 
they were miraculously released in the night, and to the amaze- 
ment of their enemies, were found in the morning in the tem- 
ple, teaching the people. 

The efforts of the Jewish oathorities to destroy the cause of Christianity were 
strenuous and unremitted ; but they seem to liave been made to little purpose. Opo 
position served only to enkindle a higher ardor in the breasts of tLe apostles. Nor 
were their labors in vain. Converts multiplied greatly in Jerusalem, and many 
were obedient tu the faith. 

0. At this interesting period, the circumstances of the Church 
requiring it, the office of Deacon was instituted. 

The occasion which led to the institution of this office was a dissatisfaction on the 
part of some Grecian converts, because their widows did not receive a competent 
mipply of food, from the common stock. Hitherto, the distribution had been made 
by the apostles, or under their direction. But, finding it difficult thufl to superintend 
the temporal concerns of the Church, the apostles relinquished these to officers ap* 
pointed especially for that purpose. 
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Stoning Stephen. 



10. Notwithstanding the persecuting spirit of the Jewisb 
rulers, none of the followers of Christ had yet been called to* 
su^r death, for his name. But near the end of the year 35^ 
Stephen, a man pre-eminent for his piety, was furiously attack. 
^Y* on an occasion of defending his doctrines, dragged out of the 
<5^y and stoned to death. -^ -86 
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Stepben, thus called to lead in the ** nuble army of martyni," was a deaoon in the 
Church at Jeraaaleui. He was not leaa distinguiahed by hia eloquence, than hia 
piety. Hia defence, delivered before the Sanhedrim, recorded in the 7th chapter of 
the Acts of the Apoatles, is a practical illustration of the zeal and boldneaa of the 
primitiv^iaciples of Christ. 

11. On the death of Stephen, the storm of persecution be- 
coming violent, the disciples, with many members of the Church, 
fled to other cities of Judea, and also to Samaria ; but wherev- 
er they went, they spread the knowledge of the Gospel with 
great success. 

The persecution which arose at the death of Stephen continued, it is tlioaght, about 
fbor years. Calamitous as it must liave then appeared to the infant cause of the 
Church, it became, under the direction of its supreme head, the means of promoting 
its progress. E(y the dispersion of the disciples, the Goepel was published abroad. 
The preaching of Philip in the city of Samaria is particularly mentioned ; and such 
was his success, that shortly afterwards, two of the apostles formed in that place the 
second Christian Church in the world. 

12. The year 86 was marked by an event auspicious to the 
interests of the rising cause. This was the miraculous conver- 
sion of Saul, the persecutor, while on a journey to Damascus, 
to exterminate such of the followers of Christ, as had taken re- 
fuge in that city. 

The first mention made of Saul is at the trial of Stephen, on which occasion, 
though a young man, he was active in putting him to deatlu He was a native of 
Tarsus, the chief city of Cilicia, in Asia Minor, but bad come to Jerusalem to pur- 
sue his studies under Gamaliel, a celebrated doctor of the Jewbh law. 

On the death of Stephen, he appears to have still more zealously enlisted hinoelf 
againat the Church, entering into private houaea and into synagogues, from which, 
he dragged the members of the Church to prison, and even compelled them to blas- 
pheme. 

Shortly after this, hearing that snme of the followers of Christ had taken refuge- 
in Damascus, he commenced a journey thither, to aeice and bring to Jerusalem, such 
of them as he might find there. 

About noon, one day, Saul and his companions arrived in the vicinity of Damas- 
cus, when suddenly, Christ appeared to him in the way ; and so great was the glor3r 
that surrounded the Redeemer, that Saul fell on the earth. Here as he lay, Jesua, 
in a voice which penetrated his soul, demanded, why he could persecute Aim. As- 
tonished and bewildered, the persecutor inquired, " Who ait thbu. Lord T* To which 
inquiry, a voice from the incumbent cloud of glory replied, " I am Jesus, whom thou- 
peraecuteat" Strong aa hod been the opposition of this bitterest foe, and murderouv 
«s were his intensions, the victory of Christ over him was complete. He became a. 
willing captive — a champion of that cause, which he had so much despised, and the 
cordialfriend of that Redeemer, whose followers he was now designing to destroy. 

13. The conversion of Saul, who, from this time appears U> 
have heen called Paul, the latter being his Roman, the former 
his Grecian name, being thus accomplished, he preached^ for a 
short season, in the city of Damascus, whence he went 'mu> 
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Arabia ; where having abode nearly three years, he returned 
about A^ D. 40 to Damascus. 

Concerning the manner in which Paul was employed, during his residence m 
Arabia, the inspired historian is silent. It is ai'easonable conjectirrQ however, tiiat 
he preaclicd the Gospel, in that country. His temporary absence fnxu Judica, while 
the storm of persecution was raging, seemed a measure of prudence, since he had 
become particularly obnoxious to his unbelieving countrymen, by espousing tfie cause 
which they so much despised. 

14. During the absence of Paul, Tiberius, the Roman em. 
peror, was strangled, or poisoned, and was succeeded by Caius 
Caligula, whose character and conduct, at length, proved to be 
more odious and atrocious, than had been those of hi» prede* 
cesser. 

The extravagance and impiety of Caligula rendered him justly hated, in eveiy 
part of his dominions. Through vain glory, he caused altars and temples to be- 
erected, and sdcrifices to be offered to himself, as a god. Such was his cruelty that 
he expressed the wish, " (hat all the Roman people had bat one neck, that he might 
despatch them at a single blow." 

15. On the return of Paul from Arabia to Damascus, the 
persecution not yet having entirely ceased, the Jews took coun-i^ 
sel to kill him, and with difficulty did he escape. Repairing Xf> 
Jerusalem, he attempted to join himself to the disciples ; but 
they, doubting thesincerity of his professions, refused to receive 
him, until Barnabas assured them of his conversion, when he 
was welcomed with great cordiality. 

16. About the time of the death of Caligula A. D. 41, and 
the accession of his successor Claudius, the persecution of the 
Christians, in a considerable degree, abated ; " Then," accord- 
ing to the sacred historian, ** the churches had rest throughout 
all Judea, Galilee and Samaria, snd walking in the fear of the 
Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Spirit, were edified and 
multiplied." 

17. The Church at Jerusalem had now been planted nearly 
eight years, during which time the preaching of the Grospel had 
been restricted to Jews. But now Peter was instructed by a 
vision, that the Gentiles also were to enjoy this privilege, and 
was directed to open the way for this change, by going to Ce- 
sarea, and preaching the Gospel to a Gentile, by the name of 
Cornelius. 

That the privileges of the Gospel should be extended to tha OentUee, seeuM 
scarcely, if at all, to have been anticipated even by the apostles. The Jewish coti> 
verts, as a body, still retained many of their former prejudices, which could be re* 
moved only by a divine interposition. On tb^ return of Peter to Jertuafem, hb Wi* 
censored by tome for having preached to a Gentile. Bat he k> ejEplained hie ogn- 
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4uet in going to Corneliiis, (informing tbem of wliat God had wrought in the fkinily 
of this man by his preaching,) aa to silence their acrapleA, for "they held their peace, 
and glorified God, saying, then iiatb God also to the Grentdes granted repentance 
unto life." 

18. The way being thus prepared to preach the Gospel to 
the Gentiles, Paul, who had received a commission to execute 
his ministry among .them, repaired to Antioch, the metropolis of 
Syria, A. D. 43, where, soon after, was gathered the first Gen- 
tile Church, and where the followera of Christ first received the 
appropriate name of Christians. 

19. Although the persecution which had existed in the time 
of Caligula had generally ceased, there were exceptions. For, 
about this time, Herod Agrippa, king of Judea, to please the 
Jews, put the apostle James, the son of Zebedee, to death ; and 
would have followed his death by the martyrdom of Peter, had 
he not been miraculously delivered from his hand. 

This Her'jd Agrippa, was the grandson of Herod the Great, (Introduction, Sec 
12,) and nephew to Herod the Tetrarch, who put to death John the Baptist Herod 
Agrippa had incurred the displeasure of Tiberius, by whose order he was pat in 
chains and thrown into prison. The displeasure of Tiberius arose from a speech of 
Herod, which he made to Caius Caligula, one day, as they were riding in a chariot 
together, viz. ; " that he wished to God tliat Tiberius were gone, and |||t Cains 
were emperor in his stead." Euthychus, who .drove tlie chariot, oveMplard the 
words, but concealed hie knowledge of them at the moment Sometime after, how* 
ever, being accused by Herod, his master, of thefl, he informed Tibwius of what 
Herod had said, upon which the latter was arrested and confined for life. 

On the death of Tiberius, Caligula not only liberated his old friend, but invited 
him to his palace, put a crown upon his head, and constituted him king of the te> 
trarehy of Philip, and bestowed on him a chain <^ gold, of the same weight as tfa« 
iron one, which he had worn daring his imprisonment. 

Such were the circumstances which devated tothe throne the man who murdered 
James, and whose efforts to bring to a similar fate the apostle Peter, are recorded in 
the i2th chapter of the Acts uf the Apostles. 

Herod did not long survive this attempt tn kill an apostle of Christ On an oc- 
casion of receiving the submission of the cities of Tyrt and Sidon, which had in- 
earred his displeasure, lie appeared in the theatre for that puipose, arrayed in the 
most gorgeous apparel. To the ambassadors he made an oration, at the close of 
which the multitude resounded from every quarter, " It is the voice of a god, and 
not of a man." This filled his foolish heart with pride, and led him to arrogate that 
gk>ry to himself which belonged to God. But in the midst of receiving these idoia- 
trous acclamations, he was seized with ejcciuciating pains ; " worms bred in his pu- 
trilled flesh, and devoured him alive." After suffering tortures the most tormenting 
for five days^ he died, an awful instance of pride and impte^. 

20. About the year 44, a seascm of great scarcity prevailed 
in Judea, which seriously affected the Christian converts in that 
country. This event having been foretold to the Gentile con. 
▼erts at Antioch, by some one divinely inspired, (Acts zi. 26.) 
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they sent relief to their brethren by the hands of Barnabas and 
Paul, who, when they had accomplished the object of their mis- 
sion, returned to Antioch. 

This famine is noticed by Joeephut, Eosebius and others. Its occurrence present- 
ed an opportunity to the believing Gentiles to give to the Church at Jerusalem a 
token of their fervent love and affection, eminently calculated to remove from the 
minds of the Jews any remains of jchlousy, which might still exist, about the admis- 
sion of the Gentiles into the kingdom of Christ. The religion of Jesus produces 
kindness and charity between its converts, how widely soever they rn«y be separated 
in name, or nation. The above mstimce presenie a happy illustration of the spirit 
which prevailed auiong the primitive coqver's of the G<«[iel. 

21. The following year, 45, Paul, in connexion with Barna- 
bas, (Acts xiii.) both of whom were now solemnly recognized 
as apostles by fasting and prayer, accompanied by the interposi- 
tion of hands, commenced his first apostolic journey ; in which, 
after visiting Cyprus and the provinces of Pamphylia, Pisidia 
and Lycaonia, returned to Antioch. 

On l»ving Antioch, Paul first came to Seleucia, fifteen miles beluw the former 
(dace, whence he sailed to Cyprus, a large island of the Mediterranean, about one 
iiundred miles from the coast of Syria. Having landed at Salamis, he proceeded to 
Paphoa, in the western extremity of the island, where he was instrumental of con- 
verting Sergins Paulus, the Roman Proconsul, and where he struck Elymas, a sor- 
cerer, blifNi, for attempting to turn the Proconsul away frum the faith. 

Leavtif Paphos, he next sailed to Pergo, a town in Pamphylia, not far from the 
coast of Asia Minor, whence he passed on to Antioch in Pisidia. To the Grentiles in 
this place, the apostles preached with success ; but the unbelieving Jews exciting a 
persecution against them, they shook the dust from their feet, as a testimony against 
them, and came to Iconium. 

Iconium was then the chief city of Lycaonia, and even to this day is a considera- 
ble town, under the name of Gogni, situnted at the foot of Mount Taurus. Here, a 
^rreat multitude both of Jews and Gentiles believed the testimony of the Apostles. 
(Acts jar.) But a division arising in the city*which was likely to result in an assault 
upon them, they prudently retired to Lystra and Derhe. 

These were both cities of Lycaonia, and in both, the apostles preached the Grospel. 
In the former place, Paul, having restored a cripple to the use of hia limbs, the in- 
habUants, in a moment of surprise and ecsiacy, declared the apostles to be gods ; and 
were Karcely prevented paying them divine homage. Here, also, a young man, by 
the name of Timothy, was conrcrted, who afterwards became a minister, and to 
whom Paul addressed two of his episdes. While the apostles remained here, the 
adversaries who had persecuted them at Iconium, made their appeal ance, and seixmg 
PaaU drew him out of the city and stoned him, leaving him, as they thought, dead. 

Tliey had not, however, accomplished their purfiose ; for while his friends stood 
ramd him, he rose up, and vralked into the city, whence, the next day, he and Bar< 
nabas departed to Derbe. Having here, also, successfully proclaimed the name of 
Jesus, they returned to Lystra, Iconium and Antioch, establishing the converts which 
they had made in the fiiith. Upon this second visit, they also ordained ministers in 
every Church. Hence they passed through Pisidia and came to Pamphylia, 
preaching the word in Perga, aad passing through Attalia, sailed for Antioch, whence 
they had let out 
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22. While Paul and Baniabas were tarr3ring at Antioch, 
some Jewish Christians coming thither, taught that circumcisioQ 
and obedience to the laws of' Moses were essential to salvaticMi. 
A controversy on this subject, at length, arising in the Church, 
Paul and Barnabas were despatched to Jerusalem, to refer the 
points in dispute to the decision of the Apostles and Elders. 
(Acts XV.) Accordingly, a council of the Church was at this 
time held, (A. D. 49,) by which it was unanimously decided, 
that neither circumcisiou, nor the observance of the law of 
Moses, could be of any avail in respect to salvation, but only 
the atonement of Christ. With this decision, the apostle s re« 
turned to Antioch, and were happy in healing a division, which 
was likely to endanger the peace of the Church. 

23. The fUx>ve controversy having been thus amicably aeU 
tied, Paul commenced his second journey A. D. 50. In this 
Journey, he went through Syria, Cilicia, Derbe and Lystra ; 
through Phrygia, Galatia, Mysia and Troas. Thence sailing 
to Samothracia, he passed Neapolis, Philippi, Am^hipolis, Thes. 
juJonica, and Berea, to Athens. Thence, the following year, 
to Corinth, A. D. 51, where he resided a year and a half. 
From Corinth, he departed to Cenchrea ; whence, embarking Cor 
Syria, he touched at Ephesus and landed at Cesarea. Thence, 
he went to Jerusalem for the fourth time since his conversion, 
and again returned to Antioch. 

In this journey, Paol, hamg diflfared in opinion from B a ra abai^ aa to the expedi- 
encf of taking Mark aa an aaaistanl, aeparated from the former, and waa accompanied 
only by Silaa. On his arrival at Lyatra, (Acta zvi.) finding Timothy, hia foriaer 
oonvM^ commended for hia gifla and zeal, he cboae him as an aaaociate in the work 
•of the minialry, to which office he waa now solemnly separated. 

Theapoatie's atay at Phrygia and (Salatia, waa short PaMmg Mysia, ha next 
<ania to Troas, where be was joined by Luke, the writer of the Acta of the Apostles. 
At Troaa, Paul had avisioa in the night There stood beside him aman of Maeedo. 
ma, and beaooght hiqi, sajring, "Come (mr into Macedonia aad help us." Inter- 
preting this aa a di?inecallto preach the gospd in Greece he loosed ftom Tnai^ 
with hisoorapaoioiis, and sailed for Samothracia, an ialand in tfipse seas; passing 
which, however, he eaQwto,N«apoli& a seuort of Macwlonia, and immediately nro- 
ceededtoPhiUppL 

Philippi was thechief eky of that part of Macedonia. Pew Jewi^ itappean^ wera 
'.Tcsidenc here, since we find no mention made of any synagogue in the city. Here 
Ftol was instmmental in convertmg iydia and her bnusebold, and in ejecting aa 
evil Bpirit, which had taken possession of a damsel, who was empkyed by certain per- 
aMMa«a6rtmi»taUerfiNrtfaesakeofgaia. Pbr this act, Panl and SiIm, beaideB ba- 
. lag Cn«tod with odMr nirksof Mverity, wweeatt inlDpriioiiiaiidMciiindin the 
4loehB. AdizvLSI. 
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The coptolatione of the gospel were not wandbg to the Apoetles in this MBion of 
distress. They could pray, and even sing, in their dungeon, and that too at the hour 
of midnight Nor were their prayers unanswered ; for while they were in the midst 
of their ^votions, God caused an earthquake to occur, by which their fetters fell from 
their feet, and their prison doors were opened. 

To add to their joy, the hard hearted jailor fell before them convicted, humbled 
and repentant ; and, to complete their triumph, the Apostles received an apology from 
the magistrates in the morning, accompanied, however, by a request that they would 
depart out of the place. It may be added, that the seed sown by the Apostles in this 
city afterwards sprang up, and a Church was gathered, which was highly distinguish- 
ed for its order, peace and affection. 

Leaving Philippi, as requested, the Apostle proceeded through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia, to Thessalonica. (Acts zvii. 1.) This was now the metropolis of the 
countries comprehended in the Roman province of Macedonia. It was the residence 
both of the proconsul and qusestor, so that being the seat of government, it was con* 
stantly filled with strangers. The success of the Apostles among tlie Thessalunians, 
may be gathered from bis first epistle, whiqh he wrote not long after to this Church, 
in which he reflects with great joy upon the cordiality with which the gospel had been 
received by them. 

Paul and SiUs, great as had been their success, were at length driven from Thessa- 
lonica, by reason of a persecution, raised by the envious and unbelieving Jews ; upoo 
which they came to Berea. 

To the honour of the Bereans, it is recorded, that they received the doctrines of tho 
gospel cordially, and daily searched the Scriptures, whether the things declared by 
the Apostles were so, or not. Intiroajtion having reached Thessalonica, that Paul was 
preaching with success at Berea, his enemies there followed him to Berea, which cir- 
cumstance hastened his departure to Athens. (Acts xvii. 15.) 

Although the political splendour of Athens, when Paul visited it, had passed its so> 
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nith, it VfBS still famous for learning. It was full of philosophers, rh^orldan?, orators, 
pftinters, poets and statuaries ; it was full of temples and altars, and statues and histor* 
ical monuments. But with all the advantages arising from a refined taste and a high* 
ly cultivated literature, the Athenians were, in a spiritual view, in a condition the 
most deplorable, since they were ignorant of the true Grod. 

E^rly discovering their ignorance as to this cardinal docirine, the Apostle aimed to 
enlighten their minds on the subject. But no sooner did he attempt to direct them to 
the Creator of all things, than he was brought before the court of Areopagus, on a 
charge of being a setter forth of strange gods. His defence, though an admirable spe- 
cimen of reasoning, (Acts xvii. 23.) failed to convince the proud philosophers of 
Athens. Dionysius, however, one of the Areopagite judges, and Damuris, a woman 
of some note, became his converts. These, with a few others, consorted With Payl 
during his stay, and were the beginning of a Church in that city, which, at a later pe* 
riod, became numerous and respectable. 

Prom Athens, the Apostle fjrtjceeded to Co;inth. This city was situated on a Dar> 
row neck of land, which joined the Peloponesus to Greece; in consequence of which 
it commanded the commerce of both Asia and Gurope. It was nearly as famous for 
learning and the arts, as Athens itself. In luxury aod profligacy, it even exceeded. 

The success of the Apostle at Corinth was so small, that he was about to take a 
spaedy departure from it ; but in a vision, he was directed to prolong his stay. Thus 
fsncouraged) he continued there a year and six months, during which, he gathered a 
uumemus Church, enriched with a plenitude of spiritual gifts. 

During his stay at Corinth, it ^eems probable that the Apostle made an excursion 
from that city into Achaia. While in this latter region, his enemies forming a con* 
*«|)iracy, seised him and dragged him before Gallio, the Deputy of Achaia. The dep. 
Qty, however, had no disposition to listen to the charge, and therefore drove his accu* 
8ers from the judgment seut. (Acts xriii. 12.) 

Returning to Corinth, he continued there sometime lunger ; but at length sailed 
for the port of Cenchrea, whence the vessel proceeded to Ephesus. Quitting this 
<ity, with a promise to return to them when the Lord should permit him, he landed 
«t Cesarea ; whence he proceeded to Jenisalem to perform a vow, which he had made 
«t Cenchrea, afler the fashion of a Nazarite; (Introduction, Sec. 11.; which having 
vcoompUshed, he once more came to Antioch. 

24. Having spent a short season with his friends at Antioch, 
Paul again took leave of them, A. D. 53, and commenced his 
third journey, (Acts xviii. 23. ) in which he visited Galatia, 
Phrygia aijid Ephesus ; at which last place having resided for 
three years, (till 56) he proceeded thence by Troas to Macedo- 
nia. In the year 57, he journeyed through Greece to Corinth, 
and returned through Macedonia, Philippi, Troas and Assoa. 
Thence sailing by Mitylene, Chios and Samos, he touched at 
Trogyllium, Miletus, Coos, Rhodes, Patara, Tyre and Ptole- 
mais, and landing at Csesarea, proceeded to Jerusalem fi>r the 
Mh time since his converaion, A. D* 56. 

Little is recorded of the Apostle during his journey through Galatia and Phrygia, 
sutilbecaflie toEphesuc This was at that time the metropolla of the province of 
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Ama, and an eieeediagly populous city. It wm famoui for an ioimenM temple decU- 
cated to the goddess Diana. 

This edifice was 425 feet long ; 220 broad ; lupported by 127 stately pillars, each 
of which was 60 feet high, the work of a king, who erected them as a token of bia 
piety and magnificence. The entire structore was 220 years in building, and was 
ranked among the a^ven wonders of the world. It had baen twice destroyed by fire 
previously to its present enlarged and improved state ; the first tim^ on the day that 
Socrates was poisoned ; and tlie second time, on tlie night in which Alexander tbv 
Great waa born. In this latter instance, it was set on fire by one Eroatratus, who be- 
ing condemned to death for the crim^ confessed that he had destroyed this exquisite 
structure, solely " Tliat he might be remembered in future ages." 

The temple was, however, again rebuilt, and was at ibis time, together with the 
city of Ephesus, the strong hold of idolatry, superstition and magic But tbtf Apoatle 
was destined to meet with signal success; "special miracles were wrought by bis 
hands," and such power was imparted to divine truth, that multitudes, who had been 
engaged in the arts of magic, brought their books ; and, in the presence of the people, 
committed tliem to the flames. The estimated value of the booki thus oooaumed, was 
60,000 pieces of silver, exceeding 330,000 dollars. 

Paul continued in Bpliesus for Uiree years, during which time he collected a floor-' 
ishing church, in that city, and communicated the gospel to other parts of Asia, hjr 
means of strangers, who, while visiting ihe city, were converted by his ministry. 
At length he departed, and afler spending three months in Greece, he rapidly jour- 
neyed towards Jerusalem by the route already mentioned, where he arrived A. D. 68.. 
(Acts xxi. 15.) 

25. Soon after the arrival of the Apostle at Jerusalem^ hj» 
life was endangered by a party of Jews, who found him in the- 
temple with several Greeks, purifying themselves according to 
the Jewish law. He was, however, rescued at this time, and! 
from a further plot against him, by Lysias, the commander or 
the Roman garrison ; who, at length, for the safety of the Apos- 
tle, found it necessary to send him to Felix, at that time gover- 
nor of the provmce, and residing at CsBsarea. 

The hatred of the Jews to Paul arose from his having taught the Gentile^ that it 
was not necessary for them to practice circumcision, nor to observe the Jewish cos* . 
turns. The Apostle bad indeed thus instructed the (Sentiles, ahhough he permitted 
the Jews to foUow their OMm inclination on this subject, and did himself >Vsin retpeef 
to their pr^uiieet, conform to the Mosak rites. The Jewi^ however, were not oon- 
tented, so long as Paul did not teach the Gentiles, that these rites were eMnniUd to 
ealwUSon, 

To prove tothe Jews his wiUittgness to respeet their prqudiees^ he went into tl» 
temple with ssferal (Trse^, to purify himself with them, according to the law. Tha 
presence of Greeks in tlietempie^ being Gentiles, was supposed l^ the Jews to pol- 
lute it ; hence, they came upon Paul, who would probaUy have fidlen a victim to 
their bKnd seal, had not Lysias interposed, and taken him into his own cxutady. 

On the succeeduig day, the Aposde was brought befiire ^ Jewish Sanhedrim. 
(AstsixiL ao.) Bat a contentioa arising among its members, who were partly Phar- 
iiSBB, and partly, asddnoees, I^raas deemed it pradent to withdraw Paul, aadbriiv 
him into the Castle. 

Tht li& of Paul, however, was now In itill granler danger, fayrBasonofaooMpir- 
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acjr formed by a eompnny of forty Jews, who had bound themselves by an oath, nnc 
to eat or drink, till they had killed him. The plot, however, coming to the knowledge 
of Lyjiias, he sent Paul to Felix, at Cae!>area, under an eocort of 200 8oldi«>rs, as many 
spearmen, and 70 horsemen, with a letter explanatory of the whole affair. 

26. Felix thus having jurisdiction of the case, gave it a par- 
tial hearing, but dismissed it with a promise of a further inves- 
tigation, at another time. (Acts xxiv.) Being succeeded, 
however, in the government by Porcius Festus, Paul who had 
been retained a prisoner, was at length summoned to trial by 
the governor ; but waiting for a decision^ he took advantage of 
his privilege as a Roman citizen, and appealed to Csesar^s judg- 
ment seat. (Acts xxv.) ^ 

During FauPs detention at Ca»area, Felix and his pretended wife Dnisilla, having 
a curiosity to hear him on the subject of his religion, called him before them. Tho 
topics upon which the Apostle insisted, were admirably adapted to the case of his 
distinguished auditors, living as they did in an adulterous connexion. So exact was 
the portrait which Paul drew of the governor, and so faithful was conscience to apply 
the Apostle's discourse, that Felix trembled. He dismissed the Apostle, saying to 
him, " €ro thy way for this time, when I have a convenient season, I will call for 
thee." The governor did, indeed, again send for him, and cotnmuned with him 
oflen, but it was under a hope of obtaining from his prisoner a sum of fiumey to pur* 
chase his release. 

Not less bold and interesting was the Apostle, on a subsequent occasion of addres- 
sing Festus and Agrippa. In this latter instance, he gave a succmct account of hi» 
birth, education and miraculous conversion. Kindling, as he proceeded, into an ar. 
dor for which the Apostle was peculiar, Festus, in the midst of his defence, interrupted 
him, and pronounced him, " mad." Courteously denying the charge, the Apostle ap- 
pealed to Agrippa, for the truth of what 1% spake. This appeal forced from the king 
an acknowledgment that he was almost persuaded to become a Christian. Happy for 
him, had his persuasion, at this time, been complete. 

27. Pauly having appealed to Ceesar, was accordingly sent to 
Rome, under the charge of one Julius, a centurion. (Acts 
zxvii.) LfCaving Caesarea A. D. 60, they touched at Sidon, 
sailed north of Cyprus and touched at Myra, thence by Cnidus 
and Salmone, to Fair Havens. The ship was driven by Clau- 
da, and wrecked near Melita, now Malta, where they wintered. 
(Acts xxviii.^ Thence, A. D. 61, they sailed to Syracuse, 
Rhegium ana Puteoli, whence proceeding by land to Appii Fo- 
rum and the Three Taverns, they came to Rome. 

The voyage of Paul to Rome was attended by various trials and dangers. Having 
touched at Sidon and Myra, after leaving Ciesarea, with much difficulty they reached 
Fair Havens, a port in the island of Crete, now Candia. Hence embarking, contra- 
ry to the advice of Paul, the vessel was shortly after overtaken by a violent stnrro, by 
which, ii>nrteen days after, they were wrecked on the island of Melita; but tho whole 
crew, consisting of 276 souls, by the special care of Providence, was ultimately brought 
safe to land. 

On this island, Paul and his companions continued three months, being treated 
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with much kindncM by the iiihabitante, though, called Bftrbariant. Here Paul 
wrought aeveral miraclea. 

Sailing from Melita, the Apoetle proceeded to Syracuse, in Sicily ; thence to Rhe- 
gium, and next to Puleoli, near to ttte city oi' No pies Prom the lattt r place to Rome, 
hia journey was about 100 miles by land. At Appii Ponim, ond the Three Taverns, 
the former of which was distant from Rome 50, and the Iditei 30 miles, several disiii- 
pies came to meet him. The sight of these seemed to refresh his spirit, and taking 
courage, he at iength reached the imperial city^ A. D. 61, in the 7th year of the Em- 
peror Nero. 

26. At Rome, Paul was held a prisoner for two years ; but 
he was permitted to live in his own hired house, attended by a 
soldier, who guarded him by means of a long chain fastened to 
his right, and to the soldier's left arm. Although we have no 
authentic particulars of his trial and release^ it seems probable 
that he was set at liberty, at the expiration of the above men* 
tioned period. 

During the two yeors of his imprisonment, the Apostle wrote his epistle to the 
Epheaians, to the Colossians, to the Pliilippians, and the short letter tu Philemmi ; and 
it is thought that soon after bis release, he composed bis Epistle to the Hebrews. At 
Rome he was attended by several disciples, among whom were Tychicns^ Onesimua^ 
Mark, Demas, Aristarchus, Luke, and others. 

29. The remaining history of the Apostle is, in a measure, 
uncertain. From intimations in his epistles, it seems probable, 
that after his release A. D. 63, he visited Crete, Colosse, and 
Ephesus, whence he went into Macedonia, callbg at Troas. 
In Macedonia, he visited the Church at Philippi, from which he 
proceeded to Nicopolis, a city of Epirus, where he spent the 
wmter. From this place, it is conjectured he visited Miletus in 
Crete, taking Corinth in his way. Thence he proceeded to 
Rome, about A. D. 65, where he suffered martyrdom. 

80. Before the arrival of Paul at Rome, the first of the ten 
jperaeeutioiu against the Christians had been commenced by 
Nero, A. D. 64, upon pretence that they had set fire to the 
city, by which a great part of it was laid in ashes, — a crime 
chargeable upon the Emperor himself. 

Nero caused the city to be set oa £re^ that it might exhibit the repreaentation of 
the burning of Troy ; he himself standing upon a high, tower, that he might enjoy 
the scene. The conflagration lasted nine days To avert from himself the public 
odtnm of this crime, he charged it upon the Christians, whom he now indiscrimiii- 
ately put to death by various means of exquisite cruelty. 

Some were covered with the skins of wild beasts, and torn by dogs ; others vfen 
crucified, and others still, being covered with wax and other combustibles, with a 
■harp stake put under their ofains to make tbem continue upright the longer, were set 
on fire, that they might give light in the night to the spectators. Nero offered his gar- 
dens for the spectacle, which was accompanied by a horse race^ at which the empe- 
ror was present in the attire of a charioteer. 
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Many thoasaods are mippoaed thus to have perished in Rome. Nor was the per- 
secution confined to the city, but is supposed to have spread through the empire, and 
to have extended into Spain. 

Among the victims of Nero's cruelty was Paul and probably Peter. The last 
view which we have of this latter Apostle in the Scriptures, presents him at Antioch 
abont A. D. 60 After this, he preached the gospel in Pontns, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia and Bythinia, It is supposed that he came to Rome about the year 63. Thence» 
a little before his martyrdom, he wrote his two epistles. Tradition records that he 
eufiered at the same time with Paul, and was crucified with his head downward, 
a kind of death which he himself desired, most probably from an unfeigned humility, 
* that he might not die in the same manner as his Lord had done. 

Concerning the labours of the other apostles, and of others, who were engaged in 
epreading Uie gospel in these primitive times, scarcely any thing is recorded, upon 
which with safety we may depend. It cannot be supposed, however, that they re- 
mained ailent and inactive ; nor that they did not meet with a share of that success, 
which attended their colleagues. 

The apostles and evangelists, as we learn from the scriptures and historical frag- 
ments, were early spread abroad among the distant nations ; and even before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the gofpel had been preached to multitudes in several parts 
•of the known world. Within 30 years from the death of Christ, says Dr. Paley, 
the institution had spread itself through Judea, Galilee and Samaria, almost all the 
numerous <fistricts of the Lesser Asia, through Greece and the islands of the 
JBgean Sea, the sea coast of Africa, and hadejctended itself to Rome, and into Italy. 
At Antioch in Syria, at Joppa, Bphesus, Corinth, Thessalonica, Berea, Iconium, 
Derbe, AntioQh in Pisidia, at Lydda, Saron, the number of convertB are spoken of as 
numerous. Converts are also mentioned at Tyre, Csesarea, Troas, Athens, Philippi, 
Lystra, Damascus. The first epistle of Peter accosts the Christians dispersed 
ithroughont Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bythinia. In still more distant 
fields the other Apostles labored, and though we have no certain accounts of their 
success, it is reasonable to conclude that wherever they erected their standard, mul- 
titudes were gathered together, so that almost the whole world was at this early peri- 
od, in a measure, made acquainted with the knowledge of Christ and liim crucified 

31. In tiie year 68, Nero, (who had succeeded the Emperor 
Claudius'A. D. 51,) put an end to his infamous life, upon which 
the persecution ceased. To Nero succeeded Galba, who, after 
a reign of seven months, was succeeded by Otho, who enjoyed 
the imperial crown but three months, being slain by the profli- 
gate vitellius. He, in turn, was assassinated before he had 
completed the first year of his reign, giving place to Vespasian, 
a distinguished general, who was declared emperor by the 
unanimous consent of the senate and army. During his reign 
the destruction of Jerusalem was effected under command of 
Jiis son Titus, as will be noticed in the following period. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD U. 

1 — 12. The Apostles Peters Andrew, James, John, JPfbT^r 
Bartholomew, MaUhew, Thomas, James the L^ Sisnon the 
Caoaanite, Jude and Matthias. 
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13. Stephetif a deacon of the Church at Jenualeniy and the 
first martyr* 

14. Paulf the great Apostle to the Grentiles. 

15. Luke, a physician, the companion of Paul, and the wri« 
ter of the third gospel, and the Acts of the Apostles. 

18. Mark, an evangelist, the writer of the gospel which 
bears his name. 

17» Philip, a deacon of the Church at Jerusalem, distinguish- 
ed for converting the eunuch of Candace, queen of Ethiopia. 

18. Barnabas, an evangelist, the companion and fellow la- 
bourer of Paul. 

19. Timothy, also an evangelist, a disciple of Paul, to whom 
this Apostle addressed two of his epistles. 

1. Peterj who was chief ofthe Apostles, was the son of Jonas, of the city of Bethsai. 
da in Galilee. He was one of the three apootles, who were present at the tmnafig* 
uration, and it was to him particularly, that the Saviour commended the care of his 
sheep. When Jesus was betrayed, Peter displayed great courage ; but, when he 
saw that his master was detained as a malefactur, his courage failed him, and he deni- 
ed him. But afler the ascension of Christ, Peter evinced great boldness in the cause 
ofthe gospel. By his preaching, about 3,000 were converted, on a single occasion, 
and a little af\er, this number was swelled to about 6,000, (Sec' 4, 6.) When impris- 
oned by Heiod Agrippa, (Sec. 19,) he was set at liberty by an angel, and sent forth 
ti) preach the gospel out of Judea. Under the persecution of Nero, Peter who is sup- ^ 
posed to have preached the gospel in Pontus, Galatia, &c. came to Rome, A. D. 63, 
where, sometime after, he was put to death by being crucified with his head down- 
ward. (Sec 30.) 

2. Andrtw, the brother of Peter, was originally a fisherman, and the disciple of 
John. It is supposed that he preached the gospel in Scythia^ and that there he was 
put to death on a cross ofthe figure ofthe letter X. 

3. James the Oreatf was the son of Zebedee and Salome^ and by oocapatioo a fish- 
erman. He was present with his brother John and Peter at the transfiguration. 
After the cmeifijcion, he preached the gospel to the Jews^ who were dispersed in the 
neighboring towns of Syria. On his return to Judea, he was seised by Herod Agrip- 
pa, and cruelly pat to death with the sword, A. D. 44. (Sec 19.) 

4. John was the brother of James, and pursued the same professioo. He preach^' 
ed the gospel in Asia, and penetrated as far as Parthia. At leagth be fixed hi» ten- 
dence at Ephesos. During the persecution of Domitian, (Period UL Sec. 4,) he 
was dragged to Rome and thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil, from which he received 
no injury. He was afterwards banished to Patmos, where he wrote his Apoeafypee;. 
In the reign of Nerva, be returned to Ephesus, at which phce he wrote bis gnspeC A. 
D. 97 or 98, the design of which is said to have been to refute the errors of Gerintiras 
and Eibion, who maintained that our Saviour was a mere man. He wrote besides, 
three Epistles. He died at Ephesus in the reign of Trajan, about A. D. 100, havmg 
attained to the great age of nearly one hundred years. 

6. PhUipf a native of Bethsaida, on the borders of the lakfr Gennesareth, wae the 
first whom Jesus called to become his disciple. He was a fisherman, and waaaJso a 
married man, and had several daughters. He preached the gospel in Pbrygia, and di- 
ed there at Hierapolis ; thoogh aome luppeaa that lis soared raur^rrdan. 
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6. Bartholomew^ it is related, preached the gospel in ttie Indies, in Ekhiopia and 
Lycaonia. It is itaid that he was flayed alive in Armenia ; but the assertion is hot 
well authenticated. 

7. Matth&w was a publican, or tax gatherer. He wrote his gospel about the yeai 
37 or 38, and sorae imagine it was originally wiitten in Hebrew, or Syriac, and after- 
wards translated into Greek. He preached the gospel in Persia, an4 in Parthia, and 
imhere sxipposed to have sntfered uiartyrdom. 

8. Thonuu was a Galilean. After the ascension, he went to Parthia to preach 
(he Gospel, and penetrated into the Eastern countries as far as India where it is said 
he also suffered martyrdom. 

"S. Jameo the ^99 was the brother of Simon and Jade, and on account of the 
igreat virtues of his character, received the surname of Just. He was first apptiinted 
the bishop of Jerusalem j and for his firmness, he was called by Paul one of the pillars 
«f the Church. He was put to death by a blow of a fuller's club, under Ananias the 
liigb priest, A. D. 62 His epistles to the dispersed Hebrew converts, are preserved 
•among the canonical books of the New Testament 

10. Simon^ aocoi ding to some, preached the gospel in Egypt, Lybia, and Mauri- 
tania, and at last suffered martyrdom in Persia. 

11. /ttcte, who was the author of an Epistle, is sometimes called Thaddeus, Leb- 
t)eu8, or the zealous. He is said to have preached the gospel in Lybia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Idumea, and Arabia, and suffered martyrdom at Ber^tus, about A. D. 80. 

12. Matthiao, was appointed to supply the place of Judas Iscariot, in the ministry 
«nd apostleship, from which the latter by transgression fell. (Acts i. 15 — 25.) Noth« 
ing is known of his family, or of his character, fuither than that he was numbered 
with the Apostles, and shared their lot in the toUs, and persecutions, and honors of 
•preaching the gosfiel to mankind. * 

13. Stephen. See Sect. 10. 

14. Paul. See Sect 12, and onwards. 

15. Luke was a physician of Antioch, and was converted by Paul, of whom he af- 
lerwards became the faithful associate. Besides his gospel, which he composed in 
verv pure lan^rnage, he wrote the Acts of the Apostles. He lived, according to Je* 
Tome, to his 83d year. 

16. Mark was the disciple of Petei, by whose directions he is supposed to have 
written his g«)spel, for the use of the Roman Christians, A. D. 72. Some imagine 
ithat he is the person t«i whaw mother's house Peter, when released from prison by aa 
angel, went The foundation of the Church of Alexandria is attributed to him. 

17. Philip. Of this evangelist, liule more is recorded, than what has been related 
«bovo. 

18. Barnabtte was a Levite, bom at Cyprus. On his conversion, he sold his es- 
tate, and dflivered his money to the Apostles, and was afterwards sent to Antioch to 
confirm the disciples. He preached the gospel in company with Paul, and after- 
wards passed with Mark into Cyprus, where be was stoned to death by the Jew& 

19. Timothy^ who was the disciple of Paul, was a native of Lystra, ia Laconia, and 
the son ofa pagan, by a Jewish woman. He afterwards labored with Paul ia the 
propogation of the Christian faith, and was made by him first bishop of E^hesus. It 
is supimsed that he was stoned to death, A. D. 97, for opposing the celebration of an 
■oipisaa fetfifal in honor of Diana. 




Tortures of the Primitive Christians. 
PERIOD III. 



THE PBBIOD OF PSBBBCUTION EXTENDS FROM THE DBSTBOCTION OF JE- 
RUBALEM, A. D. 70, TO THE BEION OF CONST ANTINE, A. D. 306. 

1. The accession of Vespasian to the imperial dignity, A. D» 
70, was an event singularly auspicious to the Roman empire, 
as it was connected with the restoration of peace and tranquilli- 
ty to its distracted millions ; and equally joyful to the Church, 
as during his reign she enjoyed a respite from the calamities of 
persecution. 

2. The event which most signalized the reign of Vee^iaaan, 
was the utter destruction of the city of Jerusalem, by his son 
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Titus, A. D. 7Q, accordbg to the prediction of Christ ; (Matt. 
23.) in consequence of which, the Jewish church and state 
were dissolved. Before this event, it is worthy of special no- 
tice, the followers of Christ had left the city, having been previ- 
ously warned of its approach ; nor is it recorded, that a single 
Christian suffered during this revolution. 

The immedidte cause of the destruction of Jerusalem was a dispute between the 
Jews and the Syrians, about the city of Cesarea, to which they each laid claim. This 
cUim being referred to tiie Emperor Nero, that monarch decided iu favor of the Syri* 
ans, upon which the Jews took arms to avenge their cause. To suppress the insur* 
ration, Nero gave orders to Vespasian to march into Judea, with a powerful army. 
Accordingly, accamijnnifd by his son Titus, at the head of CO,OOU well disciplined 
troops, he passed into Galilee, the conquest of which country was not long after achiev* 
ed. 

While Vespasian was thus spreading the victories of the Roman arms, and was 
preparing more effectually to curb the still unbroken spirit of the Jews, intelligence 
arrived successively of the deatlis of Nero, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, and of his own 
election to the throne. Departing therefore for Rome, he left the best of hia troopa 
with his son, ordering him to besiege Jerusalem, and utterly to destroy it. 

Titus lost uo time in attempting to carry his father*8 injunction into effect; but, as 
Jerusalem was strongly fortified both by nature and art, six months were consumed, 
before the Roman general could announce, tliat the conquest of the city bad been 
achieved. Nor even then had he accomplished his porpoee, had he not been aided by 
famine and pestilence^ which daily slew their thousands, and by a blind infatuation, 
which so seized upon the minds of the inhabitants, as to divide them in their counsels, 
and lead them to shed each other's blood. And, finally, as if determined to hasten 
the ruin of themselves and their devoted city, they set fire to .be temple, from which 
the flames at length sfNread, ontil the whole city became one heap of rnins. The 
number who perished during the si^e has been estimated bat little short of a million 
and a half. 

Such were the consequences to the Jewish nation of rejecting and crucifying the 
Son of God. Prom the day in which the Roman general led his triumphant legions 
from the sfiot, tlie Jews have been "without a king, without a prince, and without a 
sacrifice ; without an altar, withont an epbod, and without divine manifestations." 
Dispersed through the world— despised and hated by all, — persecuted and yet upheld, 
^loat, as it were, among the nations of the earth, and yet distinct,— they live— they 
live as the monuments of the truth of Christianity— and convey to the world the sol* 
emn lesson, that no nation can reject the Son of God, with impunity. 

3. On the death of Vespasian, his son Titus was declared 
emperor, during whose short reign of two years and nearly 
eleven months, the churches enjoyed a state of outward peace, 
and the gospel was every where crowned with success. 

The death ofTitus was an occasion of inexpressible grief to his subjects, and cause 
of deep regret to the friends oftnie piety ; for although he did not espouse Christiani- 
ty, he neither persecutctl it himself nor suffered others to persecute it It was an ex- 
clamation of this prince, wor;hy even of a Christian, upon recollecting, one evening, 
that he had done no beneficent act during the day, " My friends ! I have lost a day." 

4. To Titus succeeded Domitian, A. D. 81, having opened 
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his way to the throne, as was suspected, by poisooing his broth- 
er. In his temper and disposition, he inherited all the savage 
cruelty of the monster Nero, Yet he spared the Christians in 
a considerable degree, until about the beginning of the year 95, 
when he commenced the second general persecution ; in which 
several were put to death, and others were banished, both in 
Rome and the provinces. 

During this persecution, the apostle John was banished by order of the emperor to 
PatoioB, asohWy ialandin the Archipelago. Before his banishment, Tertuilian tells 
lis, that he was cast into a cauldron of boiling oil, from which he came out uninjured. 
The miracle, however, soAened not the heart ofDoniitian, who probably ascribed the 
safety of the apostle to magic In Patmos, John wrote the Book of Revelation. Af- 
ter Dumttian's death he returned, and governed the Asiatic Churches. 

Afler bis return from banishment, it was his practice to visit the neighboring 
Churches, partly to ordain pastors, and partly to regulate congregations. At one 
place in his tour, observing an interesting youth, he Mrarmly recommended him to the 
care of a pnrticular pastur. The youth was baptized, and, for a time, lived as a Chris- 
tian. At length, however, being seduced by company, lie became idle and intempe- 
rate, and fled to a band of robbers, of which he became the captain. 

Some time after, John took occasion to inquire concerning the young man, and find- 
ing that he lived with his associates upon a mountain, he repaired to the place, and 
exposed himself to be taken by the robbers. 

VSThcn seized, the apostle wid, "Bring me to your captain." The young robber, 
beholding him coming, immediately fled. Upon this, the holy man pursued him, cry- 
ing,. " My son, why flieet thon from thy father, unarmed and old 1 Fear not ; as yet 
theoe remaineth hope of salvation. Believe me, Christ hath sent me." Hearing this, 
the young man stood still, trembled, and wept bitterly. At the earnest entreaty of 
John, he returned to the society of his Christian friends, nor would the apostle leave 
him, till he judged him fully restored by divine groce. 

It may be added, concerning this apo.nle, that after his return from Patinos, he liv- 
ed three or four years, having survived the other disciples, and lieen preserved to the 
age of almost an hundred years. 

5. The second general persecution ended with the death of 
Domitian, who was assassinated, A. D. 90, at the instigation of 
his wife, whom the tyrant was designing to destroy. The Sen- 
ate elected an old man by the name of Nerva as his successor, 
who being of a gentle and humane disposition, put an end, for 
the present, to the calamities of the Church. 

Nerva pardoned such as liAd been imprisoned for treason ; recalled the Christian 
exiles, and others who had been banished ; restored to them their sequestered estates, 
and granted a full toleration to the Church. According to Dio Cassius, he forbade 
tlie persecution of any person, either for Jndabm or for impiety ; by which is to be 
unders'ood Christianity ; for so the heathen regarded the latter, on account of its being 
hostile to their worship ; and because the Christinns. having neither altars nor sacri- 
fices, were irenerally considered by tl»pm to be also without religion. 

6. After a short and brilliant reign of 16 months, Neva died, 
A. D. 98 ; and was succeeded by Trajan, during whose reign 
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the boundaries of the Roman empire were greatly enlarged, 
while literature and the aiis were magnificently patronized. In 
respect to Christianity, however, Trajan sullied the glory of his 
reign, for soonafler his accession, the third general persecution 
was begun, and continued 19 years, till he was succeeded by 
Adrian. 

Oi» ascending the throne, Trajan conferred the government of the province of 
Bithynia uponthe celebrated Coecilius Plmy. The latter, finding the edicts of for- 
mer emperors against ttie Christians still in force, but deeming them unnecessarily- 
severe, lie hesitated about carrying them into effect, until he had stated the case to 
the emperor and received his personal instructions. The letter to which we here 
allude was written in the year 106, or 107. It is a precious confession of a heathen, 
in favor of the Christians of those days. It represents them as numerous at that 
day, so much so, that the pagan temples had become "almost desolate." At the 
same time, Pliny was obliged to acknowledge, that they wore exemplary in their 
lives, peaceable and quiet in their dispositions, and without offence to the state, except 
that they bad adopted a " depraved superstition, the contagion of which, unless ar- 
rested, would reach — nay, it had already spread through cities and villages and farm 
houses." 

To the letter of Pliny, asking of his royal master, how he should proceed, Trajan 
replied, "That these people are not to be hunted up by informers ; but, if accused 
and convicted, let them be executed ;" yet should any recant, and offer prayers to 
the heathen gods, they were to be pardoned. 

Of ^e individuals who suffered during this persecution, Simeon aixiA Ignatius 
are the most conspicuous. Simeon was bishop of Jerusalem, and the successor of 
James. Jerusalem was indeed no more, but the church existed in some part of 
Judea. Some heretics accused him before Atticus, the Roman governor. He was 
120 years old, and was scourged many days. The persecutor though astonished at 
his hardiness, remained still unmoved by his sufferings. At last, he ordered him to 
be crucified. 

Ignatius was bishop of Antioch, and in all things like to the Apostles. In the 
year 107, Trajan being on his way to the Parthian war, came to Antioch. Ignatius, 
fearing for the Christians, and hoping to avert any storm, which might ariso against 
them, presented himself to the emperi>r, offering to suffer in their stead. 

Trajan received the apostolic man witii haughtiness ; and being' exasperated at 
the frankness and independence, which he manifested, ordered him to be sent to 
Rome, to be thrown to the wild beasts, for the entertainment of the people. 

Prom Antioch, Ignatius was hurried to Seleiicia. Sailing thence, he arrived at 
Smyrna ; where, while the ship was detained, he was allowed the pleasure of visit- 
iog Polycarp, bishop of the Christians in that place. They had been fellow disci- 
ples of the apostle John. The mingled emotions of joy and grief experienced by 
these holy men, at this interriew, can scarcely be conceived Intelligence of his 
condemDatioD spread through the Church, and deputies were sent from several places 
to console him, and to receive soooe benefit, by his spiritual communicatiuns. To 
various Churches, he addressed seven epistles ; four of whidi were written at this 
time from Smyrna. 

At length, the boor of iiial separation came^ and Ignatius was harried from the 
eight andcoDsolatioDS of his friends. Having arrived at Rome, he was not hog 
after led to the amphitheatre, and thrown to the wild beasts. Here he had his wish, 

3* 
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The beasts were his grave. A few bones only were left; which tlic deacons, his 
attendants, grathored, and aflerwards buried at Antioch. 

7. Trajan died in the year 117, c^nd was succeeded by Adri- 
an; 'during whose reign of 21 years, the condition of the 
Church was less distressing, than it had been during the time of 
his predecessor. Adrian issued no persecuting edicts, and by 
his instructions to several of the governors of the provinces, 
seems to have checked the persecution so much, that it was 
neither so general, nor so severe, as it had been under Trajan. 

During the reign of Adrian, the empire flourished. He encouraged the arts — re- 
formed the laws— enforced military discipline — and visited the provinces in peraoD. 
His vast and active genius was equally suited to the most enlarged views, and the 
I minute details of civil policy : but the ruling passions of his soul werecuriossty aud 
vanity. As these prevailed, and were attr.icted by diflcrent cibjcctt?, Adrian was, by 
turns, an ejccelli^nt prince, a ridiculous sophist, and n jealous tyrant. AAtr his death, 
thesenate doubted, whether they should pronounce him a god, or tyrant. 

During this reign, the Jews once more revolted, and aiteinpted to free themselv< r 
from the Roman yoke. Their leader was an infatuated man by the name of Baro- 
chebas, who assumed the title of king of the Jews, and coiuniitled many excesses. 
Against the Jews, Adrian sent a powei ful army, which destmyid uj.words of 100 of 
their best towns, and slew nearly 600,000 men. The issue of this rebellion was the 
entire exclusion of the Jews from the territory of Judea. 

8. The successor of Adrian was Antoninus Pius, a senator, 
who came to the throne A. D. 138. He was highly distin- 
guished for his love of peace, his justice, and clemency. With- 
out enibracing the Gospel, he so far approved of Christianity, 
na to discountenance the pereecution of its professors. Accord- 
ingly, during the three and twenty years of hi? reign, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that Christians were permitted to wor- 
ship God in peace. 

In several of the provinces of Asia, however, Christians were persecuted for a 
^r**i?' '^^^ crinaM they were accused of, were atheism and impiety. Earthquakes 
WHO happened, and the pagans being much terrified, ascribed them to the vengeance 
ri lu *^*° against the Christians. These charges were abundantly refuted by Jus- 
itTd ^^'^' ^^^ prcaented his first apology to the emperor, A. D. 140. This had 
in ?*"!?** ^^^^ ^'^' ^^ emperor addressed an edict to the common council of Asia, 
m^ ^Mowing the course of Adrian, be ordered, " that Christians should not be 

men^*^ "***^* ^^^ appeared to attempt something against the Roman govern- 

j^^ ®* Antoninus Pius adopted for his successor, his son-in-law, 
jgY^^ Aurelius Antoninus, who ascended the throne, A. D. 
ed b i?^^® ^^® predecessor, he is said to have been distinguish- 
an 1 1 ^"^"®^ 5 yet during the 19 years of his reign, he was 
"^^Placable enemy to Christians. During his time, Ihe fourth 
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persecution took place ; and in many parts of the empire, was 
attended by circumstances of peculiar aggravation and severity. 

On tlie accession of Marcus, Asia became the the»tre of bitter persecution. We 
have room, however, to notice ihe death of only a ftiuglo imlividual — the venerable 
PUycarp, He hud now been bishop of Smyrna about §0 years, and was greatly 
res|jected and beloved, on account of liis wisdom, piety, and influence. He was the 
comfianion of Ignatius, who had already received the crown of martyrdom, and 
with him had been the disciple of the apostle John. The eminence of Polycarp 
naturally exposed him to persecution. For a time, he concealed himself from his 
enemies; but was, at length, induced to surrender himself to prevent others suffer- 
ing on his account 

When broughtdbeforethe pniconsul, efforts were made to induce him to abjure bii 
faith, and to swear by the fortune of CaBsar. This he refused ; upon which it was 
decided that he sIiouM be burnt alive. Accordingly, preparations were made, during 
which this holy man was occupied in prayer. As they were about to nail him to 
the stake — " Let me remain as I am," said the martyr, " for he who giveth me 
strength to sustain the fire, will enable me to remain unmoved." Putting his hands 
behind him, they bound him. He now prayed aloud, and when he had pronounced 
Amen^ they kindled the fire ; but after a while, fearing lest he »hould not certainly 
be dispatched, an officer standing by, plunged a sword into his body. His bones 
were afterwards gatliered by his friends anc^buried. 

In the same year that Polycarp was put to death, (A. D. 166,) Ju«<m Jlfar^drew 
up a second apology, which he addressed to the emperor Marcus, and to the senate 
of Rome. It seems, however, rather to have irritated, than softened the temper of 
the times. Crescens, a philosopher, a man of abandoned life, whom Justin had 
reproved, laid an information against him, before the prefect of the city, and pro-. 
cured his imprisonment 

Six others were imprisoned with him. These with Justin, being brought before* 
the prefect, were urged to renounce their profession, and sacrifice to the gods. Buti 
continuing firm in their aUachmcnt to their religion, Rusticus, the magistrate, sen- 
tenced them to be first scourged, and then beheaded, according to the hiws. 

In this decision, the disciples rejoiced, that they were counted worthy to suffer. 
Being led back to the prison, they were whipped, and afterwards beheaded. Thm 
fell Justin (surnamed Martyr, (torn the manner of his death,) a man of distinguish- 
ed powers, and pre-eminent in literary acquirements among those who had adorned 
the Church, since the AposUe Paul. 

Towards the close of the reign of this emperor, A. D. 177, the flame of persecu- 
tion reached a country, which had hitherto furnished no materials for ecclesiastical 
history— viz. the kingdom of France, at that time called GaUia. The principal seat 
of the persecution appears to have been Vienne and Lyons, two cities lying contign. 
ouB to each other in that province. Vienne was an ancient Roman colony ,* Lyons 
was mora modem. Elach had its bishop. Pothinius stood related to the former; 
Irensus to the latter. 

Of the above persecution, an account was sent by Irenasus, who seems to have oa^ 
lived the violent storm, in an epietle to the brethren in Asia and Phrygia, from 
which oar information is derived. . ^ ^ 

The persecution commenced by the furious attack of the populace. Ghrfstians 
did not dare to appear in any public pkices, such as the markets, the baths, nor scarce- 
ly in the streets ; much less could they assemble for worship, without the greatest 
danger. Th^ were notssfe hi their own houaee. They wore pltmdered, dragged 
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on the ground, tttonetl, beaten, pawn asunder and accused to the magistratet of the 
moet abominable crimes. All the tender ties of relationship were dissolved ; the 
fitther delivered up the son to death, and the son the father. 

In order to make Christians recant, and abandon their profession, tortures the 
most cruel were inflicted. The inhuman ruler commanded them to te scourged 
with whips, to be scorched by applying heated brazm plotps to the most tender parts 
of the body. To prepare them for a renewal of such barborous treatment, they 
were remanded to prison, and again brought forth, pome to a repetition of similar 
crueUiM j others to die under the hands of their persecutors. Various were the 
ways in which ihe martyrs were put to death ; some were thrown to the beasts, otliers 
roasted in an iron chair, and many were beheaded. 

10. Marcus Aurelius was succeeded by his son Commodus, 
A. D. 180 ; during whose reign of nearly 13 years, the Church 
throughout' the world enjoyed a large ^portion of external 
peace, and greatly increased in numbers. 

Commodus himself was one of the most unworthy of mortals, and attained, as 
Gibbon observes, " the summit of vice and infamy." Historians attribute the tolera- 
tion which lie granted to Christians, to the influence which Marcia, a woman of low 
rank, but bis favorite concubine, had obtained over him. On some account, not 
now understood, she had a predilection for the Christian religion, end succASKfully 
employed hor interest with Commodus in its favor. Incompatible as her character 
appears to have been with any experimental acquaintance with piety, God made use 
of lier as a means of resisting the torrent of persecution. The Gospel flourished 
abundantly, and many of the nobility of Rome, with their families, embraced it 

11. In the year 192, Commodus beipg put to death by his 
domestics, Pertmax, formerly a senator, and of consular rank, 
was elected to fill his place. Although an amiable prince, he 
reigned but 86 days ; being slain, during a rebellion of the 
army, by the Praetorian guards. 

12. On the death of Pertinax, the sovereign power devolved 
on Septimus Severus, A. D. 193 ; who, during the first years of 
his reign, permitted the Christians to enjoy the peace which had 
been granted by Commodus and Pertinax ; but in the 10th year 
of his reign, A. D. 202, he commenced the fifth persecution^ 
which for eight years, spread a deep gloom over the Church. 

18. After a reign of 18 years, Severus died, and was sue- 
ceeded by Caracalla, A. D. 211 ; who, though in other respects 
a monster of wickedness, neither oppressed the Christians him- 
self, nor permitted others to treat them with cruelty or injus- 
tice. 



14. Caracalla enjoyed the imperial dignity but six yean, 
being assassbated by Macrinus, who was elected by the anny 
tosuceeed him, A. D. 217. The latter, however, enjoyed his 
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elevation but 14 montlis, bein^ supplanted by Heliogabulus, A. 
D. 2 18, who caused him to be put to death. 

16. Heliogabulus, although distinguished for his profligacy, 
had the merit of exhibiting no hostility to the disciples of Christ ; 
having probably been too much occupied with his pleasures to 
notice them. After a reign of only three years and nine 
months, he was slain, and was succeeded A. D. 222, by his 
cousin, Alexander Severus, a prince of a mild and beneficent 
character ; during whose reign of about 13 years, the Church 
enjoyed a tolerable share of tranquillity. 

The mother of Alexander appears to have been fuvorably disposed towards the 
Ohristians ; and to her influence is attributed, in a measure, the toleration which 
they enjoyed finder her son. An instance of this emperor's conduct towards the 
Christians, is highly worthy of nctice. A piecA of common Innd liad been occupied 
by the Christians, and on it they creclr-d h uhurcb. 1 his ground was claimed by 
a certain tavern-keeper, nnd the dis|.ntrd point wap brought before the emperor. " It 
is better," said Alexander, "that Go<l should be sorved there, in any manner what> 
ever, rather than that a tavern should be mnde of it" He selected from the sacre4 
writings Some of the most sententious sayings, and cnused them tobe transcribed, 
for the admonition of his niagietrateB, and for the use of his people. " Do at you 
wowld be done hy," wes often upon his lif»s, nnd he oi>liged the crier to repeat it, 
when any person was punished. He caused it to be written on the walls of hit 
palare, and on the public buildings. 

16. In the year 235, the virtuous Alexander, and his amiable 
mother, were put to death, during a conspiracy raised by Max- 
imin, the son of a herdsman of Thrace ; who, by means of the 
army, was made emperor. The sixth persecutimi occurred 
during his reign ; which, however, fortunately for the Church, 
was limited to three years. 

Cruelty, towards his subjects, especially towards those distinguished by birth or 
rank, seems to have been the ruling pnsnon of thip tyrant, engendered, as is suppo- 
sed, by a convciousness of hi.« mono ond barbarous origin, his savage appearance^ 
and his total ignorance of the arts nnd institutions of civil life. 

The malice of Maxiinin asrainst thehonee of the Inte emperor, by whom the Chris- 
tians had lieen so peculiarly fii voted, !>tinnul-ited hirri to persecute them bitterly ; and 
he gave orders Ui put to death the pj-etors of the Churclies, whom he knew Alexan- 
der had treated as hiw intimnte fiirnd$«. The persecuiion. however, was not confined 
tothcin ; the fl»me ^xtPiided even to < /npnadocia nnd P.mtus. 

17. From the death of Maximin, A. D. 238, to the reign of 
Decius, A. D. 249, the Church enjoyed considerable repose ; 
and the Gospel made extensive progress. During this interval, 
reigned Pupienus, Balbinus, Gordian, and Philip, the last of 
whom was, according to some authorities, (though the point 
admits of doubt,) the first Roman emperor, who professed Chris- 
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tianity* Next to PhiCp came Decius, A. D. 249, whose reign 
is distinguished for the seventh persecution, which raged with 
great violence throughout the empire, for the space of 30 months, 
when he was succeeded by Gallus. 

18. In consequence of the rest which the Church had now 
experienced, for the space of nearly 40 years, excepting the 
short reign of Maximin — i. e. from the death of Septimus Seve- 
rus, 211, to the commencement of the reign of Decius, 249, the 
discipline of the Church had become exceedingly low ; and the 
primitive zeal of Christians was much abated. 

Milner, speaking of the state of the Church nt this time, says, " It desenres to be 
remarked, ^aithe first grand and general declennoriy after the primary cffasionVf 
the Divine Spirit, should be fixed about the middle of this century.'* Tlie beauty of 
the church had, indeed, become sadly marred. Ambiiinn, pride, and luxury, the 
usual concomitants of a season of worldly ease and prosperity, had greatly sullied 
the simplicity and purity of former days. The pastors neglected their charges for 
wwldly prefeiment, and even embarked in schemes of mercantile speculation. 

19. Such being the state of the Church, it cannot be surpri- 
sing that her Great Head should apply a remedy adapted to her 
lapsed condition, and by a sanguinary persecution, (such as was 
that of Decius,) bring professors back to their former zeal and 
piety. 

20. From the above account, it might be inferred, as was 
the melancholy fact, that the persecution under Decius was dis- 
tinguished beyond all that preceded it, for the number of apos- 
tacies from the faith of the Grospel. 

Until this time, few instances are on record of the defection of any from their in* 
tegrity, even in the severest persecutions by which the Church had been afflicted ; 
hoi now vast numbers, in many parts of the empire, lapsed into idolatry. At Rome, 
even before any were accused as Christians, many repaired to the forum, and sacrifi« 
cedto the gods; and the crowds of apostates were so great, that the magistrates 
wished to delay numbers of them till the next day ; but they were importuned by 
the wretched suppliants to be allowfd to prove themselves heathen that very night ; 
thereby exhibiting the weakness of their faith, and the insincerity of their profes- 
sion. 

21. Notwithstanding the numberless melancholy apostacies 
which are recorded of these times, and which were deeply 
wounding to the cause of Christianity ; there were those, also, 
who rendered themselves illustrious, by their steady adherence 
to the faith, even amid the pains of martyrdom. 

Such an example is presented in Piunius, a prrsbyter of the Church in Smyrna, 
whose bishop, Eudemon, had afioatatized, with numbers of his flock. Pionius being 
apprehended, was brought, with other sufferers, int4» (he market-plMCe, before tiie 
multitude, lo undergo the torture. The zealous presbyter, with a loud voice, coura- 
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geooftly defended hi» principleBi and upbraided the apostatizing with a breach of 
theirs. Such was the force of his eloquence, that the magijstrates b^an to fear its 
effect upon the multitude, and the excellent Pionius was hurried to prison. ^ 

A few days after, the captain of tlie horse came to the prison, and ordered him to 
the idol temple, there to deny his faith ; which Pionios reusing to do, the captain 
put a cord about his neck, and draped him along the streets to the scene of idolatry. 
Before the altar stood the unhappy Eudemon, bearing the emblems of his apostaxy 
and disgrace. To have seen his bishop bleeding on the rack, or burning in the fire, 
though a sight painful to a feeling mind, yet all would have been in character ; but to 
see him thus offering insult to his divine Master, and wounding his cause to save 
himsrlf from a temporal affliction, was a sight more affecting to such a man as Pioni- 
us, than if he had seen all the beasts of the tlieatre ready to full upon himself 

In a few days, Pionius was brought before Cluintilian, the proconsul Tortures 
and entreaties were again tried, but tried in vain. Enraged at such obstinacy, the 
proconsul ordered that Pionius should be burnt alive. Exulting in the sentence^ he 
cheerfully prepared for the concluding scene, thankful that his Saviour had preserved 
him from turning aside, and had counted him worthy to suffer for his name. 

His executioner having prepared the materials for the martjrrdom, Pionius stretch- 
ed himself upon the stake, to which he was nailed by the soldier. "Change your 
mind, (said the executioner,) and the nails shall be taken out again." " I have felt 
them," said the martyr ; and then, after a few moments' thought, added, " O Lord 
I hasten." 

The stake was then raised up^ with the martyr fixed to it, and placed in the socket 
prepared fir it, and the fire was lighted. For some time, Pionius remained motion- 
less — his eyes shut, and his spirit evidently in holy converse with God. At length, 
opening his eyes, with a cheerful countenance, he said, " Amen— Lord, receive my 
soul." 

22. During this persecution was laid the foundation of moni(r- 
ery^ by one Paul, in Egjrpt ; who, to ayoid the persecution, re- 
tired to the deserts of Thebais ; where, acquiring a love for 
solitude, he continued from the age of 28 the remainder of his 
life, which was protracted to the unusual length of 113 years. 
From this txample of seclusion sprang, in the course of a few 
years, swarms of monks and hermits, a tribe of men not only 
useless, but burdensome, offensive, and disgraceful to Christian- 
ity. 

At the age of 16, Panl was left an orphan, but entitled to a great estate- His edn- 
eation was respectable, his temper mild, and in profession decidedly a Christian. He ' 
had a sister, wiih whom he lived, whose husband had formed a design to apprehend 
him, in order to obtain his estate. Apprized of this, Paul retired, as above stated ; 
and when the fury of the tiroes had abated, having no disposition to return to the 
world, passed the remainder of his days in solitude. No one can blame him for 
fleeing the storm of persecution, but when that had spent itself, he should have re* 
turned to the discharge of the duties of life among mankind. 

23. Among those who were at this time pre-eminent in the 
Church, and of distinguished service in preserving it from nun, 
was Cyprian, bishop of Carthage^ During the penecutioD, he 
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wa9 indeed obliged to flee, for which some have opnsured him ; 
but during his retreat, he was laboriously engaged in writing 
consolatory and encouraging epistles to the afflicted Churches ; 
by which many professors were greatly comforted, and many 
doubtless preserved from apostatizing. 

Cyprian was by birth a man of family. His fortune was consideiable, and bis 
prospects in the world promising. He was bred to the bar ; received a liberal edu- 
cation and was distinguished as an oralur. His conversion t(X)k place in the year 
246, upon which, in the most decided manner, he devoted himself, and liis substance, 
to the cause of Christ. 

In tho year 248, just before the commencement of the blciody reign of Decfns, he 
was elected bishop of Carthage. His first efforts in his new oflice were to restore 
the too long neglected discipline of the Church. 

Scarcely, however, had Cyprian entered upon these important services, before the 
flames of pers.ecution burst forth, spreading terror and dismay on every side. Car- 
thage soon became the scene of great distress, and prudence required the virtuous 
Cyprian to retire. Accordingly, at the urgent solicitation of his friends, he repaired 
to a retreat, which, through their kindness, had been provided, and here he oeiitina- 
ed fw the space of two years. 

The Church at Carthage suffered the most grievous calamities during his absence. 
Many were murdered, and many apostatized. From his retreat, however, Cypri- 
an continued to send abroad epistles replete with prudent counsels and holy admoni- 
tions—warning the timid against apostacy, and encouraging the apprehended to meet 
tlie sufferings of imprisonment, torture, and death, with Christian equanimity and 
fortitude. 

24. During the absence of Cyprian, an unhappy schism took 
place, both in the churches of Carthage and Rome, called *'the 
NovaUan scMsm^^ caused by different views entertained about 
the propriety o^ rt-admiUing to coinmunionf such as had relapsed 
during the 'persecution. 

The history of this business was this. Novatus, a presbyter of the Church at 
Carthage, a little before the retirement of Cyprian, had been charged with tonduct 
unworthy his profession and office. The occurrence of the persecution, and the ab- 
cenee of Cyprian, prevented an examination of his conduct, which would probably 
have issued in the censure of the Church. During the absence of Cyprian, Nova- 
tus succeeded in making a paity, and regularly proceeded to the appointment of Por- 
tunatus, OS bishop, to the exclusion of Cyprian. Dreading his approaching return, 
Novatus crossed the sea, and fled to Rome. Here pursuing similar measures of 
contest and division, he formed a party with Novatianf a presbyter of the Roman 
Church. • 

Novatian, it appears, had embraced sentiments nncharitable towards those who 
had apostatized ; refusing to readmit such to fellowship^ either upon recommendation, . 
or unequivocal evidence of sincere repentance. With this rigid disciplinorian, the 
lax and unprincipled Novatus connected himself, not caring how incoosisient he- 
mi^t appear, could be but successfully oppose Cyprian. 

At this time, Rome was wtthoat a bishop, and for months it had been unsafe to- 
appoint any. But, at length, the Church, desirous of healing the schism evidently^ 
rising under Novatian, proceeded, with the assistance of the neighboring bishops, ' 
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to the election of Cornelius to tfatit office. About the nme time the party of Nmra- 
tian appointed Noiratian himaelf to the same office, in opposition. 

Schism DOW existed in the two most flourishing churches in Christendom — bat 
upon principles the most discordant' At Carthage, discipline was too severe ; at 
Rome it vna uot severe enough. 

At length, Cyprian returned from his exile ; soon after which, he caused Fortuna- 
tas and Novatian to be condemned as schismatics, and debarred them from the fel< 
lowshipof the Church in general. In this, Cypiian is thought to have acted hasti- 
ly, since, whatever was the character of Fortunatusand his party, Novatian is allow- 
ed by all to liave been in doctrine correct His only error seems to have been an 
excessive severity in respect to discipline, and permitting hunself to be elected to aa 
office already filled. 

The party of Portunatus at Carthage soon dwindled into insignificance ; but the 
Novatians, under the title of Cathari, which signifies pure, continued to exist and 
flourish till the fifth century, in the greatest part of those provinces, which had re- 
ceived the Qospol. 'Novatian appears to have been a good man, though suffered to 
advocate measures too severe. He sealed his faith by martyrdom, in the persecution 
under Valerian. 

It may be added respecting the Novatians, that in process of time they so softened 
the rigor of their master*s doctrine, as to refuse absolution only to the most scandalous 
offenders. 

25. In the year 261, Decius being slain, was succeeded by 
Gallus, who after allowing the Church a short calm, began to 
disturb its peace, though not to the extent of his predecessor. 
The persecution, however, was severe ; and was borne by the 
Christians with more fortitude than it had been in the time of 
Decius. After a miserable reign of 18 months, Gallus was 
slain, and was succeeded by Valerian. 

During the above persecution, R6me appears to havft been more particularly the 
scene of trial. Cornelius; thebishop-of that city, was sent into banishment, where 
he died. Lucius, his successor, shared the same fate, in respect to exile ; though 
per^iitted to return to Rome in the year 262. Shortly after his return, he suflfered 
death, and was succeeded by Stephen.' 

Happily for the Church, Cyprian was spared yet a little longer ; and although 
daily threatened with the fate of his contemporaries in oflBce, he abated nothmg of 
hisVcal and activity, in arming the minds of Cliristians against those discourage- 
ments which the existing persecution was calculated to produce. 

28. On the accession of Valerian, A. D. 258, the Church en- 
joyed a state of peace and refreshment for nearly four years ; the 
emperor appearing in respect to Christians, as a friend and pro-/ 
tector ; but at the expiration of this period, his conduct was 
suddenly changed, by means of the influence of his favorite, 
^ the hostile Macrianus, and a deadly persecution was commenced, 
which continued for the space of three years. This is cal)ed 
the eighih persecution. 

The change whieh took place in Valerian, is a remarkable instance of the instabil- 
ity of humui character. More|ban aU his predecessors, he was disposed to shew 
4 
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IdndiMis towards the Christians. They were allowed to be about his person, and to 
occupy departmetots of office, in his palace and coart. Maerianne^ who eflbcted 
the change in the emperor's disposition, was a bigoted pagan, and a i>itter enemy to 
the Christian faith. The persecution of its advocates was, thetwfbre^ an object of 
deep interest to him, and in Valerian he found a compliance with his wishes, too 
reedy for the peace of the Church. 

Cyprian, who had escaped tlie two preceding persecutions, was made a victim in 
this. His persecution, however, was attended with drcumstuices of comparative 
lenity. He was seized by Paternus, the proconsul of Carthage, by whose order he 
was banished to Curubis, a small town on the coast, over against Sicily, 60 milea 
from Carthage. Curubis waia pleasantly situated, and the air salubrious. Here he 
remained eleven months ; during which he was kindly treated by the inhabitant^ 
aiid enjoyed the privilege of receiving repeated visits firom his friends. Prom Curu- 
bis, he addressed many warm and affectionate letters to the suffering Churches^ and 
their suffering pastors. 

In the year 269, Cyprian was permitted to return, and to take up his residence in a 
garden near his own city. But he was nut long suffered to remain in peace ; for the 
orders of Valerian had been given that all ministers should be put to death. Accord* 
ing to this order, Cyprian was seized, and received the crown of martyrdom. 

Preparatory to his death, he was conducted to a spacious plain, surrounded with 
trees On bis arrival at the e{X)t, Cyprian with great composure took off his roantl^ 
and fell on his knees. After having worshipped, be laid aside his other garments, 
and bound a napkm over bis eyes. His hands were then tied behind hinL A sword 
severed his head from his body. 

Thus fell the martyr Cyprian ; a man, who, in this perilous era of the Church, 
set an example of Christian patience, fortitude and heroism, which, had it been ex- 
hibited by a man of the world, would have rendered his name illustrious during the 
annals of time. 

27. From the accession of Gallienus, A. D. 260, the son and 
successor of Valerian, to the 18th year of Dioclesian, answer, 
ing to the year 302, the history of the Church furnishes no ma- 
terials of peculiar interest. With the exception of the «bort 
persecution under Aurelian, called the ninUi perseeuHan, the 
Church in general enjoyed an interval of peace. 

The termination of the persecutiou under Valerian, it is worthy of rentark, wm 
caused by an event which, in respect to that monarch, may be considered as a sigfloT 
firown of Providence. During the irruption of some of the northern nationt into 
the empire, Valerian was taken prison^ by Sapor, king of Persia, who detained 
him during the remainder of his life. To add to his humiliation, the king made 
him basely stoop, and set bis foot upon him, when he mounted on horseback. At 
last, he ordered him to be flayed, and then rubbed with salt 

In CSallienus, the Church found a friend and protector ; for he not only stayed by 
his imperial edict, the persecution commenced by his father, but issued letters of, 
license to th6 bishops to recum from their dispersion, to the care of their respective 
pastoral charges. 

After a reign of 16 years, Gallienns was sneoeeded by C]andh]% who in tbe short 
space of two years^ was fblbwed by Aurelian. This emperor for a time appeared 
fHeodly to the Christians; but at length, through the influence of a restless pagan 
priesthood, be commenced the work of persecotioD. Happily, however, the meo- 
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Miw wUch he w» idopUag, were pKTinted (rom being (uUy exe^ 
A. D.276. 

Prom tbisdate, through the reign of Tacitus, Probue, Canu, and his two sons, the 
•pfarit of persecnticHi was in a great d^pree dwrnant 

28. Dioclesian was decliu«d emperor in the year 284, and 
for 18 years, as already stated, was kindly disposed towards the 
Christians. The interval of rest, however, which had been en- 
joyed from the accession of Grallienus (excepting the reign of 
Aurelian,) extended, as it now was for 18 years Icxiger, was far 
from adding to the honor of the Church. At no period, since 
the days of the Apostles, had there been so general a decay of 
vital godliness, as in this. Even in particular instances, we look 
in vain for the zeal and self-denial of more primitive times. 

Although Dioclesian appears not to have respected religion, himself, both his wife 
and daughter cherished a secret regard for it The eunuchs of his palace and the 
oflkers of state, with their families, were open in their professions of attachment 
Multitudes thronged the worship of God ; and, when at length the buildings appro: 
priated to that purpose wwe insufficient, larger and more magnificent edifices were 
erected. 

. Were the kingdom of Christ of this world; were its strength and beauty to be 
measured by secular prosperity ; this might have been considered the era of its grea^ 
ness. But the glory of the Church was passing away. During the whole of tlie 
third century, the work of God in purity and power had been declining ; and through 
the pacific part of Dioclesian's reign, the great first out-pouring of the Spirit of God^ 
which began on the day of Pentecost, appears to have nearly ceased. 

A principal cause of this sad declension, may be found in the connexion which 
was formed by the proftssors of religion, with the philosophy of the times. Out> 
ward peace and secular advantage completed the corruption. Discipline, which 
had been too strict, softened into an unscriptural laxity. Ministers and people be- 
earaejealonsof one another; and ambition and covetousness became ascendant in 
the Church. The worship of God was indeed generally observed ; nominal Chri^ 
tians continually increased ; but the spirit which had but a few years before so no* 
bly and zealously infifuenced a Cyprian, a Dionysius^ a Gregory; and which so 
strongly resembled the spirit of Apostolic times, was gone. Such having become the 
defiled and degenerated state of the Church ; can it be thought strange that God 
should have suffered her, in order to purify and exalt her, again to walk amidst the 
fires of persecution 1 

29. In the year 266, Dioclesian, finding the charge of the 
whole empire too burdensome, associated with himself his friend 
Maximian ; and in 292 they took two colleagues, Galerius and 
Constantius, each bearing the title of Csesar. The empire was 
now divided into four parts, under the government of two Enu 
perartf and two CcBsars, each being nominally supreme ; but in 
reality, under the direction of the superior talents of Dioclesian. 

80. Excepting Constantius, who was distinguished for a 
character mild and humane^ these sovereigns are represented 
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aa ** nK»mters of horrible ferocity ;" though in savageneas 6a* 
lerius seems to have excelled. To his more inordinate hatred 
of the Christians, and his influence over the mind of Dioclesian, 
is attributed the tenth and last persecution ; which commenced 
about the year 303, and continued in some parts of the empire 
for the space of 10 years. Excepting in France, where Con- 
stantius ruled, the persecuticm pervaded the whole Roman em- 
pire, and in severity ^exceeded all that had gone before* 

ThiBpersecationwasthelast which the Church. in general expeiienced. If we 
. may credit the historians of thetime, it was by far the most severe. Monsieur Gio- 
deaa, computes that in this Unth persecution^ there were not less than seventeen 
thousand Christians put to death in the space of one month. And that " during tlie 
continuance of it in the province of Egypt alone, no less than one hundred and fifty 
thousand persons died by the violence of their persecutors; and live times that 
number through the fetigues of banishment, or in tlie public mmes to which they 
were condemned." By means of this persecution, however, the Church was purifi- 
ed, and the word of God was revived ; . and full proof was given of the power of the 
Great Head of the Church to render ineffectual every weapon formed against her 
peace and salvation. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD III. 

1. Clemens Romanus, a father of the Church, a companion 
of Paul, and bishop of Rome. 

2. Ignatius^ bishop of Antioch, and author of seven epistles 
on religious subjects. 

8. Pohfcarpi bishop of Smyrna, author of an epistle to the 
Philippians. 

4. Justin Mariyty who, from being a heathen philosopher, be- 
came a zealous supporter of Christianity, and wrote two admi- 
rable apologies for Christians. 

5. Irenceusy bishop of Lyons, disciple of Polycarp, and au- 
thor of five books against the heresies of his times. 

6. Clemens Ale^ndrinus^ master of the Alexandrian school, 
and justly celebrated for the extent of his learning, and the 
force of his genius. 

7. Tertu&anf the first Latin author in the Church, much 
distinguished for his learning, and admirable elocution in the 
Latin tongue. 

8. Origen, a presbyter and lecturer at Alexandria, distin- 
guished for his great learning, and for the Hexapla^ a work 
which contained the Hebrew text of the Bible, and all the 
Latin and Greek versions then in use, ranged in six columns. 
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9. Cj(prtan, bishop of Carthage, distinguisheil for his pietr 
mid eloquence, and for his zeal against the *< Novatian schism. 

10. Novaidarh author of the << Novatian schism," which long 
afflicted the churches, at Rome and Carthage. 

1. Clemcfu RomanuSf was born at Rome ; but in what year is uncertain. He 
was the fellow laborer of Paul, and sustained the character of an apostolic man. 
He became bishop of Rome, and was distinguished both as a minister, and a defend- 
er of the faith. There is nothing remaining of his works, excepting an epistle ad* 
dressed to the Corinthian Church. The epistle, next to holy writ, has usually beea 
esteemed one of , the. most valuable monuments, which have come down to us from 
ecclesiaslical antiquity. Clemens died at the advanced age of one Irandred. 

2. fynatiust see Sec 6. 3. Polycarp^ see Sec. 9. 

4. Justin Martyr^ so called from his beibg a martyr, was bom at Neapolis, the 
ancient Sichem of Palestine, in the province of Samaria. His father being a Grentile 
Greek, brought him up in his own religion, and had him educated in alltheCireciaa 
learning and philosophy, to which he was greatly attached. 

Walking one day alone by the sea side, a grave and ancient person, of venerable 
mpect, met him, and fell into conversation with him, on the comparative excellenee 
of philosophy and Christianity. From this conversation, Justin was induced to ex- 
amine into the merits of the latter, the result of which was his conversion, about 
the I6tli year of the reign of Adrian, A. D. 132. ^ ' 

From this time, Justin employed his pen in defence of Christianity, and finally 
cuflbred in the cause. See Sec. 9. 

6. Iretwus, was undoabtedly by birth a Greek, and not improbably, bom at, or 
near Smyrna. He was a disciple of the renowned Polycarp, and for nearly 40 years 
exhibited the meekness, humility, and courage of an Apostle. Before the martyr- 
dom of Pothinas, be was elected bishop of Lyons, in which office he suffered much 
fl'om enemies withoat, and heretics withui. Against the latter he employed his pen { 
but of his works only five books have come down to us, and the greatest part of the 
original Greek is wanting in these. He sufl^red martyrdom in the reign of SeVe- 
i-us, during the fifth persecution, about the year 202, or 203. See Sec. 12. 

Clemene AUxandriniM, so called to distinguish him from Clemens RomanQi^ 
was born at Alexandria, and succeeded Pantenus as master of tfie school in that city, 
A. D. 191. He studied in Greece, Asia, and Egypt; and became not only distin- 
guished in a knowledge of polite literature and heathen learning, bat for his exact 
and enlarged views^of the Christian revelation. 

Of his works only three remain ; his StromateSt or " Discourses aboundmg 
with miscellaneotts matter ;" an Bxhortation to Pagans ; and his P^uUigogus, or 
** The Schoolmaster.** History says nothing of his death ; but his memory appears 
to have been loag highly revered at Alexandria. 

7. TeriulUun was by birth a Carthaginian. He was at first a heathen, and pur- 
coed the profesabn of law, but afterwards embraced the Christian religion. He 
poMMHed great abilitiea and learning of all kinds, which he empfeyed vigorously m 
the cauM of Christianity; and against heathens and heretics ; but towaids the coo- 
dnaion of his Hie he appears to have fallen into some errors himfelf. 

Both ancient and modem writers bear testimony to his abilities and learning, 
Eosebius sayi that he was one of the ablest Latin writers which had existed. He 
appears to have been a pious man, but his piety was of a melancholy and austere 
^uL He wai deiioient in jadgoient, and prone to credulity and sttpentitioa^ which 

4* 
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may perhaps serve to account for his ^epartore from good prSndplea, in the latter 
part of his life. 

8. Origent is one of the most conspicuous chaiacters, belonging to the age in 
which he lived. He was born at Alexandria, in the year 185. In his youth, he 
saw his (kther beheaded for professing Christianity, and all the family estate confis* 
cated. But Providence provided for him. A rich lady of Alexandria took him un- 
der her patronage. He applied himself to study, and soon acquired great stores of 
learning. 

On becoming master of the Alexandrian school, multitudes crowded to hear him, 
and were impressed by his instructions. At the age of 46, he was ordained a priest, 
and delivered theological lectures in Palestine. In diligence and learning, he seems 
to have surpassed all his contemporaries. Of these, his JBexajUa, or work of six 
columns, is a memorial. 

The occasion of his preparing this stupendous work, was an objection, on the part 
of the Jews, that they did not agree with the JBebrew. Origrai undertook to reduce 
all the Latin and Greek versions in use into a body with the Hebrew text, that they 
might be compared. He made six columns : in the first, he placed the Hebrew, as 
the standard ; in the second, the Septuagint, and then the other versions accordinir 
to tlieir dates — passage against passage. The whole filled fifty large volumes. It 
was found fifty years after his death, in an obscure place, in tlie city of Tyre, and 
deposited in the public library. The most of it was destroytid in the capture of the 
city, A. D. 663. 

As a theologian, we may not spoak so highly of him. Unhappily, he introduced 
a mode of explaining Scripture, which did much injury to the Church. He suf^io- 
Md it was not to be explained in a Uteral, but allegorical manner ; that is, that the 
Scriptures had a hidden, or figurative sense. This sense he endeavored to give, 
and often at the expense of truth. 

His method of explaining Scripture was long after followed by many in the 
Church and schools, and tended to obscure the evangelical doctrines of tlie Gospel 
The errors of Origen were great He was a learned man, but a most unsafe guide. 
He introduced, it is said, the practice of selecting a single text as the subject i dis. 
course. His death occurred about the year 254. According to some, he sufifered 
martyrdom, during die reign of Decius. 

9. Cjfprian, see Sec. 23, and onward. 

10. ilTovotian, BeeSec.24. 




Vision of Cotutantine. 
PERIOD IV. 



THK PERIOD or THS DBCLXNK OF PAeAMISM WILL KXTIND PBOM THt 

ACCB8II0N OP C0N8TAMTINB, A. D. 306, TO THE BBTABLISHMXMT OF 

THB 8UPBBMACT OF THE BOMAN PONTIFF, A. D. 606. 

1. In the year 306, Constantfas Chlorus, who administered 
the government in the west, died at York, in Britain, and was 
succeeded by his son Gonstantine. His accession to the throne 
forms an important era in tlie history of the Church, as it was 
during his reign, that Christianity was established by the civil 
power, and consequently paganism began to decline. 

The fatherof CfttiBtantinehad, for some time, been declining in health; and find- 
ing his end approaching, wrote to Galerins to iend him his son, at that time detain- 
ed by the latter as a hostage. This request being refused, young Constantine, 
^ware of the danger ofhis situation, resdVed on flight. Accordingly, seizing a fa* 
Torable opportunity, he fled from the court of Gralerius, and to prevent pursuit, is 
said to hsre killed all the post-horses on his route. Soon after his arrival at York, 
his father died, having nominated his son to be his successor, sn appointment which 
the army, withmit waiting to oonauh Gakrius, gladly confirmed. 
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2. The division of the empire, at this time, stood thus: the 
eastern department included Asia Minor, Syria, EgyipU and Pa- 
lestine, with very considerable territory on every side. The 
western department comprised part of Africa, Sicily, Italy, Spain, 
Gaul, Grermany, and Britain. The former of these divisions 
was governed by Galerius, he having sometime before obliged 
Dioclesian and Maximian to resign to him their share of the 
imperial dignity. To the western department Constantine suc- 
ceeded, excepting Africa and Italy, which countries his father 
had voluntarily surrendered to Galerius. Of these, Severus, 
one of the Ceesars of Galerius, had the charge ; and Maximin, 
another Csesar, had the charge of Egypt, Palestine, and the 
more distant provinces of the east. 

3. Throughout the department of Constantme, the Church 
enjoyed great peace and prosperity ; but in that of Galerius, a 
persecuting sjiirit continued to prevail. Through the lenity of 
Severus, Africa and Italy enjoyed considerable repose. 

4. In the year 310, Galerius was reduced to the brink of the 
grave by a fingering disease. Stung with the reflection of his 
impious life, and wishing, perhaps, to make some atonement, for 
his wicked persecution of the Christians, he issued a general 
eiiict, making it unlawful to persecute, and granting liberty of 
conscience to his subjects. 

The disease inflicted upon Galerius, like that of Herod, seems to have come im* 
mediately from the hand of Grod, and to have been, as in the case of that wicked 
prince, an awful exhibition of divine wrath. Worms bred in his frame, till even 
the bones and marrow became a mass of rottenoeas and putrefectioii. In the midst 
of his tortures, as if to purchase relief, he promised that " He would rebuild the 
Churches he had demolished, and repair ibe mischief he had done the innooent 
Christians." " We permit them," said he, in the edict which he published " freely 
to profess their private opinions, and to assemble in their conventicles, without feiir 
of mdestation ; provided always that they preserve a due respect to the established 
laws and government;" and as if convinced that Christians alone had power with 
God, he added, " We hope that our indulgence will engage the Christians to ojg^ 
up prayers to the Deity ^ whom they adore, for our tafety and prosperity, for their 
own, and that of the repuUic." 

This important edict was issued, and set np at Nieonwdia, on the 18th AprO, SI 1 ; 
but the wretched Galerius died not long after its publication, onder torments llie 
most ezcruciatinff. 

5. The edict of Galerius in favor of the Christians, was far 
from delivering them from the wrath of their enemies, especially 
in Syria and Egypt, being provinces under the superstitious and 
cruel Maximin, he affect^ to adopt the more hsSkioX \ 
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jtalerius; but soon commenced the erection of heathen tem. 
i, the establishment of heathen worship, and became a bitter 
ft^cutor of the Christians. 

p. On his death bed, Galerius had bequeathed the imperial 
idem to Licinius, to the no small mortification of Maximin, 
fo was expecting that honor himself. In the year 313, the 
^ousy of these rivals broke out into open war, in which each 
^tended for the sovereignty of the east ; but victory, at length, 
leided in favor of Licinius. 

' 7. The result of this contest was exceedingly favorable to 
le Church, for Maximin, finding himself deceived by a pagan 
jTacle, which he had consulted before the battle, and which had 
redicted his victory, resolved upon the toleration of Chrlstiani- 
^. His persecuting edicts were, therefore, countermanded ; 
|nd others, as full and favorable as those of Constantino, were 
mbstituted. Thus Christianity was brought through this long 
luid fearful struggle, and the followers of Jesus were allowed to 
believe, and worship as they pleased. 

Notwithstanding this change in the policy of Maximin, in respect to the toleration 
of Christianity, he had become too deeply laden with guilt to escape the righteous 
judgment of Heaven. Like Galerius, an invisible power smote him with a sore 
plague, which no skill could remove, and the tortures of which, no medicines could 
' even aJleviate. Eusebius represents the vehemence of his inward inflamation io. 
have been so great, that his eyes' started from their sockets ; and yet still breathing, 
he confessed his sins, and called upon death to come and release him. He acknowl' 
edged that he deserved what he suflfered for his cruelty, and for the insults which he 
offered to the Saviour. At length, he expired, in an agony, which imagination can 
scarcely conceive, having taken a quantity of poison to finish his hateftil existence. 

8. Maximin was succeeded at Rome by his son Maxentius, 
whose government becoming oppressive, the people applied to 
Constantine, to relieve them from his tyranny. Willing to crusb 
a foe, whom he had reason to feeu*, Constantine marched into 
Italy, in the year 311, at the head of an army of several thous. 
ands, where he obtained a signal victory over Maxentius, who, 
in hiis flight from the battle ground, fell into the Tiber, and was 
drowned. 

EusebiuB, who wrote the life of Constantine, has transmitted to us the following 
account of a vary extraordinary occurrence, which the emperor related to this histo- 
rian, and confirmed with an oath, as happening during his march into Italy. Being 
greatly oppressed with anxiety, as to the result of the enterprise he had undertaken, 
and feeling the need of assistance from some superior p6wer, in subduing Maxentius, 
he resolved, he said, to seek the aid of some Deity, as that which alone could ensure 
biffl success. Being favorably impressed with the God of the Christians, he pray* 
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edto Him; and in the eoorae of the day, ha was atraek with the appMmmif 
cro89 io the heaveoa, exceeding bright, elevated above the son, and bearing tkl 
acription, " Conquer by this." For a time GoDatantine waa perplexed to conjedi 
the import of this vision ; but, at night, Chriat preaented himaelf to him, ml 
aliunber% and holding forth the sign which he had seen in the heavetia^ directed D 
to take it aa a pattern of a military standard, which he ahoold earry into battle, 4 
Wtaia protector. Acc<M>dingl}r, Constantino ordered such a standard to be made^l 
fore which the enemy fled in every direction. On becoming master of Ronwi I 
honored the cross, by pottiqg a spear of that form into the band of the atatoe^ itU| 
was erected for him, in that city.* 1 

9. On the defeat and death of Maxentius, the goTemment ■ 
the Roman world became divided between Constantino and U\ 
cinius, who immediately granted to Christians permission to li^ 
according to their laws and institutions ; and in the year dlS|| 

' by a formal edict drawn up at Milan^ confirmed and extendi 
these privileges. 

10. The concurrence of Licinius with Constantine in befriend* 
ing the Christian cause, lasted but a few years. Becoming 
jealous of the increasing power of his rival with the Christianai 
Licinius turned his hand against them, and proceeded to perse* 
cute and distress them. In consequence of this attack upon 
them, Constantine declared war against him, which, in the year 
323, ended in his defeat and death. 

g; Licinius ha« by some been supposed to have been a Christian ; bat with what pro- 

z^ priety this opinion has been entertained, seems difficult to conceive. " The truth of 

« the case," says Dr. Jortin, " seems to have been, that he pretAided for some time to 

B be a Christian, but never waa so. He waa so ignorant, that he could not even write 

i his own name ; and so unfriendly to all learning, that he called it the peat and poiaon 

, of the state." 

11. The death of Licinius happened in 823, at which time 
Constantine succeeded to the whole Roman empire, which, till 
now, had not been in subjection to one individual for many 
years. This event tended, in no small de^free, to increase the 
strength, and add to the external prospenty of the Christian 
cause ; since Christianity was now unxoersaUy established ; no 
other religion being tolerated throughout the bounds of the entire. 

Whether Constantine was sincerely attached to the goepel, or ever felt its aancti- 
fying influences, may admit of doubt; yet, it is certain, that he displayed no small 
seal in honoring and establishing it. By his order, the pagan temples were demol- 
Ished, or converted into Christian Churches ;— the exercise of the old priesthood 
was forbidden, and the idols destroyed. Large and costly structures for Christian 
worship were raised ; and those already erected were enlarged and beautified. The 

• This story of the vision of the cross by donstantine, haa been auspected by noma 
writera to have been an artful contrivance of the emperor, to attach the Cliriatian 
troopa more firmly to his cause, and to animate hia army in the ensuing battle. 
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Eptaeopaey waiinereued, and honored with greet faVors, and enriched with vast en- 
dowmente. The ritual received many additions ; the habiliments of the clergy were 
pompous; and the whole ofthe Christian service^ at once, exhibited a scene of world- 
ly grandeur and external parade. 

12. The ascendancy thus given to Christianity over pagan. 
ism by Constantme, might lead us to expect a corresponding 
degree of purity and piety, of meekness and humility, among 
the Churches of Christ. This was, however, far from being 
their happy state. As external opposition ceased, internal di», 
orders ensued. From this time, we shall see a spirit of pride, 
of avarice, of ostentation, and domination, invading both the of- 
ficers and members of the Church ; we shall hear of schisms 
generated, heretical doctrines promulgated, and a foundation 
laid for an awful debasement and declension of true religion, and 
for the exercise of that monstrous power, which was afterwards 
assumed by the popes of Rome. 

During the past history of the Church, we have seei) her making her way through 
seas and fires, through clouds and storms. And so long as a profession of religion 
was attended with danger— so long as the dungeon, the rack, or the faggot, was in 
prospect to the disciples of Jesus, their lives and conversation were puie and heaven- 
ly. The gospel was their only source of consolation, and they found it in every re- 
spect sufficient for all their wants- It taught theui to expect to enter the kingdom of 
God, only "through much tribulation." 

Butnowi when a profession of the gospel was no longer attended with danger, — 
when the Churches became liberally endowed, and the clergy were loaded with hon- 
ors, — humility, and self denial, and brotherly kindness, the promioent characteristics 
of the religion of Jesus, seem scarcely perceptible. Every thing which was done, 
had a primary reference to show and self-a^randizement The government of the 
Church was now modelled as for as possible, after the government of the state. The 
emperor assumed the title of bishop ; and claimed the prerogative of regulating its 
external affairs ; and he and his successors convened councils, in which they presi- 
ded, and determined all matters of discipline. 

The conduct of Constantino towards the pagans also merits censure, notwithstand- 
ing that his power was exercised in favor of Christianity. Instead of leaving every 
one to obey the dictates of his consience, he prohibited by late the worship of idol^ 
throughout the bounds of his emphre. In thia, he obviously tra.nscended the auUuNri- 
ty veirted in him as a civil ruler, it having been no more right for him to abolish the 
pagan religion, by the force of civil power, than it was for Dioclesian and Galerius, 
by the same power, to attempt to subvert Christianity. Well has it been observed ; 
" Let the law of tbe land restrain vice and injustice of every kind, as ruinous to the 
peace and order of society, for this is its proper province; but let k not tamper with 
religion, by attempting to enforce its exercises and dutie»." 

13. At this time commenced the controversy of the Dona- 
tists, the origin of which, according to Dr. Jortin, is to be tra- 
ced to the persecution, A. D. 303. (Period II. Sec. 30,) during 
wUch, Christians were required to give up their sacred books. 
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They who comphed were called Trad&ores. Among those who 

were suspected of this fault, was Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, 
for which and other reasons, Donatus, a bishop of Numidia, and 
his partizans, refused to hold communion with him. Thus be- 
gan a separation which continued three hundred years, and 
overspread the provinces of Africa. 

The Donatists, after their party was fornaed, maintained that the sanctity of their 
bishops gave to their community alone, a full right to be considered as the true 
Church. Hence, they avoided all communication with other Churches. They 
also pronounced the sacred rites and institutions void of all virtue among those Chria- 
tians, vrho vrore not precisely of their sentiments. They not only rebaptised those 
who joined their party from other Churches, but reordained those who ahready sus- 
tained the ministerial office. 

14. This controversy Constantino took fruitless pains to set- 
Ue, both by councils and hearings ; but finding the Donatists re- 
fractory, he was provoked to banish some, and to put others to 
death. The banished, however, were sometime after recalled, 
and permitted to hold such opinions as they pleased. Under 
the successors of Constantino, they experienced a variety offer- 
tune, for many years, until, at length, they dwindled away. 

The immediate cause of the above controvek-sy, according to Dr. Mosheim, was 
this. Mensurius dying in the year 811, the Church at Carthage proceeded to the 
election of Caecilian, the deacon, and called the neighboring bishops to sanction tlieir 
choice, in ordaining him to the office. 

This hasty procedt^re gave umbrage to Botrus and Cslesius, both presbyters of 
the same Church, who were aspinng to the same office \ and also to the Numidian 
bishops, who had before this always been invited to be present, at the consecration of 
the bishops of Carthag6. Hence assembling themselves at Carthage, they summon- 
ed Cscilian before them, to answer for bis conduct Among these bishops was Do- 
natus of CassB-nigrse ; — a man said to be of an unhappy, scbismatical temper ; after 
whom, on account of the distinguished part he took in the affair, the party was called. 
The result of this council was, that Cfficilian was deposed, and Majorinus elected in 
his stead. This act divided the Church of Carthage into two parties^ each of which 
was determined to abide by its own bishop. But the controverey was not confiAed to 
Carthage. In a short time it spread far and wide, not only throughout Numidia, but 
even throughout all the provinces of Africa ; which entered so zealously into this ec- 
ctesiasticol war, that in most cities there were two bishops, one at the head of the par- 
ty of Cncilian, and the other acknowledged by the followers of Majorinoa. 

At length, the Donatists laid their controversy before Constantine, who with sever- 
al bishops, repeatedly examined the claims of the respective parties, and uniformly 
gave judgment in fkvor of Ceecilian. This judgment was confirmed by the Bmperor 
at Milan, A. D. 316. But not contented, they proceeded to such violent measures, 
that the Bmperor deprived some of them of their Churches in Africa, banished several 
of their bishops, and even put some of them to death. Hence arose violent commo- 
tions, which, as the sect was numerous and powerful, the Eknperor attempted in vari- 
ous conciliatory ways to quiet ; bat without effect 

Aflsr the death of Constantine, his son Constttis attempted to settle the difficnlty, 
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uid to engage the DonatifllBto eondnde a treaty of peace ; but all methodi of recoil' 
ciliatioii proved HiefllectiiaL At length, in a battle fought at Bagnia, they were sig- 
nally defintted ; from which time their caoae seemed to decline. In 362, the emperor 
Julian permitted those, who had before been exiled, to return, upon which the party 
greatly revived. In 377, Gratian deprived them of their Churches, and prohibited 
all assemblies, both public and private. The sect, however, was still nutberoas, as 
appears from the number of their Churches in Africa, which towards the conclusion 
of this century, were served by no less than 400 bishops. A subsequent division 
among them, together with the writings of Augustine, about the end of the century, 
caused the sect to decline. 

16. Soon after the commencement of the above controversy 
of the Donatists, a controversy originated in the Church of Al« 
exandria in Egypt, well known by the name of the ** Arian 
Controversy^*^ which was managed with so much violencci as at 
length to involve the whole Christian world. The author of this 
controversy was Arius, a presbyter of the Church, who main- 
tained against Alexander the bishop, that the Son is totally and 
essenUally distinct from the Father ; subordinate to him, not 
only in office, but in nature ; that since the Son was begotten, 
he had a beginning, and hence that there was a time, when he 
was not. 

The sentiments of the primitive Christians for the three first centuries, in refer- 
ence to the divinity of the Saviour, historians tell us, were, generally speaking, uni- 
form ; at least, there appears not to have been any public controversies touching this 
leading article of the Christian faith. It vnis left fbr Arius to commence a dispute, 
which may be said to have involved the whole Christian world in a flame. For 
such a controversy, he was eminently qualified. To a resdess spirit, he united great 
address, and deep skill in the logic of the times ; at the same time he was distinguish- 
ed for gravity of deportment, and irreproachable manners. 

The occasion of this dispute appears to have been simply this. Alexander, speak- 
ing upon the subject of the Trinity, had affirmed that thera was " a unity in the Trin- 
ity, and particularly that the Son was co^temal, and con-subetantial, and of the same 
dignity with the Father." To this language Arius objected, and argued that there 
was a time when the Son of God was not ; that he was capable of virtue and of vice ; 
that he was a creature, and mutable as other creatures. 

16. These sentiments .of Arius spreading abroad, were adopt- 
ed by not a few, among whom were some, who were distin- 

> guished not only for their learning and genius, but for their 
rank and station. 

17. Alexander, alarmed at the propagation of sentiments in 
his view so unscriptural, remonstrated with Arius ; and by con- 
ciliatory measures, attempted to restore him to a more scriptur- 
al system. Finding his efforts vain, and that Arius was still 
spreading his doctrines abroad, he sununoned a council coa- 
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fiisting of near a hundred bishops, by which Arius, and several 
of his partisans, were deposed and excommunicated. 

Upon his excommunication, Arius retired to Palestine, whence he addresfled letteni 
to the most eminent men of those times ; in which he so dexterously managed hin 
cause, as to induce many to secede to his party, among whom was Eusebius, biahap 
of Nicomedia, a man greatly distinguished in the Church for his influence and author- 
ity. 

18. The dispute still progressing, at length attracted the at* 
tention of Constantine ; who, finding all efforts to reconcile Al- 
exander and Arius fruitless, issued letters to the bishops of tho 
several provinces of the empire, to assemble at Nice, in Bith3m« 
ia, A. D. 825. In this council, consisting of 318 bishops, be- 
sides a multitude of presbyters, deacons, and others — the empe- 
ror himself presided. After a session of more than two months^ 
Arius was deposed, excommunicated, and forbidden to enter Al- 
eitandria. At the same time, was adopted what is known by 
the name of the ** Nicene Greedy^* said to be the production of 
Athanasius, and which the emperor ordered should be subscri- 
bed by all, upon pain of banishment. 

The place in which the council assembled, was a large room in the palace. HaTing* 
taken their places, they continued standing, until the emperor, who was clad in an ex-^ 
ceedingly splendid dress, made his appearance. 

When all, at length, were seated, says Eusebius, the patriarch of Antioch rose, and 
addressing the emperor, gave thanks to God on his account — congratulating the 
Church on its prosperous condition, brought about by his means, and particularly in 
the destruction of the idolatrous worship of Paganism. 

To these congratulations of the patriarch, the emperor replied, that he was bappy 
at seeing them assembled, on an occasion so glorious as that of amicably settling their 
difficulties ; which, he said, had given him more concern than all his wars. He con^ 
eluded by expressing an earnest wish, that they would aA soon as possible remove ev* 
ery cause of dissention, and lay the foundation of a lasting peace. 

On concluding his address, a scene occurred, which presented to the emperor * 
most unpromising prospect. Instead of entering upon the discussion of the busineti^ 
for which they had been convened, the bishops began to complain to the emperor of 
each other, and to vindicate themselves. Constantino listened to their mutoal reerim* 
inations with great patience ; and when, at his instance, their respective oomplainlt 
were reduced to writing, he threw all the billets unopened into the fire ; saying that t 
it did not belong to him to decide the differences of Christian bishops, and that the 
hearing of them must be deferred till the day of judgment 

After this, the council proceeded, in earnest, to the business of their meeting. Their 
discussions began June 19th, and continued to the 25th of August, vrfaen their dacis- 
ions were published abroad. 

10. The principal persons who espoused the cause of Arius 
in the council, were Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of Nice, 
and Maris of Calcedcm ; the person who chiefly opposed him, 
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and took the part of Alexander, was Athanasius, at that time 
only a deacon in the Church of Alexandria. 

20. This controversy was far from being settled, by the de- 
cision of the council of Nice. The doctrines of Arius had in- 
deed been condemned ; he himself had been banished to Illyri* 
cum ; his followers been compelled to assent to the Nicene 
creed, and his writings proscribed ; yet his doctrines found ad- 
herents, and both he and his friends made vigorous efforts to re- 
gain their former rank and privileges. 

21. In the year 330, through the assistance of Coostantia, the 
emperor's sister, the Arians succeeded in obtaining the recall of 
Arius, and the repeal of the laws against themselves. The 
emperor also recommended to Athanasius, who had succeeded 
Alexander, to receive Arius to his communion. But the inflex- 
iUe Athanasius refused, and, not long after, was banished into 
Gaul. 

The decision of the council of Nice met with Gonstantine's approbation, at the time. 
Bv^ afterwards, he was induced to believe that Arius and his followers had been un- 
justly condemned. Hence, he issued his edict, revoking the sentence against him, 
and repealing the severe laws which had been enacted against bis party. 

32. At a subsequent date, doubts arising in the mind of Con- 
ttantine as to Arius, he was induced to order the latter to Con- 
stantinople, and to require him to assent to the Nicene creed. 
This he readily did, and confirmed his belief with an oath. 

The subscription to the Nicene creed, on the part of Arius, all credible testimony 
goes to show, to have been made i^ith the most improper reservations. He assented 
to it, indeed, but explained it in a widely diflferent manner from the orthodox. 

23. The apparent sincerity of Arius deceiving the emperor, 
Alexander of Constantinople was directed to receive him to 
communion. The day was fixed for his restoration ; but while 
he was on the way to the Church, Arius was suddenly seized 
with some disease of the bowels, and died. A; D. 336. 

On receiving the ordersofConstantiue to acknowledge Arius, Alexander, it is said, 
betook himself to prayer. He fervently prayed that God would, in some way, pre* 
vent the return of a man to the Church, whom he could not but consider as a disturb- 
er of its peace, and h3rpocritical in his profession. The sudden and extraordinary 
maaner in which Arius died, was no small mortification to his party, and the ortho- 
dox did not escape the imputation of having been accessary to it. 

24. In the year 337, Constantine died, having' received bap- 
tism, during his sickness, at the hands of his favorite bishop, 
Busebius of Nicomedia. 

The character of Constantine has been variously represented. His sincerity in 
•tpousiog the Christian cause cannot reasonably be doubted ; but he seems to have 
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hud very imperfect views of tho real nature of Christianity ; and to have flkiied in 
adopting the best meaaures in propagatihg a cauae, so different from this world, both 
in its nature and in its influence. 

25. The state of religion at the death of Constantine was ex- 
ceedingly low. The Church was distracted with baneful di- 
visions ; and a general struggle for power and wealth seemed to 
predominate. 

The establishment of Christianity by Constantine, under providence, was a glorious 
event for the Church. But in connecting it with the affairs of the state, as he did, he 
laid the foundation for the most grievous evils. The distinction of rank and eminence 
among the clergy, could not fail to introduce jealousy and rivalship. For a long peri- 
od, Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome, had ranked high, on account of the number of 
Christians in their several districts, and also for that eminence d* character, which had 
marked their bishops. But to these the^e was no prescribed authority in point of order 
or rank, till Constantine gave them a kind of sufMremacy over their brethren. To 
these three, he now added Constantinople. These four cities were converted into 
bishoprics, called metropolitan. In the course of the century, these metropolitans be- 
came patriarchs ; and, by and by, as we shall see, the bishop of Rome became pontiff 
or pope. Hence, may be traced the manner in which the ministers of Christ became 
separated into the different orders of pontifib, patriarchs, metropolitans, archbishopsi 
and the like. Nor should it be forgotten, that for a time these Church officers were 
exalted, and appointed by the civil magistiate, without tl)e concurrence of the people^ 
till at length the bishop of Rome became lord of all. 

26. On the death of Constantine, the empire was distributed 
among his three sons ; but a quarrel soon afler arising between 
the brothers, which terminating fatally to two, Constantius be? 
came sole monarch of the Roman empire, A. D. 853. 

27. In the year 356 died Anthony the hermit, who may be 
considered the father of that monastic life, for which several of 
the succeeding centuries were remarkably distinguished. 
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si. Anthony in die Desert. 

Seclusion from the world, and the practit:e of ansteritiee, had been adopted by 
maay of a romantic two, in the former century ; (Per. III. Sec. 22.) but it was left 
to another, to set an example of self-denial, which the world had never before seen. 
Anthony was an illiterate youth of Alexandria. Happening, one day, to enter a 
church, he heard the words of our Lord to the young ruler ; " Sell all that thou 
hast, 'and give to the poor.*' Considering this as a special call to himself, he dis- 
tributed his property— deserted his family and friends— took up his residence among 
the tombs, and in a ruined tower. Here, having practiced self-denial for some time, 
he advanced three days journey into the desert, eastward of the Nile ; where, dis- 
covering a most lonely spot, he fixed his abode. 

His example and his lessons infected others, whose cnriosity pursued him to the 
desert, and before he closed his life, which was probnged to the term of one hundred 
and five years, he beheld vast numbers imitating the example, which he had set 
them. Prom this time, monks multiplied incredibly, on the sands of Lybia, upon 
Che rocks of Thebais, and in the cities of the Nile. Even to this day, the traveller 
may explore the ruins of fifty monasteries, which were planted to the south of 
Alexandria, by the disciples of Anthony. 

Influenced by the above example, a Syrian yotith, whose name Was Hilarion, fixed 
his dretry abode on a sandy beach, between the sea and a morass, about seven miles 
from Graxa. The austere penance, in which he persisted for forty*eight years, difiu- 
■ed a similarenthusiasm ; and innumerable monasteries were soon disUribnted over 
Palestine. 

In the west, MsrHn of Tours, (bunded a monastery at Poictiers, and thus intro- 
duoed monastic institutions into Prance. Such was the rapid increase of his disci- 

5* 
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Ides, that two thousand roonka followed in his funeral proceasion. In other conn* 
tries, they appear to have increased in the same proportion ; and the progreaa of 
inonltery is said not to have been less rapid, or less universal than that of Chris' 
tianity, . . 

Nor was this kind of life confined to males. Females began, about the aeaaae 
time, to retire from the world, and to dedicate themselves to solitude and devotion. 
Nunneries were erected, end such As entered them, were hebceforth secluded from 
'ttll worldly intercourse. They were neither albwed tn go abroad, nor v as any one 
permitted to see them. Here, they served themselves, and made their own clothes^ 
which consisted of white and plain woollen dresses The height of the cap was 
ceetricted to an inch and two lines. 

One of the most renowned examples of monkish penanee upon record, is that of 
St Simeon, a Syrian monk,'who lived about the middle of t^e fifUi century. For 
thirty-six years he lived on a pillar erected on the summit qf a mountain, in Syria, 
whence he obtained the name of "Simeon the Stylite." 

From this pillar, it is said, he never idescended, unless to take possession of anoth- 
er, which he did four times, having in all occupied five of them. On his last pillar, 
which was sixty feet high, and only three feet broad, he remained, according to re- 
port, fifteen years without intermission, summer and winter, day and night ; expo- 
sed to all the inclemencies of the seasons, and in a climate liable to great and sudden 
■changes. 

We are informed that he always stood, the breadth of his pillar not permitting 
him to lie down. He spent the day, till three in the afternoon, in meditation and 
prayer ; from that time till suoset he harangued the people, who flocked to him from 
all countries. Females were not permitted to approach him — not even his own 
mother, who is said, through grief and mortification, in being refused admittance, to 
have died the third day after her arrival. \ 

Similar instances of extravagance and superstition in those timeaabonoded. It is 
4o be regretted that these extravagancies, and this increasing fondness for seclusion, 
were so greatly extolled by the Fathers of the Catholic Church. Even AthanaBiu» 
encouraged the institution of monkery. Basil terms monkery " an angelical institu* 
tion, a blessed and evangelical life, leading to the mansions of the Lord." Jerome 
declares " the societies of monks and nuns to be the very flower and most precious 
-stone, among all the ornaments of the Church." Others were equally eloquent in ex- 
tolling the perfection of monkery, and commending the practice. 

The consequence of tliese praises, on the part of men so eminent in the Church, 
in relation to this kind of life, was, a rapid increase of both monasteries and monks. 
JSven nobles, dukes, and princes, not only devoted immense treasures in fouodinr 
and increasing these establishments ; but descended from their elevated stations "to 
.immure themselveft in these convents, for the purpose of communion with God 
Thousands consecrated theu- wealth to purchase the prayers of these devoted saints ' 
and even tyrants and worn out debauchees considered themselves secure of eternal 
^lory, by devoting their fortunes to some monastic institutk>n. 

The real fUatory of these establishments, however, would disclose Uule in favor of 
rOigion. There were doubtless many who ripened within their walls for heavenlv 
.jlory ; but there is reason to fear that very many, under the mask of superior niel/ 
'^«i hves of luxury, licentiousness and debauchery. '^ ^ ^' 

iJr^JT^'^ institutions, however, served one good purpose, and that one was 
important. Dunng the dark ages whiclv succeeded, when the light of sdencT 

t"Z^ ^"'*^' waseclips^d by the hibarous inc^rmonsof the ilUterate^S^ 
of .the north, ^^z^ ^„^ y^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ j j^. J^ ^^ 
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end oar«ftiny prMenred} which, on the reiUnration of learniiig, were of great value 
to the world. 

The subaeqaent hiatory of theae aatabliahiiMiita ia intereating. In the aizth oentu* 
ly, the eztravagancka of the monka, it wma acknowledged, needed a check. This 
induced Benedict, a man diatinguiahed for his piety, to institute a rule of diacipline^ 
fay which a greater degree of order was introduced into the monasteries, and a whole- 
some reatraint was lud upon the wild and extravagant conduct of their inmalea. 
For a time, the Benedictine order became extremely popular, and swallowed up all 
othera ; but luxury and licentiouanesa gradually invaded even the oonventa of Bene- 
dict. 

During the eighth and nintli centuriea, the monka roae to the highest veneration. 
Even prinoea sought admittance to their cloiatera, and the wealth of the great waa 
poured into their treaauriea. In auch eatima tl on were the monka held, that they 
wore aelected to occupy the higheal oflkes of state. Abbots and monks filled the 
palacea of kinga, and were even placed at the head of armiea. 

The tenth century gave riae to a new order in France, by the name of the congre- 
gation of Clagni. For a aeaaoo, the rules of reform which they adopted, and the 
sanctity which they aaaumed, gave them a high name. But licentiouaneaa and da- 
baocheiy, the natural result of a life of ease and luxury, soon sunk them into utter 
contempt 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries, flourished the orders of the Cisteriana 
and Carthusiana. The thirteenth gave birth to an order widely different from any 
which before exiated. This waa the order of Mendicanta, instituted by Innocent III 
They were taught to contemn wealth, and obtained their living only by charity. 
This order became extremely popular, and numbered ita thouaanda^ who were spread 
over all Europe. 

In the thirteenth century, from this order, under the auspices of Gregory, areas 
four othera-— the Dominicans, the Franciscans, the Carmelites, and the herraitaof St 
Aoguattne. The two first of these were much more respectable than the latter, and 
for three centuries govern^ the councils of Europe. They filled the most important 
offices in church and state, and gave to the papal power an influence and authority, 
aearcely credible. 

^ 28. Constantius being an Arian, favored that cause, from the 
time of his accession, at the death of Constantine, A. D. 337, 
to his own death, in the year 361. During this long reign, 
Arianism maintained the ascendancy, while the friends of the 
opposite faith suffered the most bitter persecution. During the 
reign of this prince, Athanasius, who had been recalled from 
banishment, was again exiled, and again recalled ; but was 
obliged to sjscrete himself from his persecutors, with some 
monks, in a desert. 

The atate of the Church at this time, was gloomy. The scriptures were no bogar 
ihe sole standard of Christian faith. What waa orthodox, and wimt vraa heterodox, 
wak to be determined only by fathers and councila. Ministers had departed from the 
simplicity of Christian doctrine and manners ; avarice and ambition ruled; tempo- 
ral grandeqr, high preferment and hu^e revenuea, were the ruling paasion. 

As eitlter party gained the advantage, it treated the other with aeverity. The 
Ariana, however, being generally in power, the orthoilox experienced almost uninter- 
fupied opjfnutMk. 
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In 349, Conttantitit was inflneBced to recal Athaxuuritn, and to restore Mm to bli 
office at Alexandria. To his enemiee, no meesareB could have been more undesirable } 
and it was the signal to rise up against him, in bitter accusations. Athanasius was 
obliged to flee before the storm, and take shelter in the obscurity of a desert The 
blast fell upon the friends whom he had left behind ; some of whom were banished ; 
some loaded with chains, and imprisoned ; and others scourged to death. 

In respect to the Arians, it is impossible, for a moment, to justify them. No eir' 
eomstances can exist for measures so violent, as those which they adopted ; but then, 
kt it be remembered, that the orthodox were not much less iriolent, when they pos* 
sessed the power. Athanasius, who was at tlie head of the orthodox party, was a 
man of ardent temperament, and aspiring views. His speculative views of the doc* 
trines of the Scriptures^ appear in general to have been correct ; but he camiot be 
exempted from the charge of sometimes oppressing his opponents^ when he had the 
opportunity.' 

It maybe added in respect to the Arians, that, at length, divlsicMis among them 
caused them to separate into numerous sects. Hence we read ai aemi-arians, aetiam^ 
eunomians, and many others ; of whom it is only necessary to say, that they assisted 
to distract the Christian world, y^hile they existed, and to show how discordant hu- 
man beings may berome. 

29. CoDStantius, dying in the year 361, was followed in the 
administration of afiairs by his nephew Julian, commonly called 
the Apostate. This prince had been instructed in the princi* 
pies of Christianity ; but having early imbibed a partiality for 
the pagan worship, that system was placed upon an equal foot* 
ing with Christianity, during his reign. 

On his accession, Julian immediately ordered such heathen temples (m had been 
shut, to be opened ; and many which had been demolished, to be rebuilt. The laws 
against idolatry were repealed; pagan priests were honored; and pagan worship 
was favored. On the other hand. Christians became the objects of ridicule; their 
schools were closed; their privileges abridged; their clergy impoverished. Opea 
peisecutioo wras indeed prohibited ; but, by every other means, were the followcn 
of the Redeemer humbled and oppressed. By way of reproach, Julian always 
called the Saviour the Galilean. In a war with the Persians, he was mortally 
wounded, by a lance. As he was expiring, he is said to have filled his band with 
Mood, and indignantly casting it into the air, to have exclaimed, ** O €MHwnt thou 
haai conquered,** 

It was during the reign of this prince, and under his auspices, that th^ Temple tff 
Jerusalem was attempted to be rebuilt by the Jews^ who from all the provinces of 
the empire repaired to the holy city. Great preparations were made, and on the 
commencement of the work, spades and piclcaxes of silver were provided j and the 
dirt and rubbish were transported in mantles of silk and purple. But an inmitfd 
providence poured its wrath upon this work of impiety; — ^die workmen were scoreb' 
ed by flames, which issued from the earth, and drove them from their mad design. 

30. About this time, may be noticed a decided increase of 
the power and influence of the Bishop of Rome, who was con* 
sidered the first hi rank, and distinguished by a sort of pre- 
eminence over all other bishops. 

He surpassed all his bretluien, in the magnifieenoe and splendor of the Choreli^ 
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^mr whf&h he presided ; in the richet of his revenaefl and poiMKasioiui; io the num* 
faer and variety of his miniBtera ; in his credit with the people ; and in his sumptU' 
oua and splendid manner of living. This led Pneteztatus, an heathen, wlio was 
ma^trate of the city, to say, " Make me biahop of Rome, and PU be a Christian 
tooP* 

31. After a reign of twenty-two months, Julian was slain by 
the hand of a common soldier, and was succeeded in the year 
363, by Jovian, one of the officers of his army. Under this 
prince, Christianity once more triumphed over paganism, and 
orthodoxy over Arianism, 

" Under his reign," says Gibbon, ** Christianity obtained an easy and lasting vic- 
tory. In many cities the heathen temples were shut, or entirely deserted. The 
edicts of Julian in favor of paganism were abolished ; and the system sunk irrecov> 
erably in the dark." Jovian, however, declared his abhorrence of contenUon, and 
all owed such as pleased toezerciae with freedom tlie ceremonies of the ancient wor- 
ship. 

32. In the year 364, Jovian, having deceased, was succeeded 
by two brothers^ Valentinian and Valens, of whom the former 
patronized the orthodox ; the latter, the Arians. In 375, Va. 
lentinian died; upon which Valens, becoming sole monarch, 
was prevailed upon to persecute, with much cruelty, the ortho* 
dox party. 

Of these princes^ Gibbon says, *'that they invariably retained in their enlted 
station, the chaste and temperate simplicity which had adorned their private Ufe ; 
and under them the reign of the pleasures of a court, never cost the people a blush 
or a sigh. Though illiterate themselves, they patronised learning ; diey planned a 
course of instructioa for every city in the empire, and handsomely endowed several 
academies." 

But in respect to reUgion, their conduct was far from being commendable. Va- 
lens, particularly, persecuted all who differed from him. A single act will serve as an 
example of his cruelty. A company of eighty ecclesiastics, who had refused to 
subscribe to the Arian faith, were ordered into banishment Being placed on board 
a vessel, provided to carry them away, as they were sailing out of the harbor, the 
vessel was set on fire, and the whole company were left to be consumed. Cmelt/ 
like this marked the whole of his reign. 

33. After a long life of labor and numeroius sufferings, Atha* 
nasius died, in the year 373. 

Under the rnga of Constantius, it has already been observed, Athanasius was 
compelled to seek safety in retreat. During the leign of Julian, he once visited his 
people, but returned to his retreat. On the accession of Jovian, he again appeared 
at Alexandria, and by that prince was confirmed in his office. From this time to his 
death, little is rf>corded of him, which we need relate. He has left a character, high 
in point of purity of intention, but in his encouragement of monkish superstition, he 
cannot be commended. 

34. After a reign of fourteen years, Valens lost his life in a 
battle with the Goths, A. D. 378, and was succeeded by Gra- 
iian, the son of Valentinian. Soon after his accession, he asso. 
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dated the great Theodosius ^th him in the government. 
Both these emperors espoused the cause of Christianity against 
paganism, and orthodoxy against Arianism. 

The measures adopted by Theodosius were such as to drire Ariaos from theb 
eharcbei^ and subject them to many grievous calamities. Mistaking the spirit of the 
Gospel, he stterapted to enforce its reception by the arm of power, rather than by the 
voice of reason. 

35. In the year 383, Theodosius summoned a council at 
Constantinople, consisting of nearly two hundred bishops, with 
a design to confirm the Nicene creed. 

This council accordingly decreed that the Nicene creed should be the standard of 
orthodoxy, and that all iieresies should be condemned. In accordance with this de- 
cision, the emperor soon after issued two edicts, by both of which the holding of 
meetings either public or piivate was forbidden to all heretics, under the aevereH 
penalties. 

In the year 390, he issued a still severer edict; aimed ss a death blow to pagan- 
ism. According to this edict, all his subjects were prohibited to worship any inani* 
mats idol, by the sacrifice of any victim, on pain of death. 

This edict was so rigidly enforced, that paganism declined ^a.ee. " So rapid and 
yet so gentle was the fali of it," says Gibbon, " that only twenty-eight years after the 
death St Theodosius, the faint and minute vestiges were no longer visible to the eye 
^ the legislator." 

36. We must here anticipate a few years, and speak of Pe. 
Utgianism^ which began to be propagated about the year 404, 
405. The author of this system, was one Pelagius, a Briton, 
from whom it received its name. Its grand feature was a deni- 
al of the depravity of the human heart, or the necessity of the 
influences of the Spirit, in man's regeneration. 

Besides these opinions, Pelagius maintained, that the human will is as much incli- 
ned to good as to evil, and that good works constitute the meritorious csuse of salva* 
tion. 

Pelagius was considerably advanced in years, before he began to propagate hit 
opinions. His iirst attempt wasmsde at Rome^ but meeting irith opposition, he re* 
moved to Carthage, in Africa, where he openly raised his standard. He was a man 
of irreproachable morals, and of deep subUlty. These circumstances gave him 
great influence, especially among the yonng and inexperienced. In the propagation 
of his Bystem, he was assisted byoneCelestius,an Irish monk. 

For a time^ the success of Pelagius was great But the ^stem (bund a powerful 
opponent, in the &mous Augustine, bishop of Hippo^ in Aftica. This lather oppo* 
sed, In a manner the most satisfactory, tlte tmscriptural character of the system, and 
the direct tendency of it to subvert the grand doctrines of the Gospel, and to render 
the cross of Christ of no effect The controversy, however, for a time distracted the 
Christian world. Council after council assembled, and the most opposite decrees 
were passed at different times in relation to the system of Pelagius. In the year 41% 
CiBlestius was condemned ss a heretic ; this was foUowfed in 420, by a condemaa- 
tion of the svstem on the part of the emperor, and Pelagianism was suppressed 
throughout the empire. 

In the year 431, Pebgianism was again brought forward, m an altered and softsiMd 
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fcmiifay JoimCaitiaii,amdiil^af MaraeillM. To this latter system wm given the 
name of Semi-Pdagiwniem. It cooneted in an attempt to porsoe a middle eoone b» 
tween the doctrines of Pelagins and Augustine. It is necessary, however, only to 
add, that the system thus new modeled, was again attacked by Augustine, assisted by 
Hilary, a distinguished priest, and Prosper, a lajrman; and by these champions, its 
inconsistencitii and anti-scriptural character were sufficiently exposed. 

87. The emperor Theodosius died in the year 895, and was 
succeeded by his two sons, Arcadius and Honorius, the former 
of whom presided at Constantinople, as emperor of the east ; 
the latter chose Ravenna as the seat of his court, in preference 
to Rome, and presided over the west. 

Of the state of the Chwch, during the reign of these two emperors^ and, for a 
long period fcdlowing, we have nothing pleesant to record. Honorms, following the 
steps of his father, protected the external state of the Church, and did something to* 
wards extirpating the remains of idolatry and supporting orthodoxy in opposition to 
existing hmsiea. But a great increase of superstidon, polemical subtilty and mb* 
nasticism marked these times, both in the east and west A constant struggle existed 
among the clergy for dignity, power and wealth, and great exertions were pot forth 
to mainVin the stipremacy of the Gath(4ic Chnrch. 

88. Some time previous to this date, but now more particu- 
larly! important changes began to take place in the Roman em- 
pire, which considerably afifected the visible kingdom of the 
Redeemer. These changes were caused by numerous barbar- 
ous tribes, inhabiting the north of Europe, who attacking the 
Roman empire, in a course of years reduced it to a state of com- 
plete subjection, and divided iis various provinces into several 
distinct governments and kingdoms. 

These tribes consisted of the Groths, Huns, Franks, Alans, Suevi, Yandala, and 
varioQs others. They were extremely barbarous and illiterate, at the same time 
powerful and warlike. The uicursions of these tribes into the empire, was at a time 
when it was least able to make effectual resistance. Both Honorius and Arcadius 
were weak princes. The Roman chat acter was greatly sunk. Their lof\y and daring 
spirit was gone. The empire had for years groaned under its unwieldy bulk; and 
only by the most vigorous efforts had it been kept from crumbling to ruins. ' With 
Theodosins, expired the last of the successors of Augustus and Constantine, who 
appeared in the field of battle at the head of tlieir armies, and whose authority was 
acknowledged throughout the empire. Such being the state of things, it is not 
strange that the northern tribes should have seised the opportunity to invade the em> 
pire ; nor that their ettort at subjugati(m should have been crowned with success. 
Still lets singular is it, that the Church of Christ shouM have suffered m a correa- 
pondlng degree. 

89. In the year 410, the imperial city of Rome was besieged 
and taken by Alaric, king;of the Goths, who delivered it over 
to the licentious fury of his army. , A scene of horror ensued, 
which is scarcely paralleled in the history of war. The plun- 
der of the city was accomplished in six days ; the streets were 
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deluged with the blood of murdered citizens, and some of the 
Aoblest edifices were razed to their foundation. 

The city of Rome was at this time an object of admiration. Its inhabitants were 
estimated at twelve hundred thousand. Ita houses were but little short of fifty 
thousand ; seventeen hundred and eighty of which were similar in grandeur and 
extent to the palaces of princes. Every thing bespoke wealth and luxury. The 
market, the race courses, the temples, the fountains, the porticos^ the shady groves^ 
unitedly combined to add surpassing splendor to the spot 

Two years before the surrender of the city, Alaric hadliud siege to it, and had 
received from the proud and insolent Romans, as the price of his retreat from the 
walls, five thousand pounds of gold, tliirty thousand pounds of silver, and an incred- 
ible quantity of other valuable articles. 

In the following year, he again appeared before the city ; and took possession of 
the port of Ostia, one of the boldest and most stupendous works of Roman magnifi- 
cence. He had demanded the surrender of the city, and was only prevented frum 
razing it to its foundation, by the consent of the senate to remove the unworthv Ho- 
norius from the throne of the Caesars, and to pUce Attains, the tool of the Gothic 
conqueror, in his place. 

But the doom of the city was not far distant In 410, Alaric once more appeared 
under the walls of the capital Through the treachery of the Roman guard, one of 
the gates was silently opened, and the inhabitants were awakened at midnight, by the 
sound of the Gothic trumpet Alaric and his bands entered in triumph, and spread 
desolation through the streets. Thus, this proud cit}', which had subdued a great 
part of the world ; wbicb, during a period of 619 years, had never been violated by 
the presence of a foreign enemy, was itself called to surrender to the arms of a rude 
and revengeful Goth. 

40* From this period, the barbarians continued their rava- 
ges, until 476, which is commonly assigned as marking the 
total extinction of the western part of the Roman empire. Of 
the tribes, which had been accessary to this result, the Visi- 
goths took possession of Spain ; the FrankSs of Gaul ; the Sax- 
ons of England ; the Huns of Pannonia ; the Ostrogoths of 
Italy, and the adjacent provinces. 

These conquests efifected an almost entire change in the state of Europe. New 
governments, laws, languages; new manners, customs, dresses; new names and 
countries prevailed. It is doubtless to be lamented, that this revolution was the work 
of nations so little enlightened by science, or polished by civilization ; for the laws 
of the Romans, imperfect as tbey were, were the best which human wisdom had de> 
vised; and in arts they far surpassed the nations to which they now became sub- 
jected. 

41. Although the barbarians were idolaters, yet upon the 
conquest of the Roman empire, they generally, though at difier- 
ent periods, conformed themselves to the religious institutions 
of the nations aipong whom they settled. They generally 
adopted the Arian system, and hence the advocates of the Ni- 
cene creed met with bitter persecution. 

It has already been observed that religion, in its utabUBhtd Ibrm, was at tbli tiine 
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bat Uttk raiiio?ed from tbo supentitioii and idolatry of the ancient iieathen. There. 
wture, indeed, pious individoale— aome who maintained the primitive faith and man- 
ner»--but the maaa of profeaeora, and even of the clergy, had shamefully departed 
from the spirit of the Qospel. 

To nodiing, but the controlling Providence of God, can we attribote the conde- 
■eension of these barbarous tribes to renounce idolatry, and become nominal Chris* 
tians. Had they pleased, it would seem that they might easily have exterminated 
Christianity from the earth. But Divine Providence saw fit to order otherwise ; and 
though for years, as naiicntt they were scarcely to be aoconnled Christian ; the reli- 
gion vihieh they adopted, at length softened their manners, and refined their morals. 

42. Of the kingdoms into which the Roman empire was divi- 
ded, that of the Franks in Gaul was one. Of this nstion, Clo- 
vis was king. In the year 496, he was converted to Christian- 
ity ; and, together with th^ee thousand of his army, was bapti- 
zed at Rheims, and received into the Church. 

The wife of Clovis was Clotilda, a niece of the king of Burgundy. The Bur- 
gundians had already embraced Christianity ; and although they professed the Arian 
fiuth, ClotOda was attached to the Nicene creed. She had laboured to convert her 
husband to Christianity, but without success. During a battle, which .he fi>ught 
with the Alemans, finding the Franks giring ground, and victory chnrning ilie 
standard of his foe ; he implored, it is said, the assiBtance of Christ; atad solemnly 
engaged to wurship him as God, if he rendered him victorious over his enemies. 

The battle now went on, and Clovis was conqueror. Faithful to his promise, he 
was baptized at RheimS| the year after. The real conversion of Clovis has littb 
credit attached to it ; but his external reformation served to comfort the friends of reli- 
gion, and particularly the advocates of the Nicene creed. The conversion of Clovis^ 
it may be added, is considered by the learned as tlie origin of the title of Jtfosl Chri»' 
tian Majesty f which has so long been adopted by the kings of France. 

48. The year 432 was distinguished for the successful intro- 
duction of Christianity into Ireland by Patrick ; who, on ac- 
count of his labors in that country, has been deservedly entitled 
^the apostle of the Irish, and the father of the Hibernian 
Church." 

Efibrts had previously been made to diffuse the light of Christianity among the 
Irish, under the auspices of Celestius, bishop of Rome. He had employed Palladius 
for that purpose; but his mission appears to have been attended with little success. 
Patrick succeeded Palladius in his labours. The former was a Scot by birth, hut 
being taken prisoner, in a war in which the British isles were involved, he wss car- 
ried to Irehind, where he devoted himself with much zeal to the conversion of the 
people. He founded the archbishoprick of Armagh. He died at anadvanced age in 
the year 46a 

44. Under the auspices of Gregory the Great, the Roman 
pontiff, Christianity was introduced into England, in the year 
497 ; at which time Austin, with 40 monks, was sent into that 
country, and began the conrersion of the inhabitants. 

The knowledge of Christianity existed at this time in Elngiand, and appears to 
have been introduced about the time of the Apostles. But at no period could it be 
6 
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iftid that the country was Ohriitian. The light of Ghriitianity here and there, In 
some confined circles, shot through the sarroonding darkness ; bat it was only suffi' 
eient to show how thick that darkness waa. Indeed, Christianity appears to havo 
been nearly exterminated by the Saxons, Angles, and other tribes, who conqaered the 
country. The idolatries of these tribes reigned through the country for the space of 
15D years; and tosoch gods as the Sun, Moon, Thnth, Odin, Thor, Prigga« and 
Surtur, from which the English derived their names of the week, their homage waa 
paid. 

The honour of breaking up this establiahed idolatry, and of spreading the Goepel 
in England, was reserved for Austin, under the patronage of Gregory. Gregtiry, 
previously to hia^lection to the pontificate, wss one day walking in the market place 
at Rome, and seeing several youth of handsome appearance exposed to sale^ he in- 
quired whence they were 1 Being informed that they were pagans from Britain, his 
pity was greatly ' excited. 

Soon after, he offered himself to the ruling bishop, and requested to be sent aa a 
missionary to the island ; but his request was denied. On his electioo to the aee of 
Rome, he remembered his former interest in Britain, and soon after sent Austin, with 
a company of monks, to convert the nation. 

Providence smiled upon the attempt Ethelbert was at this time king of Kent, by 
whose queen Bertha, a pious descendant of the house of Clovis, the miiAlonaries 
were kindly received. The king soon became a convert, and a few years after this 
event, the people were generally, at least nominal Christians. 

45. Notice has already been taken (Sec. 30^ of the gradu- 
al increase of the influence and authority of the Bishop of 
Rome over all his brethren. But it was reserved to the year 
606 to complete the triumphs of the Roman Pontiff, and to place 
him at the head of the Ecclesiastical world. At this time, the 
emperor Phocas conferred on Boniface III, the successor of 
Gregory the Great, the title of universal bishop. 

As early as 688, John, of Constantinople, called the Paster, assumed the title of 
Universal Bishop ; and the title was confirmed by a council, at that time in session, ia 
that city. The successor of John assumed the same proud title. Gregory the great, 
contemporaneous with the successor of John, took great umbrage at the boldness of 
the bishop of Constantinople^ in assuming a title, which in point of precedence be> 
longed to the bishop of Rome ; but which his conscience would not permit him to 
take. Gregory died in the year 604, and was succeeded by Boniface III. This 
latter prelate had no scruple in accepting the title ; nay he sought it of the emperor 
Phocaa, with the privilege of transmitting it to his successors. The profligate em> 
peror, to gratify the inordinate ambition of this court-sycophant, deprived the bishop 
of Constantinople of the title, and conferred it upon Boniface ; at the same time de* 
daring the Church of Rome to be the head of aU other Churches. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD IV. 

1. Donatus^ a bishop of Numidia, author of the schism of 
the Donatists. 

2. Lactanttusy the most eloquent Latin writer in the 4th cen- 
tury ; he exposed the absurdity of the pagan superstitions. 
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5. EusMus PampMUiu^ bi^op of Cesarea, author of an 
ecclesiastical history, and a lifo of Constantine. 

4. Ariu9, a presbyter in the church of Alexandria ; authoi; 
of the ** Arian CJontroversy," 

6. Aihanasius^ patriarch of Alexandria^ the firm and power. 
ful opponent of Arianism. 

6. Anthony f the hermit, considered the father of ihe monastic 
institutions. 

7. BasUf sumamed the Great, bishop of Cesarea, an eminent 
controversialist. 

8. Hilary f bishop of Poictiers» a Latin writer, distinguished 
for writing 13 books in suppoi^ of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

9. AmSrosef bishop of Milan, a man of extensive learning, 
and distinguished for his zeal in the cause of Christianity. 

10. Jerome^ a monk of Palestine, author of a tran8iati<xi of 
the Bible, known by the name of the «* Latin Vulgate." 

11. AugusHne^ bishop of Hippo, in Africa, who, by his wri- 
tings and example, became one of the most distinguished onuu 
ments of the Christian Church; 

12. John Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople, one of the 
most able and eloquent preachers that have adorned the Church* 

18. Pelaghts^ a Briton, author of '< Pelagianism." 

1. J)9tuUua, Sec 13. 

5. Laeianiiu9 ib Mid to hare been bora in Africa, or, according to others, in Ita- 
ly. He etodied rhetoric in Africa with eo moch repatation, that Conatantine appoint- 
ed him tutor to his son Crispus. This brought him to court ; but even here he often 
auflered fer the necessaries of life. He was the most doquent of all the Latin eeelesias- 
tieal writers^ His style so nearly resembled that of Cicero, that he is generally distin- 
guished fay the title of ** the Christian Cicero." His " Divine Instilntions," compo> 
■ed about the year SBO, in deftode of Christianity, is the principal work, which hss 
been transmitted to us. 

8. Su9ebiiu PampktHtu was bom in Palestine, aboot the year 967, where he 
was ed uc ated. Near the year 313, he was elected bishop of Cesurea. He bore a 
eonaidenble ahare in the contest relathig to Arias, whose cause he at first defende<!^ 
under a persu asi o n that he was persecuted. 

Hs was honoured with very particular marks of Constantine's esteem ; oAen re- 
ceiving Istters from the emperor, and being frequently invited to his table. He wrote 
several importsnt works, among which was an'Ecclesiastical History, from the com- 
nsDeemeat of th« Christian era to tlie death of Liciniiw, A. D. 828. 

Bosabius died in the year 888 or 340 ,* leaving behind him a high reputation for 
learning. There were none among the Greek writers who had read so much ; but 
he never applied himself to the poUahing of his works, and was very negligent of 
hisdietkm. 

4. Ariu9t Sso. 1S» and onward. 

5. AihanaaiMU was born at Alexandria, of heathen parents ; but wu early taken 
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nnder the patamage <if Alezaader, biahq> of that city, by whom he wac liberallf 
educated, and aAwwarda ordained a deacon. . When Alexander attended theconncil 
of Nice, he took Athanasiua with him, where he diatinguished himself as an able 
opponent of Arias and his doctrinea. On the death of hie patron, A. D. 326^ he 
was appointed to fill his place, at the early age of 28 years. 

Ariiis being persuaded to subscribe to the Nicene creed, Athanasius was required 
by the emperor to readmit him to communion ; but resolutely refusing, he was ban- 
ii^ed into France. A variety of fbrtoi^e from thislirae followed him, being recalled 
and again exiled.* Athanasius, however, at length died in peaces in the year 373, 
having been bishop 46 years. See See. 19, 21, 28. 

6. Anthony^ Sec 27. 

7. BobU was born at CcBsarea, in Cappadocia, in the year 226. He received the 
rudiments of his education under his &ther, and afterwards studied a^ Antioch, Con- 
stantinople and Athens. His improvement in all kinds of learning was exceedingly 
rapid. For a time, after his conversion, he sought seclusion, where he employed 
himself chiefly in devotional exercises. 

On the death of Eosebius, bishop of Cesarea, in 370, he was chosen to fill his 
place. In this situation, he suflbred many evils from enemies, especially from the 
advocates of Arianism; but he was greatly distinguished for his patiencej meekness 
and piety. At his death, so much was he valued by his flock, that th^ crowded 
about his house, with many expressions of sorrow. He breathed his last A. O. 
379, with the pious ejaculation^" Into thy hands, I commit my spirit." 

8. Bilary was a native of Poictiers, in Prance, though the time of his birth is un- 
certain. He was converted to Christianity late in life, and in the year 355 was made 
bishop of his native town. He was distinguished for his attachment to the Gospel 
in its simplicity, and shewed himself to be a man of penetration and genius. He 
openly enlisted himself against tiie Arians ; but, through their address, the emperor 
Constantino was persuaded to banish him to Phrygia, where he resided seveial 
years ; during which time he composed his twelve boola on the Trinity, which have 
been mneh admired by Trinitarians. He was afterwards restored to liberty ; and 
such was his influence and endeavours^ that it was said that Prance was freed from 
Arianism by Hilary alone. His death occurred in 367. 

9. Asnbrose was btvn in Gaul, about the year 333. A singular story, though prob- 
ably untrue, is told of him ; viz. that while he was an infant, lying in his cradle^ a 
swarm of beea came and settled upon his month. From thia^ it was superstitiously 
presaged, that he would be 4i>ti'tguished for his eloquence. He proved to be thus 
distinguished, and was appointed governor of sevisral provinces. He settled at Mi> 
Ian. In the year 374^ thie bishop of that place dying, a great contest arose between 
the Catholics and Arians, concerning his successor. Ambrose thought it his du^, 
as governor, to go to the church, in order to compose the tumult On addressing 
the multitude, they with one voice exclaimed " Let Ambrose be bishopu" 

Thus forced to yield to the wishes of the people^ he was baptised and ordained. He 
died at Milan, in the year 397, leaving behind him several works on reUgious 8ub> 
ject& As a writer, he was concise, and full of turns of wit ; his terms are well cho- 
sen, his expressions noble, and he diversifies his subject vrith great copiousness of 
thought and language. Yet he was wanting in accuracy and order. The hymn 
" 7% Dewn," is attributed to him. 

10. Jerome was born of Christian parents at Stridor near Pamioaia. His father, 
who was a man of rank, took the greatest care of his educatioo, and fumiahed him 
with every &eility for the acquisition of learning. Being placed at Rome^ be had 
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magren in rhfltorie, Hebrew, and in divinity, wlio conducted him througli all parts of 
learning, ncred and profane. 

Having finished liis education, he spent some time in travelling ; and, at length, 
penetrated into Syria, where finding a place of seclusion congenial to his wishes, he 
devoted four years to the critical study uf the Scriptures. 

His health becoming impaired, he left his retirement, yisiting Constantinople, and 
afterwards Rome ; at which latter place, he coropospd several works. In 386, he de- 
termined to retire from the world, and persuaded several persons to accompany him 
to the east At length, he settled at Bethlehem, a town near Jerusalem, where he 
continued to live in a monastery till his death, in 430, having attained to the uncom- 
mon age of 90. 

The writings of Jerome were Tolaminous. Re translated the whole Bible into Laf • 
in, which wss afterwards exclusively adopted by the Roman church. By his wri- 
tings^ be contributed to the growth of superstition, yet of all the Latin fathers, he was 
the most able in unfolding the Scriptures. 

11. Augustine was bom in Africa, in the year 364. His parentage was hnmU^ 
bat his Qx>ther was distinguished for her exemplary virtue. His father, designmg 
him for some of the learned professions, placed bim at school ; but such was his vi- 
cious make, that he neglected study for gaming and public shows, and invented a 
th o us a nd false stories to escape the rod, with which he was, however, leverely chas- 



His father, sometime after, sent him to Carthage, to pursue his studies. Here^ he 
acquired a taste fix" reading, and especially for rhetoric, in which latter accomplish- 
ment he soon became distinguished ; and, on his return to his native place, gave lec- 
tures on that subject, with high reputation. But he had now become a heretic, and oon- 
tiooed tofolkiw his vicious course of life. 

Some time afteff he left home with a determination to visit Rome. The prayers of 
a ptooB mother fiiUowed him, although he had left her without acquainting her with 
his design. On his arrival at Milan, he visited Ambrose, and attended his preaching. 
The sermons of this pions man made a deep impresskm upon his mind, and he be- 
came a Catholic in 884. 

His real conversion occurred not long after ; and he became one of the most sin- 
cere and ardent Christians of his time. In 391, he was elected bishop of Hippa 
Prom this date, he set himself for the defence of the gospel, and became the admira- 
tioo of the Christian world. From his writings was formed a body of theology, 
which tor centuries after, was the guide of those who desired to shun the errors of 
popery, and walk in the truth. His death occurred in the year 480, at the age of 76.' 

12. Mm OkryaoeUtm was bom at Antiocb, of a noble family, about the year 364. 
His education was entrusted to the care of his mother, who strictly attended to it, and 
while yet quite young, he was disposed to fiivor Christianity. 

At an early age, he formed the resolution of adopting a monastic life ; and in the 
year 374, he betook himself to the neighboring mountains, where he lived four years, 
with an ancient hermit ; af\er which he retired to a still more secluded phce, where 
fas spent two years more in a cave ; till, at length, worn out with watehings^ fastingib 
and other severities, he was forced to return to Antioch. 

Sometime after, such was his reputation, that he was called to preside as bishop at 
Constantinople ; he began immediately lo attempt a reformation in his diocese. This 
gave great displeasure to the clergy, and the more wealthy part of the community, 
through whose influence Chrysosiom was seised, by order of the emperor, and exiled 
to a port on the Black Sea. But such was the tumult excited by this measure^ that 
the eotperer judged it advisable to ncall him, and restore hun to his bishopric 

6* 
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No lOMier, howsveri wat Chrysoitoin once more eatabUahed in ha» office, than hts 
eoatomary zeal began to display itaelf, of which hie enemies taking advantage, again 
procured his boniahment to Gucusua^ a wild and inhospitable place in Armenia. And 
not yet satisfied, some time after, they prevailed upon the emperor to send him to Pic* 
tyua, a more distant region on the borders of the Black Sea. 

On his way to this latter place, from the fatigue of travelling, and the hard usage 
he met with from the soldiers^ he fell into a violent fever, and died in a few hours. 
His death occurred in the year 407. 

Chrysostom was one of the ablest preachers, that have adorned the Christian 
Church, To strong powers of mind, and a lively imagination, he added fine powers 
of elocution, and hence commanded immense audiences. He was an able commenta- 
tor on Paul's episdes. He unM eonstitutionaQy ardent; prompted by a zeal, which 
perhaps was not sufficiently guided by judgment, he m«t with bitter persecution, 
which brought him to his grave. 

13. Pelagius, Sec. 36. 
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TBI PlBlOD OF THE RISE OF THE MAHOMETAN IMP08TUBE WILL EXTEND 

FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SUPREM'ACT OF THE JtOMAN 

PONTIFFS, A. D. 606, TO THE FIBST CBU8ADE, A. D^ 1095. 

1. The establishment of the supremacy of the Roman pon- 
tifis, in the year 606, with an account of which our last period 
concluded, forms an important era in the history of the Church ; 
and indeed of the world ; as it laid the foundation of a power, 
which in its exercise was more commanding, and more exten- 
aive, than any temporal prince eyer enjoyed. 

For the space of five centuries, this power was gradually rising to the point, at 
which we now contemplate it In the time of Constantine, as already noticed, (Period 
4, Sec 25,) the bishops of Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople, were by 
Constantine placed at the head of all their brethren. At a later period, (Sec 30,) this 
preeminence centered chiefly in the bishop of Rome, although the point was warmly 
oontestsd by the bishop of Constantinople. At length, however, (Sec. 45,) the Roman 
pontiff accomplished his purpose, and at the hands of Phocas, received the dtle of 
universal bishop. 

This is the date of the establishment of the papal power. But tl^ wai not the pa» 
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riod of its full growth. Prom thii dme^ this power coutinu(e4 toaeqnire ttrength* 
and to extend its inflaence, until, in temporal doiminion, the pope of Rome hdd an en* 
▼iaMe rank among the potentates <if the earth ; and as a spiritual power, reeeiYed the 
homage of nearly the whole world. 

The riae of such a power was the sobjeel of prophecy, centuries before. Daniel, 
who ilonrished about the year 606 B. C. clearly predicted (Chap. 7,) the downfidl 
and division of the Roman empire into ten kingdoms, whieh occurred about the yeer 
476. (Period 4, Sec. 40.) These ten kingdoms were represented by ten home. 
(Chap. 7, 24.) After the ten horns, another horn should arise, diverse from the rest 
This is the papal power. And, eay s the prophet, " he shall speak great words againsi 
tlie Most High, and think to change times, and laws.*' Paul, also^ describes this pow* 
er, which he calls, the " man of sin," (2 Thess. 2,) " the mystery of iniquity,"— '* the 
son of perdition, who opposeth and ezalteth himself above all that is called GoA, or 
that is worshipped ; so that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, shewing him* 
self that he is €rod.*' Under the figure of a beast, John describes this power, (Rev. 
18,) which should, " open his mouth in blasphemies against God— make War against 
the saints, and overcome them, and exercise power over all kindreds, and fiDngnes^ 
and nations." In another chapter (17,) he represents the same power, under the fig* 
ure of a woman, upon whose forehead was written — mtstibt, babtlok the 

OBBAT, THB MOTHBB OF HABLOTS, AND ABOMINATION OF THE EASTB.** 

Observation. For the porpose of giving to the student a connected view of the 
■ubject, we shall briefly notice, thefaciUtUt presented to the Roman pontilF fiir extend- 
ing his authority, and the means employed, by which that authority came to be ex- 
ercised over nearly the whole world. 

2. Three circumstances existing at this time, and continuing 
for several centuries, contributed to the increase and establish- 
ment of the papal power. These were the ignarancej the su* 
persHtum^ and the corruption of the world. 

1. Ignorance. The incursions of the northern barbarians, (Per. iv. Sec 38,) 
spread an intellectual famine throughout all Europe. The only men of learning 
were the monks, who seldom left their cloisters; and the only books Were manu- 
scripts, concealed in the libraries of the monasteries. Not only were the t^imffi^ 
people ignorant of the art of reading ; but this ignorance extensively pertained to the 
clergy. Many of the latter couM scarcely spell out the ApostW ereed ; and eten 
•ome of the bishops were unable to compose a sermon. 

2. SuperstiUon, The universal reign of superstition, contributed to the same re- 
suhs. The spiritual views of religion of primitive times>-^e simplicity wtuch had 
marked the order of the ancient worships were no more, in their roon, an ttnmealh 
ing roond of rites^ ceremonies and festivals, were introduced } and in the ofaservanee 
of these, the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel, and the religion of the heart, were 
effectually lost sight of. The common people were taught to revere the clergy, with 
Idolatrous veneration. More was thought of an image of the Virgin Mary, than of 
the Son of God ; an<i greater virtue was attributed to a finger, or a bone of an Apos* 
tie, than to the sincerest prayer of faith. Upon this superstition the popai fastened; 
they increased it by every means in their power, and made it instrumental in extend- 
ing their lordly power. 

3. Corruption. But the universal corruption of the wwM accelerated the tH- 
umphs of the papal throne, more than all other means, tf piety existed, it waS con- 
fined to few, and to nations remcie from Rome. Even a cold morality was scarcely 
inesikiled. HoUmss of heart, and the pnctioe of the Christian virtnei^wirei " 
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Vice and falsehood characterized the times. The worship of ioiagea, the 
poweMion of relics, the contribation of money to the treasaries of the Roman pontifl^ 
were urged, as insuring a passport tu heavenly felicity. 

d. We shall next speak of the means employed by the papal 
power to extend its influence. We notice JirsU the preference 
given to human compositions over the Bible, 

The art of printing was, for a longtime, yet unknown. Copies of the scriptures 
were scarce, and so valuable, that a single copy was worth the price of a hoiise. , The 
ignorance of the common people was, therefore, in a measure unavoidable. The 
popea and the dergy were willmg it should be so. Taking advantage of this igno- 
rance, they palmed upon the people such opinions of the fathers, and such decrees of 
councils^ as suited.their purpose ; and stamped them with the authority of God. In 
this way, the Bible was neglected ; its voice was unheard ; and upon the strength of 
human opinions and human decrees, the papal power extended its ghostly authority. 

4. A second means employed to extend the authority of the 
papal power, consisted in efforts, under the patronage of the Ro» 
manpontiffsy to convert the heathen. 

Aware of the importance of first raising the standard of the cross, under the auipi- 
eea of papal authority, the popes were ready to embrace every opportunity to send 
forth missionaries, attached to their cause. Hence, many heathen nations were visi^ 
ed, and efforts made to spread the knowledge of Christianity ; at the same time care 
was exercised to send only such as were deeply imbued with the spirit of the Roman 
hierarchy. Never were men more faithful in any cause. They taught the heathen 
to look upon the Roman pontiff as their spiritual father, and to bow to his authority, 
as the vic^erentof God oneartli. Wh^re reason failed to accomplish their purpo> 
■es, resort was had to force. Many were the instances, and among them may be 
mentioned the Pomeranians, the Sclavonians, and the Finlanders, in which baptism . 
was administered, at the point of the sword. 

5. A third means employed, was the introduction of the wor» 
ship of images. 

The introduction of images into places of Christian worship, dates its origin soon 
afW the time of Constantine the great ; but, like many other superstitious practicei^ 
it made its way by slow and imperceptible degrees. There were tliose who strongly 
reinonstrated against the practice ; but their opposition was ineffectual. The passion 
' inereaaed, and being fostered by the Roman pontifl^ and their servants, it strongly 
tended to divert the minds of the people from the great objects of faith and worship^ 
presented in the scriptures; and gave increasing power to the papal throne, over the 
wandering and darkened minds of the multitude. 

6. Afourth means employed to increase and strengthen the 
papal power, was the influence of monkery, which was enlisted 
in the cause. 

• The rise and progressof monkery has already been unfolded. (Period 4, Sec. 27.) 
With scarcely an exception, the institutions of monkery were on the side of the papal 
power, and with sedulous care did the Roman pontiffs foster these institutions, that 
(hey might further tlie objects of their ambition. The monks were faithful to thefr 
master's cause. Every project started by the popes, received their sanAion ; and the 
severest denunciations were poured forth from the convents, against thoae who should 
call in qnealion the wisdom of the papal throne. 
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7. A fifth means employed, was the taneikm given dy the 
popes to the passionfor Ae reUcs of saints, which ciniA the ninik 
century reached an extraordinary height. 

Such was the seal inspired oo this subject, that msajr, erea in emiuent itatimii^ 
made kmg pilgrimages, to obtain some rehc of the primttiFe saints. Judea was ran^ 
sacked. The bodies of the Apostles and Martyrs are said to have besB dug np, and 
great quan titles of bones were brought into Italy, and sold at enormous prices. Even 
clothes were exhibited, which were declared to be those in which Christ was wrap* 
ped, in infancy; pieces of his manger were carried about; partsof his gposs the 
spear which pierced his side — the bread which he broke at the last sapper — and to 
wind up the whole, vials were preserved, which, it was said, contsined the milk of the 
mother of Christ, and even the Saviour's blood. 

From adoring the relic, the muldtude passed to adore the spirit of the saint. Seis* 
Ingupoa this love of idolatry, the Roman Pontiffs issued their ooounands^ that no 
saint should be worshipped, except such as had been canonised by them. This at 
once invested them with an enormous power. They made saints of whom they pleas* 
ed, and the people were taught to regard these saints as their protectors— as having 
power to avert dangers— to heal maladies— to prepare the soul for heaven. By these 
means, the Son of God was kept from view ; and the deluded multitude mads to fee^ 
that the pown* of health, of life, and salvation emanated from Rome. 

8. A mtslh means employed, was the sale of abeohttioH and 
indulgencies. 

The Roman Pontiff, as the vicegerent of God on earth, claimed to have power not 
only to jKirdon sins, but also to grant perminion to commit sin. A doctrine so so* 
cordaot with the corrupt state of manners and* morals, which for centuries prevaile(^ 
was received with implicit fiuth. The murderer, the assassin, the adulterer, needed 
now only to pay the prescribed foe^ and his sins would \» blotted out ; those who 
wished to commit these crimes, in like manner, needed but to open their purses, to re- 
ceive a plenary indulgence. The consequence of this sale of pardon, was a vast in- 
crease of the revenues of tlie Roman pontiffs, and nearly an absolute controul over 
the minds of the millions who adhered to the Roman faith. 

9. A seventh means employed was the invention of the doc* 
trine of purgatory, or a state of temporary punishment qfier 
death. 

This wss a powerful engine, and most effectually was it used, for the purpose of 
enriching and aggrandising the Roman hierarchy. Prom this purgatoiy, and the 
miseries pertaining to it, the people were taught that souls might be released, if pray- 
ers and masses in sufficient number, snd from the proper sources, were ofiend np^ 
Hence^ the richest gifts were bestowed upon the Church, by the surviving friends of 
those for whom the benefit was sought ; and the dying transgressor readily parted 
with his possessions to secure it 

10. An eighth means employed, and, perhaps, hy &r the most 
efficient of all, was the establishment of t/^ Inquisition. 

The Inquisition dates its origin in the 13th century. It originated ig an attempt 
to crush some persons in Gaul, (now Prance,) who had ventured to question the an- 
tbority of the Roman pontifis. In the year 1204, Innocent III. sent inquisiton^ as 
they were called, headed by one Dominic, into Gaal, to execute his wrath upon per- 
'sons, whohaddaredto^peakinoppositioBtothe papal throne. 
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These inqaisitora so effectually performed their embassy, that ofiicArs with similar 
power were appointed in every city. Hence rose the Inquisition, which iir time be- 
came a tribonal by which nations were kept in awe, and in subjection to the papal 
dominion. 

11. Such were some of the principal means employed by the 
papal power, during several centuries, to extend and confirm 
its authority. Never were means employed more effici^itly, 
and never was a dominion more absolute than that of the Roman 
pontif&. 

12. The natural and necessary consequence of the system 
adopted, was the decline of pure religion. Doubtless there 
were individuals who held the faith in purity ; but to Rome and 
its idolatrous prescriptions, nearly the whole world paid its hum-' 
ble adorations. 

13. But it is time to take a view of the principal subject of 
this period, viz, the RUe of the Mahometan Imposture. The 
author of this false religion was Mahomef, an Arabia^ who was 
bom at Mecca, a city of- Arabia, in the year 569, or 570. 

Mahomet was descended from illustrious ancestors ; ahhough his parents were 
much reduced in the world. At an early age, he was deprived of these natural 
guardians, and the care of him devolved npun Abu Talcb^ a distinguished uncle. 
While under his pationage, he accompanied several caravans into Syria, at different 
times, by which his knowledge of men was considerably extended. 

At the age of 25, he entered into the service of Cadijah,*a rich and noble widow 
of Mecca, whom soon after he married. By this alliance, he was raised from a 
humble sphere in life, to the station of his ano^tors. 

According to tradition, Mahomet was distinguished both for the beauty of his per- 
son, and the power of his eloquence, by which he was abl^ to exercise great influence 
over the passions and affections Of men. Towards the rich, he was always respect- 
ful ; to the poorest citisens of Mecca, be wns kind and condescending. 

The intellectual endowments of Mahomet were also distinguishing. His memory 
was capacious, and retentive ; his wit easy and social ; his imagination sublime ; his 
Judgment dear, rapid, and decisive^ Yet, with all these advantages, he was an 
. illiterate barbarian ; and in his compositions, was obliged to depbnd upon the assist- 
ance of others. 

14. From his earliest youth, Mahomet was addicted to reli. 
gious contemplations ; and at a certain season every year, he 
used to retire to a cave, three miles from Mecca ; where, at 
length, he matured that religion, which he afterwards propaga- 
ted, and which was destined to overspread some of the fairest 
portions of the globe. 

The design of the Roman pontiib was to eorrupt Christianity ; that of Mahomet 
WM to introduce another religion. His grand doctrine was, that there is only one 
Godi ud that Mahomet is his prophet To please both Jews and Christians, he ad- 
mined that MosM aiid Christ were prophets ; bat repreaeotod hiipself as superkn to 
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them, and divinely commissioned to reform the religious B3r9tem which they had m- 
tablished. Setting aside the Scriptures, be pretended to have received rovelatioDS 
from God ; which, with the assistance of an angel, he embodied in the Koran, the 
only sacred book of the Mahometans. ^ 

The re/^'on of the Mahometans consists of two parts— /at'rA and practice; of 
which the former is divided into six branches : Belief in God ; in his angels ; in 
the Koran ; in his prophets ; in the resurrection and final judgment ; and in God's 
absolute decrees. The points relating to practice are, prayer, with washings ; alms ; 
fasting; pilgrimage to Mecca, and circumcision. 

Of God and angels the Mahometans appear to have some just notions, although 
they attribute many unworthy employments to the latter. They admit that God has, 
in s«v:cessive periods, communicated revelations to mankind l^ prophets; bat that 
with the Koran, revelation has closed. The time of the resurrection is a secret, be* 
longing only to God. When Mahomet asked the angel Gabriel about it, he confess- 
ed his ignorance. As to the punishment of the wicked, Mahomet taught the exist- 
ence of seven hells, each of which is designed for different classes of tran^reasors ; 
but all will at length be admitted to paradise, excepting such as reject the Koran. 
The heaven of the Mahometans is to consist of sensual enjoyments. They are to 
repose in groves, on the banks of pure streams of water ; to be clothed in robes of 
silk ; to feast from dishes of gold,^ and to drink of the choicest wines, &c. 

In respect to the duties enjoined, Mahomet encouraged his followers to hope, that 
prayer will carry them half way to God ; fasting will bring them to the door of the 
divine palace, and alms will give them admittance. He also incaleated the duty of a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, as indispensable ; saying that he that should die without per- 
forming ir, might as well die a Jew, or a Christian. 

15. In the year 609, Mahomet, having matured his system, 
began to announce himself as a prophet of God, and to publish 
his rehgion. For several years, his efforts Were confined to the 
walls of Mecca, and even here his success was small. 

His first converts were his wife, his servant, his pupil and a friend. In process of 
time, ten of the most respectable citizens of Mecca were introduced to the private 
lessons of the prophet, and were won over to his faith. These were the only tri- 
nmphsof his religion, for fourteen years. 

16. In the year 622, a storm arising against him at Mecca, 
he fled to Medina, another city of Arabia. This flight is called 
by the Mahometans the Hejira, or more properly the Hejra, 
and is regarded by^them as their gr,and epoch. In this latter 

' city, his success was greater. Several of the principal citizens 
heard the prophet, and joined his standard. 

17. From the time of his establishment at Medina, he assu- 
med not only the exercise of the office of a prophet ; but that, 
also, of a civil ruler ; and such was the. success of his religion 
and his arms, that before his death, which occurred in the year 
632, he was master of all Arabia. 

' At the expiration of six years, from his retirement into Medina, he could ooaiA 
fifteen hundred followers in arms, and in the field. Prom this period, hii military 
standard vnM raised, and victory followed whithersoever be went^ He fought io 
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fnrflon at nine battles ; and fifty entenrprises of war were achieved in ten yean by 
kinnelf, or hia lieutenanta. The spoil taken was first collected into one common mass^ 
when djatribotion was made. One fifth waa reserved for charitable uses ; the re* 
mainder was shared in adequate portions by the soldiers. Allured by the hope of 
plonder, thousands flocked to his standard ; and were taught by the prop^iet to be> 
Ueve, that the reward of eternal glory would surely be the portion of such as were 
laithfal to it "A drop of blood," said he, " shed in the cause of God j a night spent 
in arms, is of more avail than two months of fasting and prayer ; whoever falls in 
battle, fda sins are forgiven ; at the day of judgment, his wounds shall be resplendent 
as vermilion, and as odoriferous as musk ; and the loes of his limbs shall be supplied 
by the wings of angels and cherubiriis." 

In the year G28, he led his army against Chacabar, a city of Arab Jews, which 
was carried by storm. On entering it, he took up his quarters, at the house of Ha- 
reth, one of the principal inhabitants. Zeinab, a daughter of Hareth, wishing to 
make trud of his powers as a prophet, inserted a quantity of poison into a shoulder 
of mutton, which was served up at table. Bashar, a com|)aaion of Mahomet, bad eat- 
en but little of it, before he fell into convulsions, and died on the spot. Mahomet, by 
•pitting oat what he was eating, escaped for the time ; hut he had taken so much of 
the poison, that he never recovered. Yet, he lived for the space of three years after, 
gradually wasting away, until, at length, A. D. 632, the poison brought his life to a 
close. His death, however, was hastened by a burning fuver. He was buried at 
Medina, where he died. 

The story of his relics being suspended in the air, by the power of load stone in an 
iron co&nt and that too at Mecca, instead of Medinn, is an idle fabrication ; as hjs 
tomb at the latter place has been visited by millions of pilgriras) and from authentic 
accounts of travellers who have visitetl both these holy cities in disguise, we learn, 
that it is constructed of plain mason work, fixed without elevation upon the surface of 
the ground. 

18. The death of Mahomet, for a time filled his followers 
with consternation ; but at length, gathering strength from their 
loss, they pushed their conquests ; and Syria, Persia, Egypt, 
and other countries, successively submitted to their arms. In 
Uie year 637, they reached Jerusalem, and the ** Holy city" fell 
under their dominion. 

In the succeeding century, 713, the Saracens, a name applied to the followers of 
Mahomet, but which was derived from a |jeople, who inhabited the northwestern 
part of Arabia, passed from Africa into Spain, where they put an end to the kingdom 
of the Goths, wJiich had existed 300 years. From Spain they advanced into France^ 
deaigniog the conquest of Europe, and the extermination of Christianity. Between 
Tours and Poictiers,tlieircomitless legions were met by an army, under the bravo 
Charles Bfartel, and 370,000 of the Saracens were defeated and slain in a single day. 

This ¥ras a si'vere blow to the enemy of the cross ; but, at a subsequent period, the 
arm* <^ Mahomet were triumphant in several countries. Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
and the maritime coast of Gaul, fell'into their possession ; and even to the walls of 
Rome, they spread terror and dismay. 

Id the beginning of the 13th century arose the Ottomana, socalle^frem Othman, 
their chief. They inhabited the northern border of the Caspian sea. These Otto- 
mans, (sAerwards called Turks,) were converted to the Mahometan faith by the Sara- 
cans. At a subtsqaent period, turning their arms against ths Saraceos, they bmo. 

7 
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Med that proad people, and subjugated such parts of Asia and Africa, as had submit- 
ted to the Mahometan faith. 

Hajazet, the third soTereign in succession from Othman, conceived the plan of ez> 
tending his victorious arms over Europe, and of blotting from existence tlie religion 
of the Grospel. Just as he was ready to fall upon Constantinople, Timur Beg, com* 
jaooly called Tamerlane, the mighty emperor of the Tartars, fell upon him, with a 
million of men, and subdued him and his army iiiidor his power. 

Tamerlane and his army professed the Mahometan f.tiil). True to the principles of 
his religion, he employed the most inhuman severity towards Christians, whenever 
within his reach, of whom many by his order" suffered death in the most barbarous 
forms, while others were condemned to pi rpetual slavery. 

From their defeat by Tamerlane, the Tuiks gradually recovered, and in the follow- 
ing century, 1453, during the reign of Constantino XII, Mahomet II, at the bead of 
30,000 Turks, besieged and took possession of Constantinople. From this time the 
Eastern Empire ceased to exist, and Constantinople has smce continued the seat of 
the Turkish government. 

At the present time, Mahometanism is spread over Turkey, Tartary, Arabia, A£- 
rica, Persia, and the dominions of the Great Mogul, and is thought to embrace about 
100 millions. The Mahometans are divided into two principal sects, who differ con- 
cerning the right of succession to Mahomet The Sheicha or ShiiteSy who are chiefs 
ly Persians ; believe in Ali^ the son-in-law of Mahomet, as his true successor, he be- 
ing appointeid to that office, by tLe impostor, on his death bed. The other sect called 
SonniteSf believe in AbubekeVf the father-in-law of Mahomet, who by means of the 
army, was chosen his successor. The Sonnites inhabit E^t Persia, Arabia, Turkey, 
and Independent Tartary. A new and powerful sect has recently sprung up in Ara* 
bia, called Wahaheea, who profess to be reformers. 

19. The seventh century presents a considerable difierence, 
between the east and the west, in respect to the state of the 
Church. In the east, the influences of divine grace seem to 
have been in a great measure withheld, and in respect to the 
prosperity of the Redeemer's kingdom, we have nothing cheer- 
ing to record. Even in the west, superstition and vice were 
lamentably on the increase ; but in some countries, particular- 
ly in England and France, true godliness shone for a consider- 
able part of the century. 

Milner observes, that during this century " there was a real effusion of the spirit 
in England ; so that numbers were turned from idols to the living God. The pastors, 
first of the Roman, and aflerwards of the British communion, kboured in the west 
with simplicity and success. Edwin, one of the British monarchs, with all his no- 
bles, and very many of his subjects, was baptized. Towards the close of thecentu; 
ry, however, the aspect of things was somewhat changed, and the faith and love of 
many grew cold." 

From England, several missionaries were sent to the continent, and by their la- 
bours, some faint glimmerings of the Gospel were scattered through Germany, Ba- 
varia, Friesland and Denmark. Among these, the famous Willebrod, an Anglo- 
Saxon, distinguished himself, by embarking with eleven colleagues for Bavaria and 
Friesland, which were the principal scenes of his labours. 

20. During this century, the authority of the Roman pontifis 
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was gradually increasing ; a great degree of pomp and splen- 
dor marked their spiritual court, and things were rapidly tend- 
ing to the maturity of the anti-christian power. 

21. In the following century, about the year 727, the great 
controversy began between the Greek emperor and the bishop 
of Rome, respecting tm^e t^^or^^ep. This is the date which 
Milner assigns for the beginning of the popedom, which from 
this time is to be regarded as antichrist indeed ; for it set itself 
by temporal power to support false doctrine, and particularly 
that which deserves the name of idolatry. 

The introductioD ef images into places of public worship, seems to haTecommen- 
ced at a considerably earlier period than this ; but as yet no council had giiren its 
sanction to the practice, and many iu the Church were strongly opposed to it But, 
during the 7th century, the evil made a most rapid progress, and in the 8th arrived 
at its zenith. It did not, however, succeed without a struggle, and as tlie conflict 
ultimately imued, in bringing about two important events, viz. the schism between 
the Greek and Roman Churches, and the establishment of the pope as a temporal 
potentate, we shall briefly sketch the leading particulars of the controversy. - 

22. In the year 727, as already stated, Leo, the Greek em- 
peror, began openly to oppose the worship of images. But no 
sooner had he avowed his conviction of the idolatrous nature 
of the practice, and protested against the erection of images, 
than Germanicus, bishop of Constantinople, and Gregory II. 
bishop of Rome, warmly opposed him ; in which opposition 
they were supported by great numbers, both in the Roman and 
Greek churches. 

23. In the year 730, Leo issued his edict against images — 
deposed Germanicus, and ordered the removal of an image, 
which had been set up in the palace of Constantinople. 

As the officer, charged with this service, mounted the ladder, and with an axe 
struck the image several blow?, some women present threw him down, by pulling 
the ladder away, and murdered him on the spot. An insurrection ensued, which was 
quelled by the emperor, at the expense of mUch blood 

The news of this flew rapidly to Rome. The emperor's statues were pulled down, 
and trodden under foot. All Italy was thrown into confusion ; attempts were made 
to elect another emperor in the room of Leo, and the pope encouraged the attempt 
Greek writers affirm, that he prohibited the Italians from paying tribute any longer 
to Leo. 

24. In the midst of the controversy, Gregory II. died, and 
was succeeded by Gregory III. who soon a&r his election as- 
sembled (732) a council, in which he excommunicated all, who 
should speak contemptuously of images. 

25. Both Leo and Gregory III. died in 741 ; the former was 
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succeeded by his son Constantino, who inherited all his fether** 
zeal against images ; the latter was succeeded in the popedom 
by Zachary, who entered into the controyersy in favour of 
images,' with all the spirit of his predecessor. 

26. At this time Childeric, a weak prince, occufHed the 
throne of France. Peptn, son of Charles Martel, was his prime 
minister. The latter, aspiring to the throne, referred the ques- 
tion to pope Zachary , Whether it would be just in him to depose 
his sovereign, and usurp the throne ? Zachary answered io 
the affirmative, and Pepin ascended the throne. 

27. As a reward to the Roman pontiff, Pepin, in the year 
755, conferred on Stephen, the successor of Zachary, several 
rich provinces in Italy, by which gift he was established as a 
temporal monarch. 

The arrogance and icnpiely of this Roman pontiff may be learned, firoln a letter, 
which heforgedf and aent to Pepin, as the production of the ApotUe Peter : ** Peter, 
called an Apostle by Jesoa Clurist, Son of the living God, ^ Aa through me^ the 
whole Catholic, Apuetolic, and Roman Church, the mother of all other Cburchea^ is 
founded on a rock ; and to the end, that Stephen, bishop of this beloved Church trf* 
Rome, and that virtue and power may be granted to our Lord to rescue the Church of 
Qod out of the hands of its persecutors : To your most excellent prinoes, Pepin, 
Charles, and Carloman, and to ail the holy Bishopa and AbboCs, Prieats and MonkSr 
as also to Dukes, Counts and people, I, Peter, the Apostle, dc., I conjure yoo, and 
the Virgin Mary, who will be obliged to you, gives you notice, and commands yoa« 
OB do also the thrones, dominations, &c If you will ikic fight for me, I declare to 
you, by the Holy Trinity, and by my apostleahip, that you shall have do share is 
heaven/' 

This letter had the desired effect. Pepin passed the Alps with an army, and aa> 
. sisted the (X)pe against the Lombards, who being intimidated, surrendered to the pope 
the Elxarchate of Ravenna, and 21 cittoB. Thus was the acefitre added to the keya, 
the sovereignty to the priesthood. 

28. The question concerning images still continued to agitate 
the Catholic Church. At length, m the year 787, a council was 
assembled at Nice, under the auspices of the empress Irene, 
and her son, which established the worship of images, and pro- 
ceeded to anathematize all who should reject it, or atten^t to 
remove any images from places of public worship. 

This council consisted of 850 bishops. Their result was sanctioned by the em> 
press and her son. Idols and images were erected in all the churchea, and thoaa 
who opposed them were treated with great severity. The language empk)yed by the 
above council in their anathema, is worthy of notice^ aa ahowing the impiety and 
profaneness to which the advocates of the Roman hierarchy had at length arrival 
'* Long live Consfantine and Irene his mother— Damnation to all heretica~DamBe> 
tlon on the council that roared againai venerable imagee-~The holy Trinity hatit dept^ 
•edtben." 
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. 29. But it must not be supposed that the prevailing oorrup- 
tions of the Church, or the arrogant claims of its successive 
popes, were implicitly allowed by all other bishops and Church- 
es, even in Italy itself. On the contrary, there were many, 
who warmly remonstrated against the corruptions of popery, 
and the worship of images. 

30. But among the opposers of the errors of the Church of 
Rome, no man is more conspicuous than Claude, Bishop of Tu- 
rin, who about the year 817, began by preaching the pure doc- 
trines of the Gospel, to lay the. foundation of those Churches, 
which amidst the thick darkness of the succeeding centuries, 
flourished in the vallies of Piedmont in Italy, and in whose his- 
tory, during a long and gloomy night, is doubtless to be traced 
the trtie Church of the Redeemer on earth. 

This truly great roan, who lias not improperly been called the first prolestant re* 
former, was born in Spaia In his early years, he was chaphtin to the emperor 
Lewis, of Franco. This monarch, perceiving tlie deplorable ignorance of a great part 
of Italy, in respect to the doctrines of the gospel, and desirous of providing the 
Churches of Piedmont with one, who might stem the growing torrent of image wor- 
ehip^ promoted Claude to the see of Turin, about the year 817. 

In this event, the hand of God may be perceived ; since in the very worst of time% 
he 80 ordered his providence, as to preserve a seed to serve him, and a spot where true 
religion should shine, amidst the moral darkness which was envebping the rest of the 
world. 

At Turin, and in its vicinity, Claude raised his voice most succeMfuUy against the 
existing errors of the Church. He removed the images from the churches— and 
drew the attention of the people to the Bible. He taught them that Jesus is the true 
head of the Church ; denied the authority of the popes; and censured, in just terms^ 
the idolatry and superstition, which every where, through their influence, abounded. 

It may appear a matter of surprise to some, that an opposer so zealous and intrepid 
as Claude certainly was, should haVe escaped the fury of the Church of Rome. But 
it should be remembered, that the despotism of that wicked court had not yet arrived 
«t its plenitude of power and intolerance. To which may be added, as another very 
probable reason, that some of the European monarchs viewed the domineering influ- 
ence of the bishopisof Rome with so much jealousy, as gladly to extend their protec* 
tion to those, whose labours had a tendency to reduce it; such was, at this time, the 
case with the court of France in regard to Claude. 

dL We now come to the tenth century, which, however, we 
shall pass with a single remark, viz, that it was the ** leaden 
age** of the Church^— the darkest epoch in the annals of man- 
kind. 

" The history of the Roman pontifis that lived in this century,'* sayi Moeheim, " if 
a history of so many monsters, and not of men ; and exhibits a horrible series of 
the most flagitious, tremendous, and complicated crimes, aeall writers, even those of 
the Roman community, unanimously confess.'t Nor was the state of things much 
better in the Greek Church, at this period ; ai a preof of which the tame learned 

7* 
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writer MBtanees the example of Theophylaet, patriiuch of CoMtsntiiieple. ** ThUi 
«reffiiptofy prelate, who sold every eccletiaatical benefioe as eoon ae it became vaeantf 
had in his atables above two thousand hunting horaes, which he fed with pignuts, 
pistachios, dates, dried grapes, figs, steeped in the moet exquisite vrines, to aU which 
he added the richest perfumes.'' 

82. The eleventh century differed but little from the tenth« 
There were some, however, even in this dark and gloomy peri* 
od, who dared to protest against the abominations of popery. 

The chief point in which this century differed from the tenth, consiBted in im* 
provements in learning. The arts and sciences revived, in a measure, among the 
clergy and monks, though not cultivated by any other set of men. We speak in re* 
gardto the western church ; for the eastern, enfeebled and oppressed by the Turks 
and Saracens from without, and by civil broils and factions within, with difficulty 
preserved that degree of knowledge, which, in those degenerate days, still remained 
among the Greeks. Scarcely any vestiges of piety can be traced among the eaatem 
Christians at this time. 

The only piety which seems to have existed is to be found in Europe. A few in* 
stances of open opposition to the errors of popery are recorded. In the year 1017, 
several persons in Prance denied the lawfulness of praying to martyrs and confonorB, 
dc. ; and on their refusing to recant, thirteen of their number were burnt alive. 

, About the middle of the century (1060) arose Berengarius, a person of greaf 
learning and talents, who warmly attacked the doctrine of trttMubttantiation. By 
this, was meant, that the bread and wine nsed in the Lord's supper, were by conse* 
crflti<Hi converttd into the body and blood of the Lord Jeaue^ and were actually the 
same, as was born of the Virgin Mary, the same as sufikred on the cross, and was 
raised from the dead. 

Such was the doctrine nf transubstantiation. It was first openly advocated, abont 
the year 831, by a monk named Pascasius Radbert. The doctrine was too moii* 
Btrous and ahrnini to be received at once. But it was perceived by some of the popes 
to be capable of being turned to their account ; and, therefore, it received thehr sanc- 
tion, and was incorporated into the creed of the Church of Rome. 

Berengarius denied the doctrine, and employed his |ien powerfully against it He 
insisted that the body of Christ is only in the heavens, and t>»at the elements of bread 
and wine are merely the symbols of his body and blood. The efforts of Berengarius, 
however, were attended with little success. The priests were unwilling to dismiss a 
doctrine, which gave them power to convert the bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ, when they pleased; much more unwilling were the popes, for if the 
meanest priest could effect this, what must be the power of the Roman pontiff. 

The doctrine, therefore, continued to be cherished by the Church, and in the year 
1216 the belief of it was declared by Innocent Itl. to be feentUd to oaivaHon. To 
the preseat day, it -eonstituiei one of the gi«at doetruMS of the Roiaaii Getholac 
Chnrch. ^ 

33. The eleventh century is distinguished for the final separa* 
tion between the Eastern and Western^ or, as they were ofteQ^ 
termed, the Grtd^ and Latin Churches. In the year 1054, an'^ 
attempt was made tolreconcile the difTerences between these two 
great divisions of the Christian Church, and legates were sent, 
S>r thispurpose, by the Roman pontiff, to Constantinople. Both 
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partial, however) were too proud to make concessions, and the 
negotiations were abruptly terminated. Before leaving the 
city, the Roman legates assembled in the Church of St. Sophia, 
and proceeded publicly to excommunicate the Greek patriarch, 
and all his adherents. Since that time, all efforts at reconcilia- 
tion have been ineffectual, and to the present day these Church* 
es remain separate. 

The history of the controyersy bcitween the Greek and Latin Chorchei, it i« none* 
oeaaary minutely to trace. The first jealoasieb between them, are nipposed to have 
been excited at the council of Sardia, aa early as the year 347. These jealousies 
eontinned to increase^, and a constant struggle was maintained by each for the ascend^ 
e»cy over the other, (Per. 4, Sec. 46,) until the bishop of Rome obtained the victory. 

About the toiddle dfthe iKh century, a controversy which commenced in the 6th, 
^VH carried on with great spirit between tliese churches, in relation to the proeewkn 
«f Cte Holy GhoBt; theChurch/of Rome maintaining, that the spirit proceeds from 
the Father and the Son; while the Gh^eek Christians maintained that he proceeds 
from the Fatlier by or tkraugh the Son. The heat engendered by the discussion of 
this doctrine, led to other differences ; which, multiplying and atrengtliening, ter- 
1, in process of time^ in a total and permanent separation, as above recorded. 



DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD V. 

ft 
ObKf^MUioH. A wide difference may be noticed between this and the fbrmer peri* 
t)d, in respect to distingutsed men ; especially such as shone in the department of 
letters. Learning and science found comparatively few friends in the Church of 
Christ; and consequently few have come down (o us, in any manner distinguished 
fiir the seal and piety of a more primitive day. We shall notice some, however, 
who attracted attention even in thia " iron aoe'' of the Church. 

1. Mahameif authoiv of the Koran, and the Mahometan im- 
posture. 

2. WUIebrody an Anglo-Saxon, a famous misnonary about 
the year 692, the scene of whose labours was Frieslandt and 
adjacent parts. 

3. Bedtf an Englishman, who flourished about the year 700,. 
celebrated for an Ecclesiastical History from the Christian era 
to his own time ; and for several theological works. 

4. Akmn^ a native of Yorkshire, England, educated by the 
reoerable Bede, and afterwards called to the continent by Char- 
lemagne, under whose patronage, he did much to revive learn- 
iDg and science. 

5. Piucant»£aJ3eri, a monk, who about the year 831, first 
tipenly advocated the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

6. Claude of IVirtn, the fether of the Waldenses. 

7. Gode8chaicu$9 a German, known for his defence of the 
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doctrines of predestination a^d free grace, and for the sufieriiigs 
, which he endured on account of it. 

8. Alfred the Great, king of England, who died about the 
year 900, distinguished for his love of letters, and for founding, 
according to some, 'the University of Oxford. 

9. BerengariuSf arch deacon of Angiers, in France, a pow- 
erful opposer of the doctrine of transubstantiation, about the 
year 1050. 

10. Anselnu archbishop of Canterbury, in 1092, distinguish- 
ed for his great piety, and for several theological treatises, 
which were of signal service, in that dark day of the Church. 

1. Mahomet, Sec. 13, and onward. 

2. Willebrod in his miflsionary efforts was accompanied by eleven colleague^ all 
of whom, with their leader, greatly distinguished themselves in their efforts to spread 
the Grospel, not only in Friesland, (a province of the Netherlands,) but also in Den* 
mark, and other neighbouring countries. Willebrod was afterwards ordained Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht, and died among the Batavians, in a good old age. 

3. Bede was born in England, about the year 672, and was so distinguished for 
his piety and humility, tliat he acquired the surname of " Venerable." He received 
his education in a monastery, and pursued his studies with so much diligence, that 
he soon became eminent for his learning. Being inclined to a monastic life, he con- 
fined hinuself chiefly to his cell, where he devoted himself to writing. His principal 
work was an Ecclesiastical History, which was published in 731. His death occur-r 
red about the vear 735. 

4. Ateutn flourished about the year 770. He received his education under the 
venerable Bede, and like his master, was a distinguished scholar and writer. In 793 
he removed to France, being invited thither by Charlemagne, by whom he was great- 
ly honoured, and whom he instructed in rhetoric, logic, mathematics and divinity. 
The latter part of his life he spent in the abbey of St. B^Iaitins^ at Tours, where he 
died in 604. 

5. Paacasiua Radbert is supposed to have been a German by birth. He was a 
monk, and aflerwal-ds Abbot of Corbey. He published his sentiments concerning 
the Sacrament in 831, which although powerfully opposed by men of more evangel- 
ical views, were afterwards adopted by the whole Roman CaUiolic Church. 

6. Ciaudeqf Turin, Sec. 30, and onward. 

7. CrodeachtUcus was a monk of Orbais, in Saxony. Mosheim says he rendered 
his name immortal, by his controversy about predestination and free grace, more 
scriptural views of which doctrines he appears to have entertained than some of his 
eontemporaries. In consequence of his writings, he was thrown into prison by the 
archbishop of Mentz, where, after being degraded from his oGcet, he died in 869. 

8. Alfred the Chreat was an excellent prince, and a fttous man. He was a Catho- 
lic ; but not a blind devotee to all the abominations <^ popery. He lamented the 
Ignorance and irreligion of his tiuies^ and proved himself a reformer. Church min- 
isters the most pious and apt to teach, were patronized by him. One third part of 
bis time, he employed in translating the item, foreign books into the English tongue^ 
and engaged in many other learned and liberal pursuits, calculated to promote the 
BDoral character of his subjects. Alfred died in the year 960. 

9. Berehguritu flourished about the year 1060, one of the darkest periods, which 
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Mttled upon the Chnreh. He enliHad hirasdf agunit the doctrine of transobitaii- 
tiation, for which he wai condemned both at Rome and Paris. For a time, being 
^without friendi, he seems to have been frightened into a renunciation of his opin- 
ions. But. being convicted by his conscience of his error in so doing, he drew up his 
eonfcMioo, in which he slicwed that he saw the truth ; bui in his explanation Uiere 
was still too great a conformity to prevailing errors. The writings of Berengarius^ 
bowever, after his death, served to correct the opinions of many, and were a formidB^ 
ble weapon, in the hands of truth, against the falsehoods of the Church of Rome. 

10. itneeim was a native of Savoy, but came to England in 1092, where he was 
made archbishop of Canterbury. He was an evangelical man, as his writings testi- 
fy. He embraced the doctrines of AuguMine, many of whose books he copied and 
eirculated. He spent much of his time in meditation and prayer, and seems on all 
occasions to have had the spiritual welfare of hie flock at heart. He was not free 
from the snperstitions of the times ; but he entertained more correct views thap 
toMUf of his ooDtemporaries, sod did more for the cause of evangelioal truth. 
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Peter the Hermit preacMtig to ihe Crusaders. 
PERIOD VL 



THE PERIOD OF THE CBUSADBS AND OF THE PAPAL 8CHIBM WILL EXTEND 

F£OM TBB FIRST CRUSADE, 1095, TO THE COMMENCEMENT 

OF THE REFORMATION, BT LUTHER, 1517. 

1. We have now arrived at the latter part of the eleventh 
century, at which time, we meet with the Crusades, or Holy 
Wars, as they were called. These wars are but little con- 
nected with the history of the kingdom of Christ ; but, as they 
arose out of the superstition of the age — as they form a prom- 
inent feature in the history of the antichristian apostacy, and 
were improved by the popes to increase their influence, — and 
especially as the relation of them throws some light on the histo- 
ry of Europe, during this benighted period, it may not be with- 
out its use to give, in this place, a concise account of them. 

2. In the year 637, as already mentioned, (Period 5, Sec, 18,) 
Jerusalem was conquered by the Saracens ; but, influenced by 
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self-interest, they allowed the thousand pilgrims, who daily 
flocked to the ** Holy City," on the payment of a moderate tri- 
bute, to visit the sepulchre of Christ — ^to perform their religious 
duties, and to retire in peace. 

Towards the close of the tenth, and beginning of the eleventh centuiy, the passion 
for pilgrimages was greatly increased, by an opinion which began to prevail over Eu- 
rope, that the thousand years mentioned by John, (Rev. 20, 2—4) were nearly accom- 
plished, and the end of the world at hand. A generoJ consternation seized the minds 
of men. Numbers relinquished their possessions, forsook their families and friends, 
and hastened to tho holy land, where they imagined Christ would suddenly appear !• 
judge the living and the dead. 

3. In the year 1065, the Turks took possession of Jerusalem ; 
and the pilgrims were no longer safe. They were insulted ; in 
their worship they were derided, and their effects were not un- 
frequently plundered. 

4. Towards the close of the eleventh century (1095,) Peter, 
the hermit, a Frenchman, bom at Amiens, who had returned 
from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where he had witnessed the 
trials to which the pilgrims were exposed ; conceived the project 
of arming the sovereigns and people of Europe, for the purpose 
of rescuing the holy sepulchre from the hands of the infidels. 

With the above object in view, Peter travelled from province to province, exciting 
princes and people to embark in this holy enterprise. His personal appearance ezei- 
ted the curiosity of all classes. His clothes were exceedingly mean ; his body seemed 
wasted with famine ; his head was bare ; his feet naked ; in his hand he bore aloft a 
large crucifix. " When he painted the sufferings of the natives and pilgrims of Pales- 
tine," says Gibbon, " every heart was melted to compassion ; every' breast glowed 
with indignation, when he challenged the warriors of the age to defend their brethren, 
and rescue the Snvioui." 

5. At this time, Urban II. occupied the papal chair. Per- 
ceiving the advantages of such an enterprise to the Roman Hi- 
erarchy, he entered into the views of Peter, and zealously set 
himself to enlist the princes and people of Europe, to arm 
against the Mahometans. In consequence of the measures 
adopted, a numerous army was collected, which, after a variety 
of fortune, reached Jerusalem, and was successful in plantilng 
the standard of the cross on the holy sepulchre. 

Urban, at first, doubting the success of such a project, summoned a council at Pla- 
centia. It consisted of 4000 ecclesiastics, and 30,000 of the people ; all of whom unan^ 
imoosly declared fof the war, though few seemed inclined persomilly to engage in the 
service. A second council was held during the same year, at Clermont, at which tho 
po|je himself addressed the multitude ; which, at the conclusion of his address^ ex- 
claimed " It it the will of God ! It is tht will of God /" 

Persons of all ranks now flew to arms with the utmost ardour. Eternal salvation 
Wisf rooiiicd all who should go forth to the help of tlio Lord. A spirit of enthusiaso 
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pervaded Europe. Not only noMee end biehopi^ with the tbooiaiidi aabieet to thtir 
influence, entered into the cause with emulation ; but eren women, concealing theii 
MX in the disguise of arniaur, were eager to share in the glory of the enterprise. 
Robbers, and incendiaries, and murderers, and other kindred characters, embraced 
the opportunity to expiate their sins, and to secure a place in the paradise of God. 

At the head of an undisciplined multitude, amounting to 300,000^ Peter the her- 
mit, in the spring of 1096, commeneed bis march towards the east Subject to little 
control, this army of banditti, for such it may properly be termed, marked their route 
with various outrages, particularly towards the Jews, thousands of whom they roost 
inhumanly slew. But the frown of providence seemed to settle upon this unholy 
multitude ; for scarcely one third part <^them reached Constantinople, and even these 
were defeated, and utterly destroyed, in a battle at Nice, by the Sultan Solyroan. 

A formidable body of disciplined troops was, however, following in ttie rear ; and 
not bug after reached the environs of Constantinople. Al the head of these was the 
distinguished Godfrey of Bouillon, supported by Baldwin his brother, Robert, duke 
of Normandy, and various other distinguished princes, and generals ait Europe. On 
reaching Nice, Godfrey reviewed his troops, which were found to amount lo 100,000 
horse, and 600,000 foot 

Nice was soon taken by the invaders ; the conquest of which was followed by the 
capture of Eideasa and Antioch, where they vanquished an army'of 600,000 Sariu%ns. 
On their arrival at Jerusalem, A. D. 1099, their numbers had greatly diminished, ow- 
ing partly to disasters, and partly to the detachments which they had been obliged to 
mdce, in order to keep possession of the places which they had conquered. Accord* 
ing to the testimony of historians, they scarcely exceeded 20,000 foot, and 1600 horsey 
while the garrison of Jerusalem consisted of 40,000 men. 

Notwithstnnding this inequality in respect to numbers^ the invaders restdutely be* 
sieged the city ; and, after a siege of five weeks, took it by assault, and put the garri. 
son and inhabitants to the sword, without distinction. 

The conquest of the city being thus achieved, Godfrey was saluted king. The 
crown, however, he enjoyed only about a year ; being compelled to resign it to a le> 
gate of his Holiness^ the pope, who claimed it as the rightful property of the Roman 
See. 

6. The Holy City being now in possession of the friends of 
the Cross, the conquerors began to return to Europe. The 
Turks, however, gradually recovering their strength, at length 
fell upon the new kingdom, threatening it with utter ruin. A 
Mecand crusade was therefore found necessary. This was 
preached by the famous St. Bernard, through whose influence, 
an army of 300,000 men was raised, from among the subjects 
ofLouis VII. of France, and Conrad III. of Germany. This 
army, headed by these monarchs, took up its march towards 
Jerusalem, in the year 1147. The enterprise, however, failed, 
and after encountering incredible hardships, besides the loss of 
their troops, these princes returned, with shame, to thmr king- 
doms. 

7. The failure of the second crusade reduced the affairs of 
the Oriental Christians to a state of great distress ; which, in 
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the year 1187» was much increased by Saladin, now sovereign 
of Egypt, Arabia, S3rria and Persia, who invaded Palestine, and 
annihilated the already languishing kingdom of Jerusalem. 

8. Thenews of this catastrophe reaching Europe, Pope Cle- 
ment III. immediately ordered a third crusade to be proclaimed. 
The reigning sovereigns of the principal states in Europe, ea- 
gerly enlisted in the cause — Philip Augustus of France, Rich- 
ard I. of England, and Frederick Barbarq^sa, of Germany. 
Little success, however, attended the expedition, and the respec- 
tive monarchs, excepting Frederick, who was drowned in Cili- 
cia, returned to their kingdoms, after a variety of fortunes, with- 
out having rescued the holy city from the power of the infidels. 

9. It is unnecessary to pursue this history of fanaticism fur- 
ther. We shall only observe, therefore, in addition, that seve- 
ral other crusades followed those we have mentioned, which, 
however, failed of accomplishing the object for which they 
were undertaken. 

The crusades owed their origin to the niperatition of an ignorant and barbarous age^ 
■nperadded to ambition, love of military achievement, and a desire for plunder. For 
nearly two centuries, Europe was disturbed by these enterprises ; and many were the 
privations which almost every family was called to endure on a6oount of them. 
The loss of human life was immense. Two millions of Europeans were supposed to 
have been buried in the East Those who survived, were soon blended with the Ma- 
hometan population of Syria, and, in a few yetlrs not a vestige of the Christian coq- 
qnests remained. 

10. The immediate effects of the crusades, upon the moral 
and religious state of the world, were deplorable. The super- 
stition of the times, already great, was much increased by 
them, as were the power and authority of the Roman pontiffs ; 
besides that a higher relish for immoraUty and vice was diffused 
among all classes of the community. 

As the popes were the great promoters of these Holy wars, so to them accrued the 
chief advantages^ which resulted from them. By means of them, they greatly increas- 
ed their temporal authority ; they being in fact the military commanders in these ex- 
travagant enterprises, while emperors and kings were only subordinate officers. 

TIm Crusades were sources, also, of incalculable wealth to the popes, to the church- 
es and monasteries, for to them the pious crusaders bequeathed their lands, houses, 
and money ,* which few of them ever returned to claim. 

Barbarous and destructive, however, as were these romantic expeditions in them- 
selves, they were not without some beneficial results to the state of society, in respect 
to its political condition — to tlie manners and customs of the people— to commercial 
intercourse — to literature— and in the end, to religion itself 

11. Having thus disposed of the subject of the Crusades, we 
return to matters more purely ecclesiastical, and shall attempt 
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to trace the leading events, which relate to the Christian Churchy 
down to the commencement of the reformation. The labors of 
Claude, of Turin, in Italy, in the year 817, noticed Period 6, 
Sec. 30, laid the foundation of several Churches in the vallies of 
Piedmont, of which Turin was the principal city, which for 
more than two centuries maintained the doctrines of the Grospel 
and the worship of God in great purity. 

12. The history of this people, from the days of Claude to 
the time of Peter Waldo, 1160, is involved in obscurity. They 
seem to have had no writers among them capable of recording 
their proceedings, during this period ; but it is well known that 
they existed as a class of Christians, separated from the erro- 
neous faith and practice of the Catholic Church ; and, at length, 
became quite numerous. 

18. The general name given to these people was WcUden- 
ses or Valdensesy from the Latin word valUs, or the Italian 
word valdesi ; both of which signify vaUey. They were thus 
called, because they dwelt in vallies. 

The word Piedmont, in which principality these people resided, is derived from 
two Latin words, viz. Pede tnontium, " at the foot of the mountains." This princi- 
pality is situated at the foot of the Alps. It is bounded on the north by Savoy; co 
the east by the Duchy of Milan and Montserrat ; on the south by the country of 
Nice, and the territory of Geneva; and on the west by Prance. In former times, it 
constituted a part of Lombardy ; but more recently, it has been subject to the king of 
Sardinia, who takes up his reridence at Turin, the capital of the province^ and one of 
the first cities of Europe. 

The principality contains several beautiful and fertile vallies, the chief of which 
are Aiosta and Susa on the north ; Stura on the south ; and in the interior of the 
country, Lucerna, Angrogna, and several others. In these vallies, as if the all-wae 
Creator had from the beginning designed them for this special purpose^ the tme 
Church found a hiding place, during the prevalence of error and superstition. 

Besides the general name of Waldenses, these people — some of whom appear to 
have existed In different countries — received other appellatious, such as Cathari, or 
pure ; LeonisUt or poor men of Lyons ; Albigenaet, from Ally, a town in Prance, 
where many of them lived ; also Petro-brusaians, from Peter Bruys^ an eminent 
preacher ; FrcUricelU, and many others. All these branches, however, sprung 
from one common stock, and were animated by the same moral and religious princi> 
pies. 

The existence of such a people, during the continuance of the grand corruptioii, by 
the papal power, was clearly predicted by the Apostle John, under the character of 
the " ttDo vntnessea." (Rev. xi. 3.) By these it is supposed are designated the true 
followers of Christ, who should from age to age bear witness to the truth. 

14. From the time of Claude of Turin, these people appear 
to have existed in considerable numbers, both in the vallies of 
Piedmont and in other countries; yet from the year 1160, 
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they were much increased hy the lahours of Peter Waldo, a 
merchant of Lyons, in France ; who, being awakened by an 
extraordinary occurrence in Divine Providence, entered with 
uncoDimon s^eal, and with great success, into the work of re- 
forming the people in his neighborhood, and of spreading among 
them the knowledge of the pure doctrines of the Scriptures. 

One eyening, after supper, as Waldo sat conversing with a party of his friends^ 
and refreshing himself with them, one of the company suddenly fell and expired. 
Such a lesson on the uncertainty of life, most forcibly arrested the merchant's atten- 
tion. He was led, by this event, to the most serious, reflections, and the result was 
his convenrioa. 

Waldo was now desirous of communicating to otherB^ the hafqpiness which he him- 
■df enjoyed. He abandoned his mercantile pursuits, distributed his wealth to the 
poor, as ocoasion required, and industriously employed himself to engage the attaor 
tton of all around him to the " one thing needful." 

The Latin Vulgate Bible was the only edition of the Scriptures, at this time, in Eu- 
rope ; but that language was understood by acareely one in an hundred of its inhabit- 
ants. Waldo himself translated, or procured some one to translate the four gospehi 
ittto French. This was the first translation of the Bible into a modern tongue, since 
tlM time that the Latin had ceased to be a living language. 

An attentive study of the Scriptures, discovered to Waldo the monstrous errors of 
the Church of Rome. ^ multiplicity of doctrines, rites and ceremonies, had been in< 
trodoced, for which the Scriptures gave no authority. This discovery led him loud. 
ly to declaim against existing errors, and particularly to shew the wide difference 
which existed between the Christianity oftlie Bible, and that of the Church of Rome. 

15. The labors, and success of Waldo, were not long con- 
cealed from the friends of the Roman Church ; and a great 
storm of persecution was raised, Itpth against him and his con. 
verts, on account of which, in the year 1163, they were com- 
pelled to flee from Lyons. 

16. On retiring, Waldo and his followers spread over the 
country, sowing the seeds of reformation wherever they went. 
The blessing of God accompanied them ; the word of Grod grew 
and multiplied, not only in the places where Waldo himself 
planted it, but in more distant regions. 

On leaving Lyons, Waldo retired to Dauphiny, where he preached with great 
•Qoeess ; his principles took deep and lasting root, and produced a numerous bar- 
vest of disciples, who were denomhiated, (Sec. 13,) Leonists, Vaudois, Albigenses, 
or Waldensei^ Ac 

In Dauphiny, Waldo, meeting v^th the spirit of persecution, was forced to flee into 
Picardy ; whence also being driven, he proceeded into Germany. At length he setp 
tied in Bohemia, where, in the year 1 179, he finished his life, after a useful ministry 
of nearly 20 years. 

17. On the persecution of the disciples of Waldo, many of 
them fled mto the vallies of Piedmont, taking with them the new 
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translation of the Bible ; others proceeded to Bohemia, and not 
a few migrated into Spain. 

This flight of the disciples of Waldo, was followed by consequences, altogether 
different from the wishes or expectations of their persecutors. Favored by God, they 
spread abroad their principles, and multitndes became obedient to the fahh. In the 
■oath of France, in Switzerkind, in Germany, and in the Low Countries, tbooaands 
embraced their sentisaents. In Bohemia alone, it has been computed that there were 
not less than 80,000 of these Christians, in the year 1315. 

18. The increase of such a people, filled the pope and his 
adherents with indignation ; and the greatest efforts were made 
to suppress them. In the year 1181, pope Lucius III. issued 
his edict against them, hy which not only they were anathema- 
tized, hut also all who should give them support. 

19. In the year 1194, Ildefbnso, king of Spain, adopting the 
spirit of the pope, also issued his edict against such of this peo- 
pie as were to be found in his dominions, declaring it to be hig^ 
treason^ even to 'be present to hear their ministers preach. 




The Inquisition. 

20. But edicts and anathemas were insufficient to prev^it 
the increase of the Waldenses. More vigorous measures were, 
therefore, adopted. In the year 1204, (some say 1206) lono* 
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cent III. edtablished the InqmsiUon, and the Waldenses were 
the first objects of its cruelty. 

The Inquisition owes its origin to the suggestions of Domtnic^ a descendant from an 
illustrious Spanish family. He was born in the year 1 170. Prom his early years, 
he was educated for the priesthoodf and grew up one of the most fiery and bloody of 
OKXIals. Being employed, with some others, in devising measures to suppress the 
heresy of the Waldenses, as the friends of Rome termed their faith, he suggested the 
appointment of men, who should seek out, and bring to suitable punishment, such as 
held doctrines at variance with the interests of the Church of Rome. At first the in- 
quisition had no tribunals. They only inquired, (and from this were called inquis* 
itors) after heretics, their number, strength, and riche& But in the course of a few 
years, the s^rstem was brought to maturity ; and branches of the " Holy Inquisition'' 
were established in several countries of Europe. 

21. At the time of the establishment of the Inquisition, the 
country of Toulouse, in the south of France, abounded with a 
set of people called Albigenses, from Alby, a town where many 
of them lived. They were a branch of the Waldenses. As 
these people were particularly obnoxious to the pope, measures 
were adopted to subdue them to the Catholic faith ; or to en- 
sure their ruin. Here, in 1206, the Inquisition was established, 
and from that year to 1228, was constantly at work. Besides 
the Inquisition, an immense army was raised, which invaded 
the country, spreading fire and sword among the distracted Al. 
bigenses ; not less than a million of whom, including those of the 
invaders who were slain, most miserably perished in this period. 

Count Raymond, at this time, governed the inhabitants of Toulouse. To him ap- 
plication was made, by the pope, to expel the Albigenses from his dominions; bu( 
they, being a peaceable peof^e, and loyal subjects, the Count refused to molest them. 

Thwarted in his object, the pope immediately sent inquisitors into Toulouse, who 
established their court in the castle of a nobleman, and commenced the operations of 
their engine of death. 

Unfortunately, soon afler the inquisition was established, one of the chief inquisi- 
tors was aasassinated. Count Raymond, suspected of being privy to the murder, was 
loaded with the highest censures of the Church, and his dominions threatened with an 
invasion. 

Justly alarmed, Raymond offered his submission, and in token of his sincerity, sur- 
rendered to his holiness seved fortified cities in Provence. But this not being deem- 
ed a sufficient sacrifice to ecclesiastical pride and malignity, the Count was seized, 
and scourged, and being stripped of his apparel, was turned out to seek a shelter as he 
was able. 

In the mean time, an invading army, consisting of 100,000 men, entered Toulouse ; 
and attacking the Albigenses^ took possession of their cities, filled the streets with 
■laughter and bk>od, and committed to the flames numbers whom they had taken pris- 



By the arrival of fresh leviet, the army wassoon after mcreased to 300,000 men, 
(aume writtri make them 500,000.) The city of Beziers fell before them, and its io^ 
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habitant^ to tbe Bombor of 23)000) were indkeriminately mamcred, and the ekf ]^ 

■elf deitroyed by fire. 

CarcaMone waa next bcaieged, bat bere the invadera met iK'ith a reaiatanoe fnm 
the Aibigeoaea, which waa moat miejcpected. Thoaaanda of tbe beaiegera, who i^- 
proached the walla, were alain ; and eren tbe ditches were filled with fallen corpses. 
At length, however, wearied out, and overpowered by numbers^ the lower part of ths 
ci^ waaaurreodered, and its miserable inhabitanta fell before the aword. 

The upper part waa yet aecure. Finding the reduction of this more difiieult than 
waa anticipated, the king of Arragon waa dispatched to aeek an interview with the 
E^l of Beiuera, who waa at the head of the Albigenaes. 

An interview accordingly took place ; bat the Earl, not inclining to aubmiaaicxi, at 
that time, a second interview waa obtained, at which, he waa basely betrayed and n> 
tained a prisoner. 

No sooner had the inhabitantB of Carcassone received the intelligence of the Esrl^ 
confinement, than they burst into teara, and were seized with auch terror, that they 
thought of nothmg bat how to escape the danger they were in. But blockaded at 
they were on all sides, and the trenchea filled with men, all hnman probability ofes- 
cape vaniahed from their eyea. A report, however, waa circulated, that there waa a 
vault, or subterraneous passage, soniewhere in the city, which led to the castle of Ca- 
beret, a distance about three leaguea from Carcaaaone, and that if the mouth or ebtry 
thereof could be found, Providence had provided lor them a way of eacape. AJl the 
inhabitanta of the city, except thoee who kept watch of the beaiegera, immediately 
coounenced the aearch, and succeaa rewarded their labour. The entrance of the cav* 
ern was found ; and at the beginning of night, they began their journey throuf^h i^ 
carrying with them only as much food as was deemed necessary to serve them lor a 
few da3ra. On tbe following day, they arrived in aafiey at the castle^ fhxn whence 
they diapersedthemaelvea through diflferent parte of the country, aome prDceeding to 
Arragon, aome to Catalonia, othera to Toulouse, and the citiea belonging to their par> 
ty, wherever God, in hia providence, opened a door for their admission. 

The awful ailence which reigned in the aditary city, excited no little SDrpriae, on 
Che following day, among the beai^era. At firat they suapected a atratagem to draw 
them into an ambuscade, but on mounting the walla and entering the town, they cried 
oat, "the Albigonaea are fled." The legate isaued a proclamation, that no peraon 
•hoald aeize or carry off any of the plunder — that it should all be carried to the great 
church of Carcaaaone^ whence it waa dtapoeed offer the benefit of the invader^ and 
the proceeds distributed among them in rewarda according to their deserta. 
W Such is a brief account of one of the criiaadea against the Albtgenses. Othera fill- 
lowed, and acarcely can any one conceive the acenea of baaeneaa, perfidy, barbarity, 
indecency and hypocrisy, over which Innocent IIL and hia immediate anrpesaora^ 
presided. Cities were plundered ; caatlea were stormed ; muhitudea were botoher- 
ed — ^were tortured ; women weie insulted and ravished ; thoaaanda were put to ths 
■word, or were conaumed by the fiamea. Such were the calamitiea wbieh God, hi 
hia providei^ permitted to be viaitad upon hia true Church, and soeh were the tri- 
wnplia of anti-chriat over the faithful diacipleaof Jeana. 

22. While the persecution was raging with soch nesistlesB 
fury against the Albigenses, in the south of France, the inhiO). 
itants of the rallies of Piedmont, appear to have enjo jed a laiga 
portion of external peace, which continued, with iKit one ezoep. 
lion, (about the year 1400,) to the year 1487. 
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The provideooe of God wsi locMt conspicuoas in relation to the inhabitanti of theie 
vallies, in blessing them with a succession of mild and tolerant princes, in the dokes 
of Savoy. These princes, receiving the most favorable reports of tbem as a people> 
sirnple in their manners, free from deceit and malice, upright in their dealings, loyal 
to their governors, turned a deaf ear to the repeated solicitations of priests and monks ; 
and from the beginning of the 13th century, until the year 1487, nearly 300 yeari^ 
peremptorily refused to molest them. 

An effort Was indeed made to introduce the inquisition into Piedmont, bat the pro* 
ceedings in France had sufficiently opened the eyes of the inhabitants to the spirit and 
principle of that infernal court, and the people wisely and resolutely resisted its estdih 
liahment among tbem. 

23. During the above persecution of the Albigenses in 
France, many of this people, to escape its fury, crossed thePy. 
renees, and took shelter in the Spanish provinces of Arragon 
and Catalonia. Here they flourished for several years ; they 
built Churches, and their ministers publicly and boldly preached 
these doctrines. 

24. The vigilance of the inquisitors, however, traced their 
steps, and in the year 1232, the Inquisition was established in 
Arragon. From this time, for a century and a half^ measures 
of the greatest rigor were incessantly carried on in that quar- 
ter, and also in Catalonia, against these refugees, before their 
extermination was effected. 

25. In Grermany also, in Flanders, and in Poland, the Wal- 
denses were persecuted with peculiar severity. Indeed, wherev- 
er they existed, they were sought out, and hunted down, by em- 
issaries from papal Rome, as if they were the pests of the worlc]^ 
and the most obnoxious foes of the Church of God. 

26. In the year 1300 was established by Boniface VIII. who 
at that time occupied the papal chair, the celebrated ytar ofJu- 
hUee. Christians, throughout the known world were invited to 
visit the Churches of St. Peter and St. Paul, at Rome, with a 
promise from the pope, that he would pardon their sins. 

An invitation so impious as this, a Christian at the present day would sesroely b6> 
liev« to liave been accepted by Bdy, yet such was the ignorance of the people and 
•och the soperstition of the times, that multitudes came from all quarters^ to cast in 
their gifts into the treasury of the Roman see, in exchange for which, they recelTed 
the benediction of his Holiness, and the pretended pardon of all their sins. 

This tzperiment proved so gainful, that the pontifBi, in after years, shorteiied the 
time of the Jubilee to 26 years, in order that all good Christians, living to the com- 
mon age of man, might be benefitted by this glorious festival. 

27. The year 1300, during the pontificate of Boni&ce Villi 
may be regarded as marking the highest eminence, to which 
the Papal power eirer attained. From this period, firm and 
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lasting as the domudon of the Roman pontiflEb seemed to be^ it 
appeared to he gradually undermined and weakened, partly by 
the pride and rashness of the popes themselves, and partly by 
several unexpected events. 

** Boniface VIIL wm born," aayt Modieim, '<tobe a plague both to Ghorch and 
■tate, a diaturber of the repoee of nations ; and hia attempta to extend the deapodam of 
Che Roman pontiffli were carried to a length that approached to phrenay." Prani 
the moment that he entered npon hia new ^gnity, he laid cbim to a aupreme and ir« 
reaiatible dominioni over all the powers of the earth, both apiritoal and temporal, he 
terrified kingdorasand empires, by tlie threata of his bulls ; called princes and sore- 
reign statea before hia tribunal, to decide their quarrela. In a word, in arrogance 
in boldneas, in loAy pretenaions, he appeared to eioeed all who had gone before him. 

28. Among the causes, which set a limit to the usurpations 
of the Roman pontiffs, and the frst which occurred, was the 
quarrel, which arose ahout this tune, between Boniface VIII. and 
Philip of France, in respect to the supreniacy of the pope, over 
the temporal sovereigns of the earth. 

This doctrine, Boniface ant^antly maintaining, sent the haughtiest letters to Phil- 
ipk in which he asserted thst not only he, but all other kings and prineea were^ by a 
divine command, obliged to submit to the authority of Che popes^ as well in political 
and civil matters, as in those of a religious nature. 

29. Philip, indignant at the doctrine advanced by the pope, 
took measures to depose so execrable a pontiff, by a general 
council ; and in anticipation of the meeting of such a council, he 
caused Boniface to be seized. The person entrusted with this 
business, treated the pope most rudely. His friends succeeded, 
however, in rescuing him ; but the mortification and anguiidi 
occasioned by his msults, soon after caused his death. 

30. Soon after the death of Boni&ce, Philip, by his artful in. 
trigues, obtained the pontificate for a Frenchman, who, at the 
kin^s request, removed the papal residence to Avignon^ in 
France, where it ccmtinued for 70 years. This event, and the 
continued residence of the popes m France, greatly impaired 
the authority of the Roman see. 

81. About the year 1878, occurred what is amunonly term* 
ed the greai western schim, in the election cxftwo popes, one at 
Rome, and another at Avignon ; and fitxn this date to the year 
1414, the Church continued to have two, and sometimes mree 
different heads at thesame time ; each forming plots and thun- 
dering out anathemas against the other. In consequence of 
these differences, the papal authority fell into contempt still 
more, and in a measure both people and princes were released 
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from that slavish fear, by which^ for years, they had been op* 
pressed. 

The poadiT, at this time elected at Rome, was Urban YI ; the pontiff elected at 
AviflToon, was Clement VII. Which of these two is to be considered as the true and 
lawful pope^ is to this day disputed. 

The distress occasioned by this difference, exceeds description. Wars broke oat 
between the fictions of the several popes, by which moltitudes lost their fortunes and 
their lives ; religion «vas extinguished in most places, and profligacy rose to a scan- 
dalous excess. The clergy became excessively corrupt, and no longer seemed 
studious to observe the appeal ance of religion or decency. 

These abuses however, were conducive both to the civil and religious interests of 
mankind. The papal power received an incurable wound. Rings and princes, who 
had formerly been the slaves of the lordly pontiffs, became their judges and masters. 
And many of the least stupid among the people had the Courage to despise the popes, 
on account of their disputes ; and,, at length, cauie to believe that the interests of reli* 
gion might be secured and promoted, without a visible head, crowned by a spiritoal 
•opremacy. 

32. The year 1387 was distingiyshed by the death of John 
WickUffty an Englishman, who, by his preaching and writings 
against the abuses of popery, particularly against the suprema- 
cy of the Roman See — ^the worship of images — ^the invocation of 
saints— -transubstantiation — ^indulgences, £c. gave a still sever. 
er blow to the authority of the Roman pontiffs, and prepared the 
way for the reformation, which was commenced by Luther, in 
1617. 

Wickliffe was bom in Yorkshire, in 1324 Being distinguished for his learning, 
be was advanced to the mastership of Baliol College, and wardenship of Canterboiy 
halL At this time, England, which was completely under the papal (foininion, 
•vanned with the mendicant orders ; who^ invading the universities^ att^pled to 
persuade the students to join their fraternity. 

This conduct roused the indignation of Wickliffe, who commenced writing against 
the mendicant orders, and even against the tyranny of the pope, and the saperstitions 
of the age. 

His writings displeased the archbishop of Canterbury, who deprived him of his o£> 
fioe. Wickliffe appealed to the pope ; but the pope, irritated on account of the firee- 
domwith which he had spoken of popery, confirmed the sentence of the archbishop. 

Wickliffe upon this threw off all restraint. He bad studied the Scriptures; nay, 
he translated llie whole Bible into English, and circulated it abroad. Bieing well ac- 
^pminted with the system of popery, and its antiscriptural character, he began to at- 
tack the monks — to oppose their irregularities— to inveigh against the snperstitioDS of 
the times, and even aimed his shafts against the pontifical power itself. 

The reformer was now persecuted by the monka^ and particularly by the archbish- 
op of Canterbury ; through whose influence, 23 of his opinions were publicly con- 
deraoed, by a cooneit held at London. Wickliffe, notwithstanding the dangers which 
thickened around him, died in peace at iMtterworth, in 1387 ; the. rectory of which 
place had been bestowed upon him, after his ejectment from Canterbury halL But 
bis bones were sometime after taken up, and burned, and his ashes thrown into a river. 

83. Hie followers of Wickliffe, during: ^ U^e time, were 
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considerably numerous ; but after his death, they greatly in- 
creased, both in England and other countries. They were call- 
ed Lollards^ or WkkUJUet. 

The origin of the word LoUard^ which w«i applied to the fdlowenoT Wicklifle^ 
bfjoite imeertaiiL Some mppoee they were eo nlled from^ Walter Lollard, a Dutch- 
man, wh0| during thia eentnry, waa burned to death for hk opiniona. The learned 
tranalator of Moabeim, derivea the term from the German iMllen, which aignifies sinff' 
ing; andlience, in Engliah, Lollard, or ainger. TheLullena, or Lollarda, in Ger- 
many, where the term waa iirat uaed, were aingera, who made it their bnaineaa to in- 
ter the bodiee of auch aa had died of the plague. During their proceaaion to the gra^e^ 
they aung a dirge. In ita application to the followera of Wickliflfe, it aeema to have 
been uaed aa a term of reproach. 

34. The increase of the Lollards filled the clergy, and thd 
other friends of popery, with alarm ; and a most spirited perse> 
cution of them wasconunenced. Many were imprisoned, oth- 
ers were suspended by chains from a gallows, and burnt alive* 
Among the sufferers, who perished in this manner, was lord 
Cohhamj a man, who by his valour and loyalty, had raised him- 
self high in &vour both of the king and people. 

Gobham waa an admirer of the doctrinea of Wicklifle, the wfitinga of whom» at 
great expenae, he had collected, tranacribed, and apread abroad. In conaequence of 
thia, the clergy aeeuaed him to the king, and begged a royal warrant againat iaim. 
The aignal aernoea rendered by Cobham, mduced the king to refine a warrant ; but 
he aent for Gobham, and uaed every argument to prevail on him to renounce hia 
errora, and return to the Ghurch. 

Gobham replied, that he waa ready to obey hia aovereign aa theminiater of God, 
in all thioga lawful ; but that he eonaidered the pope aa the groat anti^hriat, foretold 
in the word of Gud, and therefore, to him he would pay no all^iance. Thia reply 
gave^reat offence to the king, who now delivered him into the handa of hia adveraa* 
riea. 

Gobham waa tried and condemned ; bat hia ezecutioBi waa poalponed far 60 daya. 
Doring thia period, he waa confined in the tower; from which, howevei, efifeeting 
hia eacape, he fled into Walei^ where he waa concealed for four yeara. 

At the ezpuration of thia time, being aeised, he waa carried to london ; aoonaftar 
which he waa auapended alive in chaina, on a gallowa, and burnt to death. 

35. From England, the writings of Wicklifie were cnnied 
by an officer of Oxford into Bohemia, where they were read by 
John HusSf rector of the university of Prague. These writings 
opened the mind of Huss ; who having great boldness and de- 
cision of character, began vehemently to declaim against the 
vices and errors of the monks and clergy, and was successful 
in bringing many in Bohemia, and especially in the university, 
to the adoption of the sentiments of Wickliffe. 

36. The introduction of Wickliffe's writings into the univer. 
sity, gave gre^^t offence to the archbishop of Prague, between 
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whom and Htiss a controveny arose ; which was, at length, 
carried to the pope, who ordered Huss to be cited to appear be- 
fore him at Rome. This, however, he declined, and was ex- 
communicated. He continued, however, boldly to propagate 
his sentiments, both from the pulpit and by means of his pen. 

The measures taken by the archbishop of Prague lo suppress the writings and 
ventimenis of Wickh'fl^ were singularly bold. He issued his orders tliateyery per« 
von, who was in possession of such writings, should bring them to him. We are 
«coordingty told that 200 volumes of them, finely written, and adorned with costly 
covers, and gold borders, probably belonging to the nobility, were committed to the 
flames. These measures^ however, were fiir from having their desired effect ; on the 
-contrary, the writings of Wickliflb abounded still more, and the Hussites became 
more and more numerous. 

37. In the year 1414, was convened the council of Con- 
45tance, for the purpose of putting an end to the papal schism, 
{Sec. 32,) which was effected, after it had existed nearly 40 
years. Before this council, Huss was cited, and at the same 
time, Jerome^of Prague, the intimate friend of Huss. By this 
council, the writings of WicklifTe were condemned, and also 
both these eminent men ; the former of whom was burnt in 
1415, and the latter in the following year. 

This council consisted of several European princes or their deputies^ withSigis* 
cnond, emperor of Germany, at their head; 20 archbishops, lfiObyiliop% 160 other 
•dignitaries, and above 200 doctors, with the pope at their head. 

At this time, there were three individuals claiming the papal chair, and between 
wrbom, and theur respective friends, a severe contest ^as carried on. These, the 
council respectively deposed, and ordained one Martin as the only legal and true head 
of the -Church. Thus the evil spirit of schism was laid, and one important object of 
<he council obtained. 

In obedience to the order of this council, Huss made his appearance at Constance, 
the emperor having given him a passport, permitting him to come freely to the coun- 
cil, and pledging himself, for his safe return. 

No sooner had Huss arrived within the pope^ jurisdiction, than, regardless of the 
•amperoi^s passport, he was arrested and committed prisoner to a chamber in the 
palace. "This viohtion of common law and common justice, was noticed by the 
friends of Huss ; who^ from respect to his character, had accompanied him to Con- 
stance. They urged the imperial passport, but the pope replied, that he had never 
grantedany passport, nor was he bound by that of the emperor. 

Jesomx op Pbaoui was the intimate friend and companion of Huss; inferior 
to him in age, experience, and authority ; but his superior in all liberal endowments. 
He was born at Prague, and educated at the University there. Having finished his 
jtudies, he travelled into several countries of Europe, where he acquired a high repo* 
tadon for his talents and virtues, particulariy for his graceful elocution. The Uni- 
versities of Prague, of Paris, of Cologne, and of Heidelberg, conferred upon him 
the degree of Master of Arts. Having made the tnnr of the continent, he visited 
^gland, where he obtained access to the writiags of Wickliib^ which he copied ou^ 
mad irith them returned to Prague. 
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As Jerome had distingaished himself by an active co-operation with Hobs, in Im 
opposition to the abominations of the times, he was cited before the council of Con* 
stance, on the I7th April, 1415, at the time his friend Huss was confined in a castlcr 
near that city. Arriving shortly afterwards in Constance, or the neighboarhood, and 
learning how his friend had been treated, he prudently retired to iberlingen, an impe< 
rial city, whence he wrote to the emperor and council, requesting a passport ; but 
not obtaining one to his satisfaction, be was preparing to return into Bohemia, when 
he was arrested at Hirschaw, and conveyed to Constance. Few are ignorant of the 
fate of these two eminent men. Both were condemned by the council to be burnt 
alive ; and the sentence was carried into effect Huss was executed on the 7th Ju' 
ly, 1416; and Jerome on the 20th May, 1416. 




The Burning of Huss. 

The former sustained h'm fate with heroic fortitude, praying for his merciless per- 
secutors. Jerome, at first, displayed less magnanimity than his friend Huss. But, 
at the time of his suffering, he met his fate with the courage of a Christian ; fearing 
neither death itself, nor the horrible form in which it came. When he arrived at the 
place, having pulled off his upper garment, and made a short prayer at the staker 
he was bound, with wet cords and an iron chain, and inclosed as high as the breast 
in faggots. Observing the executioner about to set fire to the wood, behind his back, 
he cried out, " Bring thy torch hither. Perform thy oflSce before my face. Had I 
feared death, I might have avoided it." As the wood began to blaz^ he stuig a 
hymn, which the violence of the flames scarcely interrupted. 

38. The news of these barbarous executions quickly reach- 
ing Bohemia, threw the whole kingdom into confusion, aod a 
civil war was kindled from the ashes of the martyrs. 

39. The leader of the avengers of these martyrs, and the 
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advocates of refonn, was John Ziska^ a man of noble family, 
brought up at court, and in high reputation for his love of coun- 
try, and of God. To him multitudes daily resorted from all 
parts, until their number was 40,000. With these he encamp- 
ed on a rocky mountain, about 10 miles from Prague, which he 
called Mount Tabor, whence his followers were called Tabor- 
ites. Until his death, in 1424, he continued boldly to defend 
his cause — declared war against Sigismond, and, in several 
battles, defeated the armies of that emperor. 

At this time, the churches and religious houses in Bohemia, were more numerous, 
more spacious, more elegant and sumptuous, than in any other part of Europe ; and 
the images in public places, and the garments of the priests, were covered with jew* 
els and precious stones. Ziska commenced his work of reform, by attacking these. 
He demolished the images, discharged the monks, who, he said, were only fattening 
like swine in styes, converted cloisters into barracks, conquered several towns and 
garrisoned Cuthna, defeated the armies of the emperor in several battles, and gave 
law to the kingdom of Bohemia, till the time of his death. 

When Ziska found himself dying, he gave orders that a drum should be made of 
his sAtA, which were faithfully obeyed. After undergoing the necessary prepara- 
tions, it was converted into a drum, which was long the symbol of victory to his 
followers. 

40. After the death of Ziska, his followers were divided into 
CaUxtineSf TaborUes^ and other sects, among whom considerable 
hostility appears to have existed. In times of distress, howev- 
er, they all united against the common enemy. At length, in 
1443, the papal party granted to these sects the use of the cup 
in the sacrament, which the council of Constance had denied 
them, and which was one cause of their assuming arms, under 
Ziska. 

41. A still further reform being desired by the more pious 
of the Hussites, a body of these people assembling at Lititz, in 
1456 or 1457, proceeded to form a system of Church govern- 
ment, in more strict conformity, in their view, to that of the 
primitive Christians. They were afterwards distinguished by 
the name of the United Brethren, who for many years experi- 
enced a great variety of fortune. 

The numbers of the United Brethren soon became considerable ; pious persons 
repaired to them, not only from different parts of Bohemia, but from every distant 
qaarter of the empire. Many of the ancient Waldenses, who had been scattered 
upon the mountains, joined the docioty, so that Churches were multiplied every 
where throughout Bohemia and Moravia. 

Scarcely, however, were the brethren reduced to order, ere a terrible persecution 
arose against them. The Catholic party, compelled them to leave their towns and 
viUngef, eveu io the depth of winter. The sick were cast into the open fields. The 

9 
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pnblie priioiit were filled. Many were inhumaDly dragged at the tails of lioraea and 
carts, and quartered or burnt alive. Such as efiected tibdr escape, rctinsd iJiiii the 
woods and eaves of the country, where they held religious, sssembliea, elected their 
own teachers^ and endeavoured to strengthen and edify one another. 

Under Uladislaus, prince of Poland, the exiled brethren returned to their Iiodks, 
and resumed their occupations. In subsequent years they toc^ such deep root, and 
extended their branches so far and wide, that it was impossible to extirpate them. In 
the year 160(^ there were 206 congregations of the United Brethren in Boliemia and 
Moravia. 

From this time, they experienced many vicissitodes, imtil Luther began the re* 
finrmation in Grermany, at- which time so exhausted and wasted were the cbiunehes^ 
thia they meditated a compromise with the Catholic Church, and actually wrote to 
Luther, in the year 1622, for advice on the subject. To their communication Luther 
replied, exhorting them to firmness and constancy, and assuring them thai God, in 
his own time^ would appear for their relief. 

42. In the year 1440, a few years previous to this last event, 
the art of printing was discovered ; by means of which not 
only the Bible, but the writings of the primitive fathers were 
soon spread abroad, which greatly conduced to expose the 
errors and superstitions of the Church of Rome, and to diffuse 
a knowledge of the true doctrines of the Scriptures, among the 
ignorant thousands of Europe. 

43. It has been noticed (Sec. 22,) that the Waldenses, in the 
vallies of Piedmont, appear to have remained in a great mea- 
sure unmolested, in the profession of their religion, tUl the year 
1487. 

To this there was one exception. About the year 1400, a violent oatrage was 
committed upon the Waldenses who inhabited the valley of Pragela, in Piedmont, 
by the Catholic party resident in that neighbourhood. This attack was made towards 
the end of December, when the mountains were covered with snow. So auddea 
was it, that the inhabitants oi the vallies were wholly unapprised of it, imtil the per> 
Mcutors were in actual possession of their caves. 

A speedy flight was the only alternative for saving their lives. Aooordinglv, 
they luwtily fled to one of the highest mountains of the Alps, with their wives and 
children ; the unhappy mothers carrying the cradle in one band, and in the other, 
leading such of their ofipring as were aUe to walk. Their persecutoni however 
pursued them until night came on. Great numbers were slain. The remnant, e» 
veloped in darkness, wandered up and down the mountains, covered with snow, dee* 
titute of the means of shelter from the inclemencies of the weather, or of sapporting 
themselves under it by any of the comforts which providence has destined for thst 
purpose; benumbed with cold, they fell an easy prey to the severity of the cKmate; 
and when the night had passed away, there were found in their cradles, or lying oa 
the snow, fourscore of their infants deprived of life ; many of the mothers, also^ 
lying dead by tbeir sides, and others just upon the point of expiring. This seeme is 
have been the first general attack made by the Catholics, on the WaldeoaSa of Pied- 
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Massacre of the Waldenses. 

44. About the year 1487, Innocent VIII. invested Albert, 
archdeacon of Cremona, with power to persecute the Walden- 
868, in the south of France, and in the vallies of Piedmont* 
Tlds persecution was marked with the most savage barbarity, 
and contmued till the reformation by Luther began. 

Albert was bo wmier invemed with his commission, than he proceeded to the 
south of France, where he directed the king's lieatenant, in the province of Dau< 
phiny, to march at the head of a body of troopis against tiie valley of Loyse. 

The inhabitants, apprised of their approach, fled into their caves, at the tops of 
the mountains, carrying with them their children, and whatever valuables they had, 
necessary for their support and nourishment Their retreats, however, were discov* 
ered hy the lieutenant, who inhumanly suflfocated four hundred children with their 
mothers. A greater number to avoid dying by suflTocation, or being burnt to death, 
precipitated themselves headlong from their caverns, upon the rocks below, where 
they were dashed in pieces ; or if any escaped death by the fall, they were immedi- 
ately riaughtered by the brutal soldiery. 

Having completed their work of extermination in the valley of Loys^ they 'next 
proceeded to that of Praissiniere ; but Albert's presence, and that of the army being 
Iband necessary in another quarter, he appointed as his substitute in these vallies, a 
Franciscan monl^ who^ in the year 1489, commencad a work of persecution, which 
is said to have been extremely severe. Many were committed to prison, and others 
burnt, without even the liberty of making an appeal. 

While these proceedings were going on in France, Albert had advanced in the 
year 1488, at the head of 18,000 sokUers, against the vallies of Piedmont, which for 
numy years were the theatre of savage barbarity, and of ioteoie sufferiog. 
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We here close this period ; and, in the next, shall speak of the Reformation. From 
a vifiw of the past and of the existing state of the ecclesiastical world, the necessity 
of a reformation is apparent For centuries had the world been enveloped in dark* 
nees, and the iron handed despotism of papal Rome sported with the lives and reli- 
gious liberties of mankind. Bat for the Waldenses, who like stars shone amidst this 
dismal night, the kingdom of the Redeemer could scarcely be said to have been 
manifest on earth. But the era of reformation was now approachinar. The woild 
could no longer sustain the load of guilt and enormity. The powers of darkness 
had reached their summit. Upon the regions of death, the morning of a day was 
dawning, which was to diffuse light and joy among many of the benighted nations 
of the world. ^ 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD VI. 

Iv Peter the Hermit, a Frenchman, who, by his preaching, 
first excited a passion in Europe for the Crusades. 

2. Peter Waldo, a Frenchman of Lyons, who flourished 
about the year 1160, the second father of the Waldenses, Claude 
of Turin being the first. 

3. Thomas Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, who flourish- 
ed about the same time, distinguished for his pride and haughti- 
ness, which led to an open quarrel with Henry 11. king of 
England, to the great disturbance of the peace of that king- 
dom. 

4. Dominic, a Spaniard, distinguished as the founder of the 
Inquisition. 

5. Roger Bacon* ^ learned monk of the Franciscan order, in 
England, who flourished about the year 1240. distinguished for 
the discoveries which he made in the various departments of 
science, and for the lead which he took in the revival of letters. 

6. Thomas Aquinas, a native of Italy, who died in 1274, 
highly distinguished for his attachment to the philosophy of 
Aristotle, and for the authority, which his opinions had in the 
Catholic Church. 

7. Boniface VIIL a pope, whose pontificate, about the year 
1300, marks the highest eminence to which the papal power 
attained. ' 

8. John Wickliffe, an Englishman, called the reformer, on 
account of his preaching and writing against the abuses of 
popery, about the year 1380, and which prepared the way for 
the Reformation, under Luther. 

9. Lord Cobham, otherwise called Sir John Oldcastle, a dis. 
tinguished soldier, who, for his attachment to the doctrines of 
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WickHfle^ suffered death in England, in the year 1417, during 
the reign of Henry V. 

10. John Hussj rector of the university of Prague, in Bohe. 
Haw, who for his attachment to the sentiments of Wickliffe, 
suffered death by order of the council of Constance, in 1415. 

11. Jerome of Prague^ the intimate friend and companion of 
Huss, who suffered death the year following, by the same au- 
thority, and for a similar reason. 

12. John Ziska^ a native of Bohemia, distinguished as the 
auoceflsful leader of the Hussites, in their attempt to avenge the 
death of Huss. 

1. Peter the Hermit^ Sec. 4, and onward. 

2. PeUr fTo/do, Sec. 16, and onward. 

3. Thomae Becket was bom at London, in the year 1119. His progres in learn- 
ing at the university, and afterwards in Italy, was so great, that in 1 168, he was made 
I^ Chancellor, by Henry II. As a courtier, Becket assumed all the gaiety of the 
times ; and on one occasion, in attending the king on a journey, maintamed in his 
train ISOO horse, besides 700 knights and gentlemen. 

At a buer day, Henry conferred on him the archbishoprick of Canterbury ; in 
which office, such was his haughtiness, that he greatly offended his sovereign, and 
caused lasting commotions in the kingdom. Becket refused to suppres the disorders 
of the clergy, to the great disgrace of himself and injury to the Church. In conse- 
quence of the disagreement between the king and himself, Becket reaigned his office 
as archbishops and went to Italy, where the pope espoused his cause against Henry. 

Subsequently a reconciliation took place ; and the king, in proof of his sincerity, 
held the bridle of Becket's horse, while he mounted and dismounted twice. The 
conduct of Becket was not less odious, after his return to England, tlian before his 
departure. At length, Becket was murdered in 1171, by some courtiers of Henry, 
who dashed out the prdate's braini^ before the aliar of his cathedral 

Henry, alarmed, not only exculpated himself before the pope, but did penance at 
the shrine of the murdered priest, passing the night on the cold pavement in penance 
and prayer, and suflEering himself to be scourged by the monks. • 

The violence of his death was the occasion of signal honour being paid to Becket 
He not only became a saint, by the indulgence of the Church ; but so numerous were 
the miracles said to be wrought at his tomb, that two large volumes would scarce con- 
tain the mention of them. 

4. Domtnic, Sec 20. 

6. Roger Bacon waa bom in the year 1214. He was educated at Oxford, and 
afterwards studied at Paris. The age in which he lived was a dark and gloomy one^ 
and was poorly fitted to appreciate the discoveries which he made in science and 
philosophy. His experiments and calculations were so much above the comprehen- 
sion of the times, that he was accused of magic His works were rejected from the 
library of the order of Franciscans^ to which he belonged, and he himself impri»> 



After 10 years painful solitude, he vras set at liberty, and passed the remainder of 
his life in academical repose, at Oxford, where he died 1294. In modem times, this 
great and good man haa had justice done to him, by the reverence and respect i^ch 
unpaid to hun, at the father of the inductiye philosophy. 
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6. l^omiu Aquinatf eaUed the angelical doctor, was a nadve of Italy, and deaoend- 
ed from a noble family. He studied in various places; but at length settled at Na- 
ples, where he led a life of exemplary chastity and devotion. He died in the year 
1274. His writings, which are numerous, prove him to have been a man of great 
learning and extensive knowledge. They consist of ir folio volumes. Hia author- 
ity in religion became decisive in the Catholic schools. 

7. Boniface VIII. Sec. 26. 

8. John Wichliffe, Sec. 32, and onward. 

9. Lord Cobkam^ Sec. 34. 

10. John Hiu8, Sec. 35, and onward. 

11. Jerome of Prague^ Sec. 37. 

12. John ZiskOf Sec 39. 




Luther before the Diet of Worms. 
PERIOD VII. 



'TBK PBRIOD OF THE SEFORMATION WILL EXTEND FROM TIIS OOMMRNORIIBIfT 

OF THAT E7ENT, A. D. 1517, TO THE PEACE OF REUQiON CONOLODED 

AT AUOSBURO, IN 1555, 

1. The year 1517, is generally assigned, as marking the era 
when the Reformation was begun by the Great Head of the 
Church, through the instrumentality oJf Martin Luther. 

This grand revolution, of wbicli we are now to treat, arose in saxony from tmall 
beginnings.' It spread itself, however, with great rapidity, through all the Europeui 
provinces, and extended its influence, more or less, to distant parts of tlie gbbe. 
Prom that memorable period, down to oar own times, it may justly be considered m 
t>ie main spring, which has moved the nations, and occasioned many, if' not most of 
the civil and religious revolutions, that fili the annals of history. The face of Ek^ 
rope, in particular, was changed, by this great event The present age feels yet, and 
ages to come will continae to perceive, the inestimable advantages it produced. The 
history of such an important revolution demands, therefore, particular attention. 

2. The religious state of the world, at the opening of the 
sixteenth century, fifteen years before the Reformation began, 
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is acknowledged by all historians to have been deplorable. 
The nations of Christendom were still in thraldom to the papal 
power. Corruption, both in doctrine, and practice, prevailed 
to an extent seldom before known. Scarcely any thing, pre- 
sented itself to the eye, in any quarter, which could properly 
be d Bnominated evangelical. 

8. Deplorable, however, as was the state of Christendom, in 
the respects mentioned, there were some circumstances, which, 
about thiSf time, were favorable to a refolmation. The Jirsi of 
these was a perceptible dimnuUan of the influence of the court 
of Romet in respect to a considerabhf numeroue dose of »iM£f- 
viduals, scatfered over Europe* 

Lordly as the papal power carried itselt^ that power was evidently on the dedinfe 
Its zenith appears to have been, when, as already noticed, (Per. 6, Sec 28.) the gnitof 
Boniface VIII. occupied the papal chair. The quarrel which that pontiff had with 
PhiMp of France— the subsequent removal of the papal court from Rome to Avigno^ 
(Sec. 31,)— tlie still later schism which had led to the election of tvro popes, each of 
whom claimed infallibility at the same time, (Sec. 34,)— and, more than all, the deci» 
ion of the council of Constance, that a general council was superior to the pope, and 
could depose him, (Sec 39,) — all had powerfully tended to open the eyes of ieflec(> 
ing individuals, and to lessen, in their estimation, the authority of the court of Roma 

4. A second circumstance, at this tune favourable to a re- 
formation, was the general odium f which rested upon the ekrg§ 
and the monkish orders. 

The clergy generally passed their lives in dissolute mirth and luxury; aqaander- 
ing away, in the gratification of their lusts, the wealth which had been set apart for 
charitable and religious purposes. Nor were they less tyrannical, than voluptaons. 
They tretted their fieopie more like vassals, than rational and immortal belng% whose 
souls they had in charge The necessary consequence of lives so dissolnte^ and of 
an assumption of power so unwarrantable, was the loss of public respect and esteem. 

The monkUh orders, also, were, at this time, lying under a similar odium. They 
were considered by many, as cnmberers of the ground ; and occasional complaioU 
were uttered against them They bad broken through every restraint ; had empfey- 
ed their opulence to unholy purposes; and, forgetful of the gravity of their charac- 
ter, and of the laws of their order, rvshed headlong into the shameless practice of 
vice, in all its various form^ and degrees. If some of the orders were less vicious 
as the mendicants, yet their rustic impudence, their ridiculous superstitioiis, their 
igporance, cruelty, and brutish manners, alienated the minds of the people^ and dt> 
minished their reputation from day to day. 

5. A third circumstance favourable to a reformation, was the 
revival ef learning, and a taste for the liberal arts and sciences. 

The art of printing, discovered in 144Q, soon attained to considerable peifectioa 
Books were multiplied and read. Men of the first rank distinguished themselves by 
their love of letters, and their patronage of eminent scholars. Even the haughty 
Leo X. who was elected to the pontificate in >Uie ^ear 1613, and mho poured (brth his 
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I anatheinM agaiiMt Lnthcr, was conspicuoiu far his srdoiir and mnniftcwMW ia liit 

, cause of literature. 

About the time the art of printing was discovered, the West received a great ac> 

' cession of literature from the Ekist. In 1453, the Turks under Mahomet 11. made 

) themselves masters of Constantinople. (Per. 5, Sec. 18.) On this event, maiqrof 

■ the most eminent Greek literati removed into Italy, and other countries of Europe^ 

"where they were employed in instructing youth, in various branches of science, and 

in publishing either Uieir own compositions, or accurate editions of the Latin and 

' Oreek classics. By reason of their labors, many academies were founded in Italy, 

France, and Germany ; libraries were multiplied, and a generous provision waa 

made for men of learning, and for studious youth, ambitious of literary fame. 

Tliis revival of learning was auspicious to the cause of religion. It was daring 
the ignorance of the dark ages, that the papal system gained its ascendency over man- 
kind. Had knowledge been generally disseminated, papal Rome would never have 
attained to its unparalleled power. On the revival of learning, that power began to 
decline. Men were now able to investigate for themselves ; they could estimate the 
Ibrce of argument, and judge between the doctrines of the reformers, and those of the 
advocates of papacy. 

6. A fourth circumstance favourable to a reformation, was 
the conviction on the part of many, thar, a reformation was great' 
Jy needed^ and the desire which hence prevailed^ that such a work 
might be effected. 

The number of those among whom this conviction prevailed, sAys Mosheim, was 
very considerable, in many parts of the Christian world. Thron?h ignorance, they 
were unable to extend their views to a reformation, which should carry them back to 
Grospel simplicity ; but the desire for better things existed ; es^ieeially that some re> 
etraint might be put upon the overgiown power ufthe pontiffs, and that purer maiw 
aers and more correct principles ini^ht prevail among the clergy. 

7. The immediate occasion of the Reformation was the sale 
4yf indulgences, to which resort was had by Leo X. at that time 
in the papal chair, in order to replenish his treasury, which had 
been drained by his various extravagances. 

The doctrine of indulgences proceeded upon the idea, not only of an infinite 
merit in Christ, but that the merit of the saints exceeded in degree what was required 
of them ; and that this aurpluM merit was committed in trust to the popes and their 
cl«>rgy, for the benefit of such as were willing to pay for it Whoiever pleased^ 
might purchase the pardon of their own sins, present, past, and future, and also ran* 
sorii the siiuls of snch friends as were sufiTering the fires of purgatory. 

The forma of these indulgences were various ; yet they recognized, and claimed 
for tlic Pope, the power to fi)rgive all " sins, transgressions and excesses, how encr- 
xnoiis soever," to r^mit punishment, and bestow eternal life, and these by Authority 
delet^ated to hi ui from the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

The firieeM of those indulgences varied according to the characttr, ability, and 
nrimra of the purchasers. For remitting the sin of having taken a false oath, in a 
CI imiual case, the sum of nine shillings was charged ; for robbing, twelve shillinga ; 
for burning a house, twelve shillings ; for murdering a layman, seven shillings and 
sixpence ; for laying violent hands on a clergyman, ten shillings and sixpence. In 
other eases, a much greater sum was demanded, even several pounds. 

The tsUnt of the aaU of indulgences was incredible, both liefore and after the B» 
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ihnnafimi. Ailate at the ymt 1709, Milner remarkB, that the privatf^erfl of BrkUil 
tiiok a gallecm, in which they found 600 bales of bulls for indulgences, and 16 Feama 
were in a bale ; the whole were estimated at no less than 3,840,000, worth from twea> 
ty pence to eleven pounds each. 

8* The sale of these indulgences/ in Saxony, was entrusted 
to one John Tetzel, who, in the year 1517, appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Wittemberg, executing his commission in the 
most insolent and fraudulent manner ; boasting of the superior 
efficacy of the indulgences which he had to sell, and with gross 
impiety derogating from the merits of even Jesus Christ* 

Tetxel was employed by Albert, archbishop of Moots, to whom indulgenees had 
been sent by Leo X. Tetzel had been long in the service ; and, at length, arrived to 
a degree of boldness and impiety surpassing belief. It was his boast, tiiat " be had 
saved more souls from hell, by his indulgences, than Peter had obuverted to Chris* 
tianity by his preaching." He could assure a child, who might feer a deceased 
father was unhappy in the world of spirits "that the moment the mooey tinkled in 
the chest, his father's soul mounted from purgatory." 

A story is related of Tetzel, which serves to show that his character was not un- 
suspected ; and also how indulgences were by some, at this time, regarded. On a 
certain occasion, Tetxel was at Leipeic, where he made sale of many indnlgencea 
and had stowed the money arising from them, in a chest. A certain noUemai^ wh« 
suspected the imposture, put the question to him— "Can you grant absolution far t 
sin, which a man ahall intend to commit in future 7" *' Yes," replied the frandesi 
commissioner, " upon condition that the proper sum of money be actually paid dowa" 
The nobleman instantly produced the sum demanded ; and, in return, received a 
certificate, signed and sealed by Tetsel, absolving him from the crime whicJi he ia- 
tended to commit, but which he did no. choose to divulge* Not long after, Tetid 
left Leipeiz, taking with him the chest of money, which he had collected. The no- 
bleman had discovered the time of his departure and the route which he was to take. 
He hastened forward, and finding a fit place, concealed himself, until TetaeL made bis 
appearance. He now rushed fi>rth, attacked him, robbed him, and beat him aoandly 
with a stick ; at the same time showing his indulgence^ he informed the imposmr, 
that by virtue of thaty he presumed himself to be quite innocent of any crime. 

9. The conduct of Tetzel attracted the notice of Luther, at 
that time a professor of philosophy and theology in the univer- 
sity of Wittemberg— it roused his indignation, that such a 
shameful traffic should be carried on, to the infinite disgrace of 
religion, and the delusion of his fellow Christians. 

10. Hence, he was led to an examination, not only of the 
nature and tendency of indulgences, but also of the authority 
by which they were granted. The discovery of one error 
prompted him to pursue his inquiries, and oMiducted him to the 
detection of others. These errors, after mature deliberation, 
he at length, on the 30th of Sept. 1517, published to the worId» 
in ninety-five distinct propositions. TMs was the commence' 
ment and foundation of that memorable nature and revoh/tum 
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in the Churchy whieh humbled the grandeur of (he lordly pontifsf 
and ecSpsed a great part of Oieir glory. 

Lutlwr waeborn in the year 1483, at Eblebeo, a town of Upper Saxony. Hfai 
father WM a reepeetable man, employed in the minea of the coonty of Manafield, to 
which Eisleben belonged. 

At the early age of 20, Lather proceeded master of arts in the Univeraity of Br- 
lurth, with high reputation aa a acholar ; at which time he deaigned to pursue the 
INTofisaaion of law { but a providential circomatance diverted him from his purpose, 
mti ehanged the whole coune of hia life. 

Walking one day into an adjacent field with a companion, the latter was struck 
with Bgfatning, and suddenly expired. Shocked by an event ao unexpected and ap. 
palling, he formed the reaulatioo of withdrawing from tlie world, and of burying 
hknaelf in the monaaiery at Erfurth. To such a course, his father was strongly op- 
posed. But to the mind of the aon, the solemn providence which he had witnessed, 
seemed a call from heaven to take upon himaelf the monastic vow. Accordingly, 
jauch to the grief of a fond father, he entered the monastery, in the year 1606. 

During the aecond year of his monastic life, he providentially met with a Latin 
Bible, to the study of which he applied himaelf with great zeal, and by means of 
wfaickTwas laid the foundation of those more just and scriptural views of Christiani- 
ty whwh he waaat lena^th tudisaeminate abroad. 

In 1607, he was ordained ; and during the following year was invited to aprofes- 
•orahip in the University of Wittemberg, where, in 1612, he was created doctor. 
As a teacher of philoaophy, and as a preacher, he excelled. With human nature he 
IjuBacaawd an intimate acquaintance, and was able to touch the springs of human ac 
tioo, in a measure, as he ploHsed. He possessed an uncommon vehemence of tem 
per, which aometimea brought him into trouble, and a fondneaa for jeating, Which de- 
tracted from his dignity and influence. Yet, vrith these infirmitiei^ lie was the won- 
der of the age in which he lived. He possessed a zeal, which, though free from 
tfBthuslaam, scarcely ever remitted its ardour ; and ao intrepidity which never cow- 
«red, even in view of the greatest dangers. If he was ambitious, his ambition seems 
to have been to promote the good of ihe world. Throug^h life, he appears to have 
bad nothing at heart ao much, as tosee thft Church purified from error, and the sim- 
ple, but glorioas truths of the Gospel, attain to their just influence over the hearta and 
lives of mankind. 

■'Such,'* m the language of MOner, * vn» the illustrious Luther, when called up- 
on by Divine Providence to enter the lists alone, and without one assured ally against 
the hosts of the pretended successor of St Peter, who was then domineering over 
the Christian world, in all his grandeur and plenitude of power." 

11. The propositioDS of Luther, touching the errors of the 
Church of Rome, were soon spread over Germany, and were 
received with great applause. On the other hand, Tetzel be- 
coming alarmed, not long afler published one hundred and six 
counter propositions ; in which he attempted to refute the state- 
inents of Luther ; and not content with doing this, by virtue of 
his inquisitorial power, he directed the Reformer's compositions 
to be publicly burned. 

12. The controversy between Luther and Tetzel continued 
for some time ; but appears to have been regarded by Leo X. 
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with much indifference. At length, however, perceiving' the 
divisions it was causing, he summoned Luther to appear before 
him at Rome, within 60 days, to answer for his conduct. Lu- 
ther, however, aware of the hazard of appearing at Rome un- 
protected, appealed to Frederick, the Wise, the elector of Sax- 
onVf who had openly espoused his cause. The elector readily 
interposed, and, at length, obtained the consent of the Pontifii 
that the cause of Luther should be heard at Augsburg, in Ger- 
many f before Cardinal Cajetan. 

18. In Oct. 1518, Luther, having obtained a passport from 
the Emperor Maximilian I. appeared before Cajetan, at Augs- 
burg, where several interviews took place between the parties^ 
in all of which the haughty cardincd endeavoured by frowns 
and menaces to compel the reformer to renounce his errors, and 
to return to the bosom of the Church. At length, finding his 
judge inaccessible to reason and argument, Luther privately 
left Augsburg, and returning to Wittemberg, appealed from the 
pope, to a general council. 

A more improper agent could not have been chosen to preside in this affair, than 
Cajetan ; who was an interested man, a dominican, the avowed friend of Tetal, 
and the implacable enemy of Luther. 

At three several times, Luther appeared before Caj<'tan, and asof\en was exhorted 
to recant; which refusing to do, he was forbidden t«> come any more into tlie presence 
of the cardinal, unless he was disposed to humble himself to the dictates of ** holy 

church." . . 1 

At this juncture, it was rumoured that the reformer was m danger, the cardinal 
having received commands to seize hi on. Luther, however, still waited several dayi, 
daring which he repeatedly wrote to the cardinal, requ?stiiiga dismiasinn, aad urging 
the propriety of bis being heard before a tribunal, better qualified to decide. 

No reply being made to his communications, and the dangers evidently thickening 
about him, he resolved upon flight. A friendly senator ordering the gatf b to be pri- 
vately opened for him, he mounted a horse, and left the city. 

Although but poorly prepared for such a jouinoy, having neither "boots, spor^ 
nor sword," he pushed fopward the whole day, with great rapidity. At night, when 
he dismounted, he was unable lo stand, and fell upon the straw in the ttaUe. Such 
irasthe conclusion of the conference at Augsburg 

14. The Roman pontiff soon sensible of his imprudence, in 
entrusting a man of the fiery temper of Cajetan, with so deli- 
cate a commission, now endeavoured to remedy his error, by 
employing Charles Miltitz, a Saxon knight, a man of more can- 
dor and impartiality, to converse with Luther, and, if possible, 
to induce him to submission and obedience. 

Miltitz, who was distinguished for his prudence, penetration, and dexterity, appear* 
ad well qualified for the ezecuiion of euch a nice and critical comioissioo. Leo X 
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aent him, therelbre, into Saxony, to see the reformer. Sensible^ however, of the in* 
fiuence which Frederick, the elector, might exercise in the affair, Leo directed Miltitx 
first to seethe Elector, and by way uf propitiating his favour, he sent him the gold- 
en consecrated roae^ which the pomiffs used to bestow on princes, as an uncommon 
mark of friendship and esteem. Frederick, however, received the boon with great 
indifik«nce, and still maintained his strong attachment to the reformer. 

15. The conference between Miltitz and Luther was conduct- 
ed in such a manner, as for a time bid fair for an accommoda- 
tion. But not exactly harmonizing, as to the manner in which 
the controversy should be settled, it was agreed, that the mat- 
ter should be referred to a German diet, and that, in the mean 
time, Luther should write a conciliatory and submissive letter 
to the pope. 

The views of Luther on the subject of reformation were, doubtlesn, at this time^ 
partial and circumscribed. He had, as yet, no intention of withdrawing from the 
Church of Rome« Had the pope been a man of real prudence — had he enjoined 
silence on the adversaries of Luther, as the reformer requested — bad he corrected 
that grow abuse of Church aathori^, the tale of indulgences ; Luther might have 
been retfored to the bosom of the Church, as a dutiful son, and the reformation have 
b«en crushed in the bud. The letter, which Luther wrote to the pope, says a catholic 
'writer, " was rather civil than humble,^* for it gave not up one iota of the grand 
point, for which he was called in question. 

It may he ddded in this place, respecting Tetzel, that he was abandoned by bi« 
friendn, and fell a victim to disappointment and despair, ending his days as a fool. 

16. The prospect of a recouciliation, so flattering at this 
time to the Romish party, was soon overcast, by a famous con- 
troversy, carried on at Leipsic, in the year 1519. The cham- 
pion of the papal cause, in this dispute, was a doctor named £c- 
Kius, who challenged Carolstadt, the colleague and adherent of 
Luther, to try his strength with him, in a contest on the points 
^1 question. 

Eckios, bad himself formerly been the friend of Luther ; but a thirst for fame, 
and a prospect of worldly advantage, had seduced him from the cause of truth. R» 
lying on the force of his genius, he sought an oppoitunity to exhibit his theofegical 
ricilf. Accordmgty, a challenge was presented to Carolstadt, a doctor of divinity, 
archdeacon of Wittemberg, who was one of the first open defenders of Luther. 

Thb challenge was readily accepted. The assembly convened to hear these cham- 
piotts, was numerous and splendid For six days, the contest was carried on, with 
much ability on both sides ; but the superibr eloquence and acumen of Eckiui^ Mem 
to have afforded a temporary triumph to the enemies of the reformation. 

17. The success of Eckius, in this discussion, emboldened 
him, next, to tender a challenge to Luther himself. The re- 
ibrmer was not backward in accepting it. In this second the- 
ological contest, which was continued ten days, with uncommon 
ardour, Ecldus appeared to much le^s advantage ; and though 

10 
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both parties claimed the victory, it was apparent that the an- 
tagonist of Luther retired from tiie field, shorn ciibaX glory, of 
which he boasted in the contest with Carolstadt. 

Amoogthc MibjecU of controversy, at this timei were the doctriiMB of pnrgatarf, 
and mdnlgeoces ; the nature of repentance and the remiasiaa of nna ; and paitko- 
larly the foundation of the sapremacy of the Roman pontiib. So forcibly was Ecid' 
US impreaaed with the reasoning of Luther, and especiaQy with the neat and well di- 
gested order in which his materials were arranged, that he was compelled to acknow- 
ledge, before a splendid audience, the qualifications and altaimnents of hia oppooent 

18. The controversy at Leipsic was the means of bringing 
forward a powerful auxiliary to the cause of the reformatioD, 
in the person of Philip MelancUum^ at this time prc^essor of 
Greek in the university of Wittemberg. This great man being 

I present at the public dispute, between Eckius and Luther; ap- 
pears, at this time, to have become settled as to the justness of 
the principles of the Reformation, and to have enlisted himself 
as the powerful coadjutor of the Saxon reformer. 

Melancthon was, at this time, only twenty-three years old, yet, even at thia esrfy 
age, his talents, attainments and piety appear to have commanded oniveraal reaped 
Hence, he was eminently prepared to embrace with cordiality, the great doctrines rf 
the Reformation. This he did with great sincerity, and proved himaelf to be ama^ 
the most powerful instruments of the work of reform^ In his character, he wai 
widely diflferent from Luther, possessing not his intrepidity and decision ; jet, in dK 
day of real danger, he was not destitute of courage, resolution, and fortitude. As aa 
assistant to Luther, he was of great service; but was doubtless mare anitedtoa 
peaceable state of the Cbnrch, than to times of difficulty and torbnlenoe. 

19. About this time, (A. D. 1519,) the Reformaticm received 
still further support, in a good work* begun by ZuingUus^ a 
canon of Zurich, in Switzerland ; who boldly resisted the ade 
of indulgences in that country ; thus laying the foundation of 
that noble superstructure of gospel liberty, which afterwaidn 
adorned the cantons of the Helvetic republic. 

Zoinglius was a man of extensive learning and uncommon sagKilf, aoeompaiiied 
with the most heroic intrepidity and n'aolution. Prom his early years, he had been 
shocked at the superstitious practices of the Church of Rome; and even befivs the 
name of Luther was known in Switzerland, had called in question the sapremacy of 
the pope. In the year 1619, this great man took an open and reaofaite stand agdotf 
the sale of indulgences ; thus preparing the way for reformation among the Helvetis 
cantons. His noble effiwis were seconded by other learned njcn, educated in GenD#> 
ny, who became his colleagues and the companions of his labors; and who^ jpiaOf 
with him, succeeded so far in ren»oving the credulity of a deluded people^ thai th8 
pope's supremacy was rejected in the jreater part of Switzerland. 

20.. Upon the defeat of Eckius, mentioned in Sec. 17, he im- 
mediately repaired to Rome, where uniting with Cajetan, and 
others, Leo A. was prevailed upon to issue his bull (15th June^ 
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I59O9) against Luther ; in which his heresies were condemned, 
his writings ordered to be burnt, and he, on pain of final ex- 
conunuhication, summoned to cast himself on the sovereign 
mercy of the Roman court within 60 days. 

21. On receiving this rash sentence, Luther was at no loss 
what to do. The die was cast ; reconciliation was hopeless. 
He could no longer hesitate to withdraw from the Church of 
Rome. Accordingly, in testimony of his purpose, on the 10th 
of December, 1520, having directed a pile of wood to be erect- 
ed, without the walls of Wittemberg, in the presence of a nu. 
merous assemblage of spectators, he laid the huU of exeommurd" 
cation an the pUe^and placing fire beneath U^ reduced U to ashee. 

By Uiifl, be declared to the world, in a manner the moet emphatic, that he vra« no 
longer a subject of the Roman pontiff; and would no longer submit to his authority. 

This decided step^ so excited the displeasure of the now exasperated pontiff, that in 
leas than « month, tlie sentence of excommunication sounded forth from the Vatican s 
but the day of trembling was past. Befoie thi«^ Luther had ceased to belong to the 
Church of Rome ; be therefore heard the distant thunder without dismay. 

22. The emperor Maximilian L dying in 1519, was succeed- ' 
ed by his grandson, the celebrated Charles V. On his acces- 
aion, Leo reminded him of his obligation to support the interests 
of the Catholic Church, and attempted to persuade him to pro- 
ceed with the greatest rigour against Luther. 

23. The situation of Charles, at this time, was, in several 
respects, perplexing. He wished to secure the friendship of 
the Roinan pontiff, but at the same time was under great obli- 
gattooB to Frederick the Wise, the patron of Luther, by whose 
influence he had obtained the imperial crown of Germany. He 
seems, therefore, to have adopted a middle course* To please 
the pope, he consented to the burning of Luther's writings ; to 
quiet the elector, he refused to inflict any punishment upon the 
reformer ; but agreed that the whole subject should be reserved 
for the consideration of a general diet, which he ordered to be 
held at Worms, m the year 1521, and before which he sum- 
moned Luther to appear. 

This diet was the general assembly of the German empire, and was eompoaed of 
all its princes, archbishops and bishops, beaidee numerous abbots. It took cognizance 
4lf all momentoiis concerns^ as well thoee of an ecclesiastical, as of a seculK* nature. 

The friends of fjather, upon his receiving tlie summomi of the emperor, were 
conesmed (ur his personal safety. Through the influence of his friend, Frederick, 
he reoelined a paapprt, signed by the emperor, to Worms, and again in return to 
Wittenberg. His friends, notwithstanding this, wen filled with melancholy fore* 
todingt; bm the mind of the BelbniMr, trusting, as be did, inthe righteooanestof 
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Ua came— to the pro te cti oo of God, wm not to be iotiinidated. Whh his ctumdef- 
Mdc intrepidity, be said, tbat " if he met as many devils at Worms, aa there were 
tilea u|ion the housea, be woald not be deterred." 

Od the 16tb of April, be entered Worma. When hia arrint! waa annoaiDeed, a 
multitade flocked about bis carriage, on descending from which, heexdadmed alooi^ 
"Godwin be on my aide." 

The reception which Lather met at Worma, from the people, moat have imparted 
the highest pleasure. Crowds daily iloeked to aee him; and his apartments wera 
filled with viaitors of the highest rank, in short, he waa looked iifMm aa a prodigy 
of wiadom, and reapected aa one who waa bom to enlighten the underatandings of 
mankind, and direct their acntiments. Luther l«idged near the Elector of Saxony, 
and the day after bis arriTal waa conducted to the Diet, by the marahnla of the em- 
pire. 

24. On his appearance before the Diet, Luther was permit- 
ted to plead his cause, which he did with singular ability, in a 
speech of two hours, first in German and then in Latin. Great 
efforts were made by the members of the Diet to induce him to 
renounce his opinions and return to the Church ; but, finding 
him incorrigible, Charles ordered him to depart from Worms, 
soon after which the Diet declared him a heretic, and an outlaw. 

25. Luther was now in danger, which being perceived by 
his friend, the elector of Saxony, the latter took measures to 
conceal him, for ten months, in the castle of Wartburg, com. 
missioning some persons, whom he could trust, to seize the re. 
former, on his return to Wittemberg, and to convey him to the 
above castle, as a place of safety. 

Lutber was made acqnointed with the plan ,* but he did not relish it. Tiie intrepid 
reformer would rather have confronted his enemies^ trusting in God for deliveranoe; 
, but he yielded to the wishes of bis friend and patron, and thua probably eacapedaa 
end,aa tragical aa was tbat of John Hubs and Jerome of Prague. 

The plan was well contrived, and well executed. Three or four horaemen, dis- 
guised in masks, contrived to conceal themselves in a forest near Eiaenach, firon 
which rushing foith, as Lutlier pasaed, they seized him, and conducted him to the 
castle, apparently as a prisoner. 

26. During his concealment in the castle of Wartburg, Lu. 
ther was far from being idle. Here he translated a large part 
of the New Testament into German, which, with other works, 
composed at this time, were afterwards of great use, in forward- 
ing the work of reformation. 

The sudden disappearance of Luther, awakened the anxiety of hia fiieiMk I 
Varioua reports were circulated concerning bun, and few knew what to believe. By 
Bome, Buapicions were indulged that be had come to a violent end, by the handa of the I 
papsl advocates. | 

The situation of the reformer, waa made aa comfortable aa circumstaoeea wonkl 
permit Yet it required not a little patience to aiibmit to auch a confinement Be 
daaired to be abroad, forwarding the noble work,' wh»b ha had eapooaed. It wa% 
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howswt, main him to be idle. He laboorvd diligently, within the walb of the 
castle^ preparing materiale for MTeral works, which greatly aided the cauee, aAer his 
liberation. 

27. While Luther was thus concealed, his friend Carolstadt 
took the lead ; but through a misguided zeal, in throwing down 
and breaking the images of the saints, placed in the churches, 
he seriously disturbed the tranquillity of the state. Luther re* 
ceiving information of these commotions, occasioned by conduct 
so inconsiderate, left his retreat, without the knowledge of his 
patron, and again made his appearance at Wittemberg. 

28. By his prudent counsels, added to the influence of his 
example, order and tranquillity were again restored ; and the 
reformer entered once more into the work of reformation* 
Besides preaching, he published his New Testament, which 
circulating rapidly throughout Germany, contributed to open 
the eyes of the people to the true doctrines of the Gospel, and 
the erroneous principles and superstitious practices of the Church 
of Rome. 

The poblication of the New Teetament in GSerman, wae not kmg after followed by 
that of the whole Bibtoi in the nune language. I^hia, it *rta easy to foreeee, muiC 
prodoee important reatille. Numliera, who had groped in darknees, now read, im 
their own Langnage, the precioua word of Grnd. The e^tof thua diffoaing the 
Scriptnrea, waa leen, not only among the laity, but many of the clergy were awaken- 
ed to a ienae of the important dutiea of their sacred oflBce. They ventared forth 
lirom their eonventa^ and became the advocates and aaaertera of the great truths of 
Christianily. 

29. Leo X. dying in the year 1521, was succeeded by Adn- 
an VL a man of fer greater sobriety and purity of manners, 
than had for a long time occunied the papal chair. He was 
nevertheless opposed to the Reformation, and despatched a mes- 
senger to the Diet, to be held the same year at Nuremberg, to 
demand the execution of the sentence, which had been pro- 
nounced against Luther at the Diet of Worms. 

Notwithstanding the severity of Adrian afirainst Lother, he was a man of some 
candour. He acknowledged that the Church laboured qnder fotal disorders, and de> 
elaredhia wilUagDess to apply the remedies^ which shoold be judged best adapted te 
heal them. 

80. Adrian lived only to the following jrear, and was sue- 
ceeded by Clement Vif . a man of reserved character, and 
prone to artifice. On his accession, he recalled the messenger 
4»nt by Adrian to Noreroberg, and despatched the Cardinal 
Campegio^ with orders to insist on the execution of the sentence 
4igain8t Luther. The Diet were, however, too deeply sensiblo 
lO* 
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of the existing disorders and corruptions in the Church, to pnv 
ceed with vioIeDce against the reformer. They deemed it ex- 
pedient to suspend the execution of the sentence, and refer the 
whole subject to a general council. 

The tranaacUoas of the diet at Nuremberg were, upon the whole, ^voareble to 
the Reformation ; and, at the same time, produced no little discontent at Rome. The 
German princes saw too plainly in what estimation Luther was held, and with what 
]lropriety he had raised his voice against the court of Rome, to admit of any meaaurai 
of severity ag.nnst him. On the contrary, they avowed their sense of the depkurabk 
state of the Church, and advised the pope to apply the proper remedies. 

31. About this time the reformed religion was received in 
Sweden — in Denmark — ^in Hungary — ^in Prussia — and to some 
extent even in France. 

The person who took the lead in propagating the principles of the reformers in 
Swtdent was Olaus Petri, assisted by his brother, and missionaries from Gieruiany, 
who brought with them not only the faith of Luther, but also his Bible. GoaUviis 
Vasa, at this time raised to the throne of Sweden, seconded these efforts, by causing 
the Bible to be translated and circulau>d. In a short period, the papal empire in Swe- 
den was overturned, and the reformed religitp was publicly, and, by nothoritf, 
adopted. 

In the work of reformation in Denmark^ the great champion was Martin Reiiian^ 
a disciple of Garulstadt, who was invited by the king, of Denmark, Christiern II. to 
preach the reformed religion within his dominions. Noi withstruMling that the latter 
was a wicked and cruel monarch, he wished the reformed religion to be intrtxlucer 
into his kingdom, from a desire to throw off the papal dominbn, that be migbl sub. 
jeathe bishops to his own power. God, however, employed him as an iostruroeoi 
to acooropliBh good. The work begun in his reign, was compleie;ly effected under 
that of his successor. 

By the year 1522, the news of the reformation had reached Hungary. Several 
ptudents resorted to Wittemberg, and having received instructions from the voice and 
pen of luther, returned.to their country, and there erected the standard of Cfariatiaa 
Hberty. » 

The refi>ruiatioQ was extended into Prussia in the year 1623, at which time, Lo> 
ther sent John Briaman, a FVanciscan doctor of divinity, into that country. In the 
following year, .he was followed by several other divines, through whose instrumental* 
ity the cause of true religion was greatly strengthened. 

From Grermany, also, the reformatbn extended into France, Ac early m 15S3^ 
(here were n^ » few pereoas in this latter country, who with Margaret, queen of Na> 
varre, sister ef Francis 1. at their head, were favourably inclined towards the ra- 
formed religion,'and erected several churches, for a purer worship. The French lad 
a translation of the Bible, which had been made by Guido des Moulins^ as early as 
1224. This was corrected and printed in 1487, and the study of it began to prevail 
The work of reformation, however, was slow, by reason of the illiberatity and pei^ 
secuting spirit of the reigning monarch, Francis I. 

32. Unfortunately, while the principles of the Reformation 
, were thus spreading a:broad« a dispute arose between Luther, 

Carolstadt, and Zuinglius, iui relation to the sacrament» which 
iarminated, m a permanent didsion between them. 
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Imther rejected the pbpMi doctrme of franmbetaDtiation, adopting that of com- 
mttwtantlation ; k e. that with the bread and wioe, the parlakeia receive the real body 
and Mood of Chriat* On the other hand, Zaingliua and Camlatadt, with the church- 
ea of Switierland, adopted theo|)inion that the elementa in the aacrament are only 
mymboHeatof the body and blood of Christ 

83. About the year 1524, the political state of Germany be- 
came unsettled, by reason of different estimates made of the 
papal system, in different states, and the intestine divisions, 
ivhich existed among the reformers themselves. But the cir. 
cumstance which threatened the most serious evil to the cause 
of the Reformation, and which involved Germany in commo- 
lion, was a civil war, usually called the war of the peasants. 
The persons concerned in this war, called anabaptists^ fh)m 
their re-baptizing such as had already been baptized, demanded 
a release from the oppression of their superiors, and from all 
religious control. They were headed by one Munzer, who de- 
crying Luther, pretended himself to be destined by Providence 
to correct existing abuses, and to give to the people the true 
liberty of the Gospel. This war cost Germany the lives of 
50,000 of her citizens, besides seriously injuring the cause of 
the reformation, as its enemies pretended, that the war grew 
out of the too liberal principles of the reformers, relative to 
Christian liberty. 

The peraona engaged in theae commotiona, under their leader, Mnnier, aided by 
Stork, Stnbner, and otbera, waged war againat both hiw and order. They claimed 
to be nader a divine impuiM, and were armed againat all oppoeilion by the pretend- 
ed power of working miraclea. Wherevpr they appeared, they laid waate thecoun- 
try with fire and aword, and daily exhibited spectaclea of unrelenting barbarity. 

In appoaition to auch a apiritof diaoord, Luther boldly enliated bimaelf. He 
avowed hia abhorrence of princip!ea, which led to auch ezceaaea; and firmly denied 
that the doctrinea of the reformera in the leaat tended to auch reaulta. 

Juatly ailarmed at a atate of thinga thua wild, and tending ao powerfully to univei^ 
aal anarchy, the princea of the German atatea united their foreca for the auppreaidoa 
vnd fwriahmem of the inturgenta^ and at length they were brought to a phehed 
-tsttle, 4a whteb they ware aignally deftated. Monier waa put to deativ and the 
1 cm Bant diaperaed. 

84. Duiing these commotions in GermanVf (A. D. 1525) 
Frederick the Wise, the friend and patron of Luther, deceased ; 
and was succeeded in his dominion by his brother John, who 
espoused the cause of the Reformation with more zeal than the 
former had done. He placed himself at the head of the Lu. 
therao Church, and was instrumental in establishing that form 
of Church government, over a considerable part of Germany. 

Thi condott^ Fraderick waa alwaya that of a wipe and ptudtBt prisca. Ha 
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fiiTonred Luther and hii canud, thoagb he tiroided faredriog with Rome. John, a 
hii acceidoD, proceeded dn atmnger principlcB. He eapouaed the cause, noC only )if 
receiving the abettore of it under hie protection ; hot, also, by taking apon himeelf to 
tegulate all ecelesiaetical oultere, in hie own department of government. 

He employed Lat^ier and M elancthon to form a code of eccleeiafltical law% Ibr tkc 
eetabliahment of the Saxon church. He removed from office such of ibe defgy ■ 
either by immorality, or want of talent, had been a burden and a diagraoe to the hekj 
function, placing men of an oppoeite character in their atead. Several of the neigli* 
bouring ktates followed the example of John ; and thus the Lutheran Church iirtt 
obtained a complete establishment through a considerable part of the G&^tnan empire^ 
and the authoritv of Rome was trampled in the dust- 

35. While the elector of Saxony, and other princes of Ger- 
many, were thus laying the foundations of the Reibrmatioo 
broader and deeper, Charles V . issued his letters, convening a 
diet, to be held at Augsburg, in 1525 ; but unforeseen circum- 
stances occurring, it did not . meet till the following year, and 
then at Spires. 

36. Previously to the meeting of the diet, the fears of the 
reformers were excited, as the letters of the emperor appeared 
to breathe nothmg but the execution of the edict of the Diet of 
Worms, and the destructioQ of the Lutherans. 

37. On the meeting of the Diet, however, at which Ferdl* 
nand, the brother of Charles, presided, the former found it ne. 
cessary to recommend moderation and harmony to the contend- 
ing parties, as the Turks were now threatening to invade the 
empire ; and even France and England and the pope were in 
treaty against the emperor. Thus kindly, did divine Provi- 
dence interpose for the reformers ; and the diet at length broke 
up, with the unanimous resolution, ^ That every state should be 
iefl to adopt those measures, in respect to religion, which it 
judged best, till a general council could be convened, to decide 
on the subjects in dispute." 

Nothing could be more humiliating to the Church of Romei or morefavoiirahktD 
the cause of the Reformation, than this resolution of the diet. It encouraged nasi* 
bers to think and act with greater freedom than before. It afforded a noble opportfr 
nity to the Reformers, which they improved with singular industry, to propagate their 

opinions, and digest their plana 

38. This prospect so bright for the reformers, did not last 
long. Charles and the pope, who had for some time been at 
variance, again became friends. This reconciliation was fol- 
lowed by a second diet, held at Spires, in 1529, at which, through | 
the influence of the emperor, the decree of the former diet, so 
favourable to the cause of the reformers, was repealed, and 
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every departure from the Catholic fiiith and discipline was for- 
bidden, till a general council should be assembled. 

39. This decision, as might have been expected, was ill re- 
ceived by the reformers, who saw in it a design, if not to crush 
the infant Churches, to prevent their growth. Considering it as 
a violaticMi of their sacred .rights, the elector of Saxony, the 
marquis of Brandenburgh, the landgrave of Hesse, the dukes 
of Lunenburg, with several other princes, entered their solemn 
protest to it. From the circumstance of this protest, the re- 
formers and their civil supporters, were afterwards called, and 
are to this day called Protestants. 

Th« protest gave great umbrage to the emperor, who ordered the messenger de- 
livering it te be crested, and held in custody several days; To the protestant prin- 
ees, the proosedings of the emperor were truly afBictive. They perceived it to be 
high time to consult fur their protection, against a powerful potentate, intoxicated with 
success, and. irritated by opposition. A solemn confederacy was therefore resolved 
upon, sindseveial assemblies were held to concert measures about their own safety, 
and the success of the cause. But, before any thing further was decisively deter- 
mined upon, it was announced that the emperor would soon summon another diet of 
all the German princes and orders. In view of such a meeting, it was agreed thai 
each state should deliberste for itself, and forward to the Elector of Saxony a state- 
ment of what it deemed expedient to he done. 

40. The following year (A. D. 1580) Charles V. assembled 
the famous diet of Augshurg, which was opened ia the month 
of June. At this diet, the emperor determined, if possible, to 
bring all subjects in dispute between the Papists and Protest- 
ants, to a final termination. 

41. In view of such a determination, the emperor required 
Luther to draw up a summary of the Protestant doctrines, in 
order to be presented to the diet. This was accordingly done, 
and is known, to the present day, as the Confession of Augs- 

BURO. 

In the executioo of s work of so much moment, Lather was assisted by several 
divines. To render the work still more complete, the accomplished Mclancthon was 
employed to revise and correct it The result of their labours was a treatise, contain- 
ing 28 chapters ; admired by many even of ite enemies, for its piety, learning and 
peiapleuity; and which from that day has been appealed to as the standard of 



42. On the opening of the diet, this confession was present- 
ed, and, on being read, was listened to by the emperor and as* 
semUed princes, with the most profound attention. Such was 
the apparent impreteicm made upon the minds of the members, 
that itfcxig hopes were indulged, that the diet would consent 
that Protestantism should be tolerated. But these hopes were 
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not destiiied, at this time, to be realized. Stiongly pressed hj 
the' papacy, the emperor at length agreed to the passing of t 
decree, commanding all his subjects to acknowledge the suprem- 
acy of Rome, in all matters ecclesiastical, upon pain of the im- 
perial wrath. 

There was, alao, preiented to this msaembly, a remonetrance of the aaine nature^ 
from several cities, which had adopted the opioioa of Zainglius, ^ in reladon to the 
Eucharist, which was drawo up in a masterly manner by Martin Bucer. 

The Roman pontiff employed several catholic divines, at the head of whom wai 
EcldaB, to refute the protestant doctrines ; but their arguments were weak and onsal- 
isfactory. Learned replies by Melancthon and oUier% wwe poblishied to this prodiv- 
don of the Catholics. 

43. On the breaking up of the diet, the Protestant princes 
saw that nothing remained for them, but to unite in measures oS 
mutual defence of their cause. Accordingly, in the latter part 
pf the same year, they assembled at Smalcald, and entered in- 
to a solemn league, commonly known by the name of the league 
of Smalcald, for the support of their religious liberties, and ie> 
solved to apply to the kings of France, England and Denmark, 
for protection. 

44. These preparations for defence made no small impressioa 
upon the emperor ; besides, he was at this time considerably 
perplexed in consequence of an attack upon his dominions bj 
the Turks, which rendered a rupture with the Protestant prin- 
ces, extremely unpleasant Hence, he was induced to conclude 
a treaty of peace with them at Nuremberg, in 1532, by which 
the decrees of Worms and Augsburg were revoked, and the 
Lutherans were left to enjoy their rights till the long promised 
council should assemble, and decide the controversy. 

This religious truce, concluded at Nuremberg, inspired the friends of the relbrma- 
tion with vigour and resolution. It gave strength to the feeble, and persererance to 
the bold. The secret friends of the liutheran cause were induced to crane fiirward; 
and several states openly- declared on the side of protestantism, to Uie great mortifiBS 
ticHi of the Roman pontiflT and the papal advocates. 

45. The year 1533 was distinguished for a second commo- 
tion (see Sec. 33,) caused by some anabaptists in the city of 
Munster, iia Westphalia. During a short period, their am» 
were successful against the papal princes ; but in 1585 an end 
was put to the sect in Germany ; but their principles relating to 
baptism took deep root in the Low Countries, and were carried 
into England. 

We have not room to portray the eondnct of these anabaptisH, uador tbeir praleiid> 
ed commission to destroy all civil institutions, and to establisha new n|»uhlic. Tbcy 
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i danhtlw fiTMwdmgly wild, and wmie of the opinioiii which Uiej adopted led to 
the gresteet eztrAvagancei. But, on the other hand, they were peraecuted in a man* 
ner the moai cruel. The conduct of these anabaptists at Munster, drew upon the 
vphoie body in all parts of the empire, heavy marks of displeasure, from the greatest 
part of the European princes. Thus the innocent and the guilty were involved in 
the aiame terrible fate, and prudigioos numbers were devoted to death, in the most 
dreadful forms. 

To the reformen^ these scenes were deeply painful. They could not justify these 
anabaptists. They condemned their turbulence, and pitied their delusion ; yet they 
coald not believe the papists authorized in the sanguinary measures they adopted. 
On theoChfr hand, the papists looked, or pretended to look, upon the anabaptists, as 
the foDowers of Luther ; and believed their excesses to be the result of the principle! 
which he had inculcated, in relation to religious liberty. 

46. During the above transactioos, an event occurred, which, 
although it did not at first promise much, laid the foundation for 
the most happy consequences. This was the overthrow of the 
papal power in England^ about the year 1534, through the in- 
fluence of the reigning monarch, Henry VIII. in consequence 
of the refusal of the pope to grant to that prince a divorce from 
his wife, in order that he might be espousisd to another person. 

Henry was a man of abilities^ but notorious for bis passions, and vices. At the be- 
ginnuig of the Reformation, he had enlisted against i^and even himself wrote a book 
in oppositian to Luther, which so much pleased the pope^ that he bestowed on him the 
title of DtJwdtT of tht FaiUh. 

The wife of Henry, at this dme, Was Catharine of Arragon, his brother's widow, 
and aunt to Charles V. She was a lady somewhat older than himself; but with 
whom he had livwd, upon good terms, for sevenl yean, and by whom he had several 
children* 

For reasuns, wliieh do not distinctly appear, but probably from affection to another 
lady, be began to entertain doubts of the lawfolness of his marriage^ as Cotliarine 
was the widow of his brother. The person by whom the king was captivated was 
Anne Boleyn,a young lady of great personal attractions ; who had lately been intro- 
duced to tfae court, as maid of honor to the queen. 

Determined, at length, to^raise her to the dignity of queen, Henry applied to the 
pope for a divorce from Catharine. But the pope, dreading the resentment of Charles 
V. the uncle of the queen, under various pretejcts, contrived to delay an answer to the 
request ; but, st length, urged by Charles, he pronounced the marriage with Catha> 
rine towfai, and |hereby forbade the intended contract with Anne, the object of the 
king^ aifoctions. 

While the pope was deliberating on the course he should pursue, and before his 
final aniwer was given, Cranmer, a secret friend of Luther and the Refuimation, ad* 
TiMi inking toooosuU the universities of Europe. Upon this appeal, a majority 
decided Hettry*s marriage with Catharine to be unlawrful, and that he was at liberty 
to espouse another. 

Exasperated at the decision of the pope, Henry determined to take advantage of the 
judgment of the Universities^ and was united to the object of his affections. At the 
B%inc time, he resolved to make the court of Borne feel the weight of his resentment 
Aococ^ly, he erased himself to be deolared SapreoM Head of the Chuicb of Eog* 
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Uod ; Mid from that time, the papal aathori^ in Eoghuid, in a great i 



47. The progress of the reformation in England, during the 
life of Henry, was slow. The principal alterations conaosted in 
the removal of the supremacy from the pope to the king ; the 
dissemination of the Scriptures, and the suppression of the mo- 
nasteries. In most other respects the Romish superatition re- 
mained untouched ; and great severity was exercised against 
such, as attempted to advance the reformation, beyond what the 
king prescribed. 

Happily for thecauBe of truth, Henry elevated to the aee of Canteiimrjr, Thomai 
Cranmer,a man of dietiDguiBbed learoing, wboae mind being opened to a jnat viev 
of tbe great doctrinea of the Scriptures, lalxHnouely forwarded the cauee of the Bb' 
formation. And in this be was assisled by tbe new queen, Anne Boleyn. 

Convinced of tbe importance of a general dissemination of tbe Scriptunea, Craa- 
mei persuaded the king, in tbe year 1634, to order a translation to be began. Thb 
was accordingly effect^, and the Bible was read in many of tlie churches, to wfaicb 
multitudes flocked to bear it 

Having accomplished an object of this importance, Cranmer next directed his it- 
tention to the suppression of the monasterini. To this proposal, Henry acceded. 
The monks were bis enemies, and under the pretext of their immoralitjTi be m§ 
willing to lay hold of their wealth, la tbe year 1636, Cranmer commenced tbe vi» 
itation. The result was highly unfavourable to these institutions ; they were repre- 
sented as nurseries of idolatry, cruelty, intemperance and incontineoce^ and weriliy 
only to be broken up. 

Upon this, an order issued for the suppression of the lesser convents ; 376 tf 
which were destroyed, by which Henry acquired £10,000 in plate and moveables, 
and an annual income of J630,000. Above 10,000 ejected friars were thrown upon 
government to support ; many of whom were introduced, from economy, hito vacant 
benefices ; and these hosts of disquieted papists, and enemies of innovation, became 
connected with tbe Church. 

Another inquiry was not long after instituted intoibe character of the largei mo* 
nasteries, and their suppression followed. Prom 1637 to 1639, six hundred and 
ferty-five monasteries were destroyed, besides ninety coUeges, more than two thoacaad 
chantries, and five chapels and ten hospitals ; and all their wealth, their laods^ silk% 
jewels, die flowed into tbe royal coflbrs. 

The conduct of Henry was no sooner reported at Rome, than he was denoonoed « 
an opponent of Christ's vicar on earth; bis title of "Defender of the Paitb,** was 
withdrawn. He was, moreover, excommunicated ; bis kingdom laid under an in* 
terdict, and he himself cited to appear'at Rome. To tbe \afiy spirit of Henry, how* 
ever, these ravings of the pope were only as an idle wind, 

Henry died in the year 1647. * In order to see how far reform had advanced at 
this time, it is only necessary to look at the principal grounds of dispute, and tbe 
light in which ibey then stood. These were, 1, Papal supremacy; 2, InfalKbilily; 
3, Reading tbe Scriptures in an unknown tongue ; 4, Indulgences ; 6, Image wor- 
ship ; 6, Transubstantiation ; and 7, The denial of the cup to laymen. Of theses 
the first four were corrected ; the fifth was modified ; bat the last two were still cor 
rupting the national creed. Although all was not done which was deafarable^ groonl 
was secured, whiok wis afterwards converted into a meani of acqairiog advaniagcB: 
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48. It belongs to this place to introduce to the notice of our 
readers another celebrated reformer. This was John CaMiif 
a Frenchman, who in the year 1534 forsook the fellowship of 
Rome, and relinquished the charge of the chapel of la Gefflne, 
and the rectory of Pont I'Eveque; sometime after which 
(1541) he settled at Geneva, where by his preaching, his wri- 
tings, and his correspondence, he greatly advanced the Protest- 
ant cause, and was the author of that form of Church govern- 
ment, which is termed Preshyterian. He became the head of 
a numerous sect of Christians, who adopting many of his reli- 
gious sentiments, were denominated Calvinists, 

Calvin was born at Noyon, in Picardy, July 10th, 1609. He received his early 
education at Paris ; and being designed by his father for the Church, at the age of 12 
'was presented to the chapel of la Gesine, in the church at Noyon.' 

Some time after, his father changing his resolution respecting his son, pat him to 
the study of law. In 1634, Calvin forsook the communion of the Roman Church, 
&iid becoming interested in the doctrines of the RefivmaUon, espoused that cause, 
and began to forward ft in the city of Paris. 

Francis L vras, at this time, the reigning monarch. Highly incensed with the 
conduct oi the advocates of the Reformation, he ordered several of them to be seized. 
Calvin narrowly escaped ; being protected, as were many of the Protestants, through 
the influence of the queen of Navarre, the tiater of Praaci^ and a decided friend 
of the Reformation. 

At this time, Calvin deemed it expedient for his safety to retire to Basil, where in 
1536, be published his " Inatitutiona of the Christian Religion^** which he dedicated 
to Francis, and in which he aimed to show, that the doctrines of the Reformers were 
founded in Seriptore, and that they ought not to be confounded with the Anahaptista 
of Germany. 

Subsequently to the publication of his Institutes, happening to pass through Ge> 
oeva, he was so pressed by the two distinguiabed reformers, Parel and Viret, that he 
consented to settle at Geneva, and assist tl^ in their labours. Accordingly, in 1636^ 
he became both minister and professor of divinity there. 

The severity of Calvin's doctrines and discipline, not long ajfter became highly 
offmsive lo the people of Geneva, who raised a storm of persecution against him 
and his companions ; in consequence of which they were obliged to leave the city. 
Calvin retired to Scrasbnrg, where he established a French Church, and became pro* 
feasor of Theology ; but in 1541, be again took up his abode at Geneva, where h« 
ootttlnusd till his death, which happened in 1664. 

Calvin founded a seminary at Cieneva, which obtained a legal charter, and conthra* 
ed to flourish under his presidency and direction, until his death. In the literaiy 
pursuits of this college^ be was assisted by the celebrated Theodore Ben, and other 
eminent men. 

The ardour with which he pursued his studies was unremitted; and at the age of 
22, Scaliger pronounced him to he " the most learned man in Ekirope." The writings 
of Calvin had a salutary eflect upon the Romish Church. By the exposure of her 
pollutions, hershaod was excited, and she abandoned some abuses in doctrine and 
discipline. 

The Reformed Churches in Fhuice adopted hii conftMioD of fitilh, and wtft mode^ 
11 
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«i after the eeeleeiasUeal order of Geneva. In Scotland and Holland, hn syMOB 
waa adopted, and by many Cburchea in Germany and Poland. 

One atain attachea itaelf tu the cbaraeter of Calvin, and indeed, waa the grand da* 
foot of moat of the active reformera, aa it wat, also, of the oppoaera of the Refornuk 
don ; thia waaaapiWl of intoleranee. Calvin haa beenaccuaed of being tfae moana 
of the death of Servetua, a learned Spaniard, who waa condemned to be bamt aliva 
in the year 1663, on account of hia heretical doctrinea, in relation to the TriniQr. 
That Calvin peraecuted Servetua, and ao far acted contrary to the apuit of the Goa* 
pel, must be admitted; but whether the death of thia unfortunate individual ia to be 
imputed to him, aa it ia a diaputed point, will not be attempted to be decided in ancb 
a work aa thia. 

49. The peace of Nuremberg, ([Sec. 44,) though favourable 
to the cause of the Reformation, was &r from putting the reli« 
gious world at rest. This better state of things, it was supposedf 
could be effected only by a general council ; and Charles V» 
was unremitted in his efforts to induce Clement VII. to convene 
one. Wearied by the importunity of the emperor^ Clement, at 
length, reluctantly named Mantua, in Italy, as the place of 
meeting ; but before it was assembled, he was sumnxHi^ to his 
great account, A. D. 1584. 

50. Paul III. succeeded Clement in the pixitificate. His ac- 
cession inspired the emperor with fresh hopes, in respect to the 
assembling of a council, and his wishes were accordingly re* 
poated. Paul early proceeded to take measures for calUng the 
long expected council at Mantua ; but the Protestants * of Ger- 
many refused to have their disputes s^ettled in Italy. 

51. The prospect of a general council beconung thus doubt* 
ful» Charles resolved, if possible, to remedy the evil, by order* 
ing a conference at Worms, between the most distmguiahed per- 
sons engaged in the ffreat controversy. Accordmgly, in the 
year 1541, Eckius and Melancthon disputed fi>r several daya^ 
but without coming to any point* 

52. Under these circumstances, Paul was prevailed upon to 
announce his intention to call a council, and the place nomina- 
ted was Trent. This place, though within the German territo. 
ly, was not satis&ctory to the Protestants. Their resistance 
awakened the wrath of Charles, who now declared war against 
all those powers, which should refuse to assemble at Trent, or to 
iMte fcjJ^ decision of that council. 

^^^■UMfetiie affiursof the Protestants were in diis perplex. 
I^^H^^^Mh gloomy prospect befone them^ Luther died ia 
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peace, at blebeD, his native place, on the 18th of Febniary, 
1546. 

The death of Lather oocarred at a tiine^ when his presence and counsel appeared 
efleenCial to the cause of the Reformation. But God was now about to teach his 
IHeiid% that the cause was his own, and that he could employ more instruments than 
one to aooompUah his purposes. 

It was an dccasioo of joy to the friends of the Reformation, that Luther, after a life 
of so much trouble and opposition, should be permitted to end his days in peace^ in 
bis native places and in the midst of his friends. He died as a Christian would wish 
to die— with a full apprehensbn of his situation, and filled with the consolations of 
that religion whieh he had espoused, and for which he had suffered so much. 

Lather was not without his defects. In his natural temper be was ardent, and 
sometimes overbearing. But the turbulence of the times, the masculine character bf 
the opposition which he had lo encounter, required an independence, a promptness, a 
decision, which characterize bat few. Without an undaunted spirit, he could not 
have sooceeded. 

54. In the sameyear that terminated the life of Luther, the 
fiumoiu council of Trent was convened, and hegan to publish its 
decrees, in farour of the doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of Rome. 

This council consisted of 6 cardinals, 32 archbishops, 228 bishops, and a large 
number of other clergy. The object of assembling it was, as was pretended, to 
correct, illustrate, and fix with perspicuity, the doctrines of the Church ; to restore 
the vigour of its discipline, and to reform the lives of its ministers. But its proceed- 
ings show, that it was more attentive to what might maintain the despotic authority of 
the pootii^ tlian solicitous lo adopt such measures, as were necessary to promote the 
good of the Choreh. By this council, it was decreed, that the Latin transhuion of 
the Bible, commonly called the VulgaUt is an authentic, i. e. a faithful, accurate, and 
perfect transition— that the Roman pontiff alone had the right of determining the 
trne meaning and signification— that the Holy Scriptures were not composed for the 
Vie of the people^ hoi only for teachers. 

55. To the authority of the council at Trent, the Protestant 
princes, in a diet held at Aatisbon, solemnly protested. In con. 
sequence of which they were proscrihed hy ^e emperor, who 
with an army marched forth to subdue them. The Protestants 
defended themselves with great spirit, but were defeated with 
signal slaughter near Muhlberg, April 24, 1547. The elector 
of Saxony was taken prisoner, and the landgrave of Hesse, the 
other chief of the Protestants, was persuaded to throw himself 
upon the mercy of Charles. 

56. The defeat of the Protestants gave great joy to the 
friends of Rome, who now looked forward to the ruin of their 
cause. In the diet of Augsburg, which was assembled soon 
after, with an imperial army at hand to forward his wishes, 
Charles required of the Protestants that they should leave the 
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decision of these religious contests to the wisdom of the oounc3 
of Trent. To this a greater part of them were obliged to sub- 
mit. But a plague breaking out in the city of Trent, the 
council was broken up, before any decision was agreed upon. 

57. The prospect of a speedy settlement of the contest being 
thus blasted, the emperor resolved to settle the affair himself. 
Accordingly, he directed a formulary to be drawn up, which 
should serve as a rule of faith and worship to both of the coa« 
tending parties, until a council could be summoned. As this 
was only a temporary appointment, the rule in question was 
called the Interim. But it pleased neither party, and much tu- . 
mult and bloodshed resulted therefrom, by which the empire 
was greatly disturbed. 

This formulary, as might be expected, was favourable to the interests and preteii> 
•ions of the court of Route, it contained all the essential doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, though considerably softened by the moderate, prudent, and artful terms in 
which they were expressed. The cup was allowed to the protestants in the adminis- 
tration of tlie Lord's supper, and priests and clerks were permitted to enter into the 
married state. This grant, however, it was decided by a royal decree, should remain 
in force no longer than the happy period, when a general council should terounato 
all religious differences. 

58. In the year 1548, the principal reformers assembled at 
Leipsic, to consult in reference to the critical posture of theur 
affairs, and to form rules for the regulation of their conduct. 
On the subject of the Interim, Melancthon, whose opinions were 
received as law, by the reformed doctors, gave it as his opin- 
ion, that it might be adopted, in things that did not relate to the 
essential points, of religion. This decision, however, to the 
more firm, was highly offensive, and caused a schism among the 
Lutherans, which had well nigh proved fatal to their cause. 

"This schism," sayB Dr. Mosheijxi, "placed the cause of the Reformation in the 
most perilous and critical circumstances ; and might have contributed, either to ruin 
it entirely, or to retard considerably its progress, had the pope and the emiieror been 
dexterous enough to make the proper use of divisions, and to seise the favourable 
occasion that was presented to them, of turning the f6rce of the Protestants againal 
themselves.'* 

59. Amidst these contests, Paul III. died (1549,) and was 
succeeded by Julius III. who yielding to the importunate soli, 
citations of the emperor, again assembled the cotmcil of Trent, 
in 1552. Before its final close in 1563, it had held no less than 
twenty-five sessions. 

60. From the time that Charles had taken the elector of Sax. 
ony and the landgrave of Hesse priscmers, (Sec. 55,) he had 
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detained them, notwithstanding the most considerable princes, 
not only of Germany, but of all Europe, had repeatedly and 
earnestly solicited their release. At length, Maurice, son-m- 
law of the elector, suspecting the emperor was forming designs 
upon the liberties of Germany, in an unexpected moment fell 
upon him at Inspruck, where he lay with a handful of troops, 
and compelled him to agree upon a peace. 

61. Shortly afler, in accordance with his agreement, theem* 
peror not only concluded at Passau, the former treaty of pacifi* 
cation with the Protestants, bAt also promised to assemble, in 
six months, a diet, in which all the tumults and difierences that 
had been occasioned, by a variety of sentiments in religious 
matters, should be removed. 

By this treaty, among other things, it was agreed, that the rule of fiiith called the 
Interim, should be null and void — that the contendinc: parties should enjoy the free 
and undisturbed exercise of their religion, until a diet should be assembled to deler< 
nine amicably the present disputes — and that this religious liberty should always 
continue^ in case that it should bo found impossible to come to an unifwmity in doc- 
trine and worship. It was, also, resolved, that the banished should be recalled, and 
reinstated in their privileges, possessions, and employments. 

62. The diet, promised at the pacification of Passau, owing 
to the troubles of Germany and other causes, did not assemble 
till 1555, and then at Augsburg. It was opened by Ferdinand, 
in the name of the emperor, and here were terminated those 
deplorable scenes of bloodshed, desolation, and discord, which 
had so long afflicted both church and state. A treaty was 
formed, cabled the Peace of Religion^ which established the 
Reformation, inasmuch as it secured to the Protestants the free 
exercise of their religion, and placed this inestimable liberty, on 
the firmest foundation. 

The memorable act, which confirmed to the protestants the foregoing inestimable 
privileges, was passed on the 25th of September. It provided that the protestants, 
who followed the confession of Augsburg, should be for the future considered as en* 
tirely exempt from the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff) and from the autliority and 
•aperintendence of the bishops ; that tli^ were left at perfect liberty to enact laws 
for themselves, relating to their religious sentiments, discipline, and worship ; that 
all the inhabitsiiti of the German empire should be allowed to judge for themselves 
in religious matters, and to join themselves to that church, whose doctrine and woiw 
ship they thought the purest, and the roost consonant to tlie spirit of true Christiani- 
ty ; and that all those who should injure or persecute any person under religibus pre- 
texts, and on account of their opinions, should be declared, and proceeded against, as 
piblkcDMBietef ttoanpirebioTadsnof ilslitNr^,«iid disturbere of its psM& 

11* 
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DISTINGUISHBD CHARACTERS IN PERIOD VII. 

Obvtroaiion, The eoiioent men during this period were nomerous. Itigre* 
markable, lays Dr. Mosheim, that among the Ecclesiastical writers of the i6th cm' 
tiiry, ther^ were above 66, who employed their laboors in the exposition and illastra* 
tion of the Holy Scriptures ; and thus contributed to reitder the progress of the Re- 
formation more rapid. We can notice but a few of the more prominent characters. 

1» LeoX. an Italian, elected pope in 1513, distingaished as 
a great lover and patronizerof men of learning ; but more dis- 
tinguished for undesignedly giving birth to the Reformation, by 
the sale of indulgences. ^ ^ 

2. John Tetzelj a German, and a Dominican friar, who being 
employed to sell indulgences, in Saxony, in the year 1517, 
drew upon himself the attack of Martin Luther, which was the 
immediate occasion of the Reformation. 

3. Martin Lutherj a Grerman professor in the university of 
Wittemberg, in Saxony, distinguished for taking the lead in the 
Reformation, begun in 1517. 

4. John EckiuSj a learned professor, who warmly opposed 
the leaders of the Reformation, particularly in a public dispute 
at Leipsic, with Carolstadt and Luther ; and at Woipoaa with 
Melancthon. 

5. Andreio Carolstadt^ a native of Carolstadt, in Franconia, 
afterwards dean of Wittemberg, a warm friend of the Reform- 
ation, and the particular friend and coadjutor of Luther. 

6. Cardinal Cajetan^ a professor of philosophy at Rome, em. 
ployed by Leo X. in an unsuccessful attempt to bring Luther 
to submission, and obedience to the court of Rome. 

7. Charles MiMtz, a Saxon knight, a man of distinguished 
accomplishments, employed by Leo X. in a service similar to 
that of cardinal Cajetan. 

8. Philip Melancthon^ a professor in the university of Wit- 
temberg, distinguished for the extent and accuracy of his lean- 
ing, the mildness of his character, and his warm co-operation in 
the cause of the Reformation. 

9. Ulric ZuingUus, a canon of Zurich, in Switzerland, dis- 
tinguished for taking the lead in the Reformation in that coun- 
try, whence he is styled the " Swiss Reformer." 

10. Desideriw Erasmus^ a native of Rotterdam, in Holland, 
one of the most learned men of the age in which he lived, and 
who ccmtributed more, perhaps, than Any other to the revival of 
learning. 
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11» Flrederidk ^ Wisey elector of Saxony, the illustrioua 
patron of Luther, and one of the first and most powerful friends 
of the Reformation. 

12. Johfif elector of Saxony, brother of the preceding, like- 
wise a firm protector of the Reformers, and head of the Lu- 
tlieran Church, in the days in which he lived. 

13. Charles V. a noted emperor of Germany, and a power- 
ful enemy to the cause of the Reformation ; but who, at length, 
-WBB compelled to grant liberty of conscience to the Protestants. 

14. Martin Bucer, a Frenchman, who early adopted the 
principles of the Reformation, and was distinguished for his 
efforts to reconcile the difference between Luther and Zuin- 
glius. 

15. John (EcotampadiuSy a German reformer, chiefly distin- 
guished by his support of Zuinglius, in his dispute with Luther, 
about the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

16. Peter Martyr^ an Italian, afterwards divinity professor at 
Oxford, and distinguished for his learning, and for the zeal 
which he manifested in the cause of the Reformation. 

17. John Calvin^ a Frenchman, who stood next to Luther 
es a reformer, and became the head of the Churches styled 
« Reformed." 

18. Theodore Bexoy a learned professor in the school of Lau- 
sanne, and afterwards minister at Geneva; the particular 
friend and faithful assistant of Calvin. 

I. Leo X. who was descended from aa iUustrioOfl family, was bora in the year 
1476. At eleven yearn of age, he was created an archbishop by Lewis Xl. of 
France, and at fourteen a cardinal, by pope lnn6cent VIII. In 1613, he was raised 
to the pontificate, when be was but 37 years of age. 

Leo is entitled to great credit, for his munihceut patronage of learning and learned 
men. He spared neither care nor expense in recovering the manuscripts of the an' 
eients, and in procuring good editions of them. 

But he sullied the lustre of his character, by his indulgence in unlawful pfeaaurea. 
Ha was himself corrupt, and corrupted those about him. His ideas of leligion ap 
pear to have been low, and he has been even charged with atheism. 

Possesaiiy a high and magnificent spiritf and ambitious of distinguishing himself 
he entered dpon tiie plan of building the sumptuous church of St. Peter, which was 
began by Julius U. and which required large sums to finish. The treasury of Leo, 
however, was now neai ly empty, having been exhausted by the payment of debu^ 
eonlraeted before his elevaiun to the pontificate, and by his subsequent extravagant 
manner of living. To accomplish his plan, he therefore had recourse to extraordina- 
ry methods to raise the necessary funds. 

One of these methods was the sale of Indulgences throughout Europe, by meana 
of wUeh van aaoMiilovrsd into theaptatolie traaniry. But while by thia means he 
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■ooomplulied bis parpom, he lud the finmdaiHon far a rtfonintiaii in tbe CbriMMB 
world, and for the abridgement and final overthrow of the papal povrer. Leo died in 
the year 1621, in the 45th year of hia age. Sec. 7. 

2. John Tetxely See. 8, and onward. 

3. Martin Luther^ See. l--«10^ and onwvd. 

4. John EekiuB, See. 16, 17. 

6. Andrew Carolatadt, Sec. 16—27. 

6. Cardinal Cajetan^ Sec 13. 

7. Charles MiUUx, Sec. 14. 

a PhiUp Melancthan, Sec 18. 

9. Uhic ZuingHue waa a native of SwitJBerlandi where he waa born in the year 
1487. He received hia edncatioD at Basil and Berne, and afterwards pnrsoed hit 
itudiee at Vienna. In 1616 he became minister at Zurich. The tenets of Lncberf 
which were at that time eprtading abroad in Gormany, edcoaraged the Swian preach* 
er to oppose the sale of indulgencea at Zurich, where he was cordially seconded by the 
people, and public aathorities. 

In the other cantons, a spirited opposition arose to him, which was urged on fay the 
oonrtof Rome. In conseqaence of this, the respective parties had recourse to i 
and in one of the first encounters, Zuinglioswaa ahdn, 1631. 

As a leader, Zuinglius di^ayed great firmness^ deep learning, and i 
presence of mind. Though he opposed the doctrines of the Romish Church, be di^ 
fered from the German reformer, and each unha|^ily paid little respect to the opia* 
ions of the other. 

The followers of Zuinglius continued to increase^ and in beaiing his name^ they 
maintained some doctrines, which were rejected by the other secedefs from the Jons' 
diction of Rome. His followers afterwanls generally adopted the sentiments of Cal* 
▼in ; but such as adhered to tlie tenets of Zntnglins were called aaeramentariane. 

10. Erasmue wss born in the year 1467. He was called Grerard, after bis lather; 
but afterwards torik thenameof Deaiderius, that is, "amiable." 

Erasmus resided at ditferent periods in Holland, Italy, Switserland, Prance and 
England. In 1616, he repaired to Basil, with the intention of printing bis New 
Testament, hii epistle of St. Jerome, and other works. The New Testament appear* 
ed in 1616, and as it was the first time it was printed in Greek, it drew upon the 
editor the envy and the censure of the ignorant and malevolent 

About this time, Europe began to be agitated by the oppositkn of l>ither to die 
papal authority, and the principlea of the Church of Rome. It was to be ejqpec te d 
that Erasmus would zealously co-operate with the German reformer ; bntbe declined 
taking a share in the dispute. He was of a timid disposition, and though bs ridieih 
led the indulgencesof the pope, and the vicious follies of the monks^ bs displeased 
the firiends of the reformation by his neutrality. 

Era8musdied«tBaBil,intheyesr1636, attheageof 69. The boose b> which bs 
died, is still shown to strangers with enthustsstic ceremony. His cabinst, eootainiag 
bis ring, his seal, his sword, knife and pencil, widi his \r^ written by bimssl^ and 
his picture, is visited with veneration 1^ the curioos. 

Rotterdam, also^ has not forgotten the celebrity she derives, fixn gMng fainb is 
this favourite citiaen. The house in which he was bom, is marked oat la travnUers 
by a becoming inscription ; the college bears his naas, and a beamiftil copper atsttat I 
of Erasmus, erected in 1622, adornathe city. 

Great and respectable as the character of Erasmus is, bs hsd his foilnigs. Be I 
was a learned man ; and contributed by the oompositioos of a kmg and laberions 
Ufe, in opposbig ignorance and inperBlition, and in promotiDg Uleratore^ and Irai 
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piety. Bat had he taken a more decided part with the refbrmers, he wmld have es- 
caped the charge of lukewarmoeM and timidity, which haa justly been brought 
oigaiii^ him, and would have aided that cause, to have aided which, is an honour suffi- 
cient for any man. 

11. PredericA the Wiee, Sec, 12, 23, 

12. John, elector of Saxony, Sec. 34, 45, 60. 

13. Charles K Sec 22, 23, 36, 37, and onward. 

14. Martin Bueer was boi^ in 1491, in Alsace, formerly a province of Prance. 
He settled in Strasburg, where, for 20 years, his eloquence was exerted to establish 
the protestant cause. But, at length, bt^nming unpopular, he accepted an invitation 
from Crannier to settle in England, where he was kindly received, and appointed 
theological professor in 1649. His death occurred in 1551. 

lu learning, judgment and moderation, Bucer was not inferior to any of the great 
reformers ; and with Melancthon, he may be considered to have been the best calcu- 
lated to restore and maintain unanimity among tlie contending churches, and. opposite 
sects. His writings in Latm and German were numerous, and all on theological 
•objecta. 

^ 16. John OScolampadiue was bom in Pranconia, in 1482. He became divinity 
professor at Basil, where he preached with success the doctrines of the reformation. 
He warmly entered into the dispute with Luther about the Eucharist, favouring the 
cause of Zuinglius. His work on that subject is mentioned by Erasmus, with credit 
IG. Peter Martyr was born at Plurence, in 1600. Having embraced the doctrines 
of the Reformation, he found it dangerous to continue in Italy, whence he removed 
into Switzerland ; some time after which, he was invited to England by Cranmer. 

Martyr, as a writer, was learned and well informed ; as a disputant, he was acute 
and sensible, and as much admired by the protestants, as be was dreaded by the 
papists. He was ccaloos as a reformer, but sincere; and in his greatest triumphs 
over superstition and error, was wisely moderate and humble. He wrote several 
books against the papists, or in explanation of the Scriptures ; but his " Defence of 
the orthodox doctrine of the Lord's Supper," is particularly celebrated. 

17. J^o^a CaMn, Sec. 48. 

18. Theodore Bexa was a native of Burgundy, where h» was bom in the year 
1619. He was originally intended for the bar ; but visiting Lausanne, he was elect- 
ed to the Greek professorship in the school of that place, where for ten years he sus- 
tained the character of a respectable lecturer, and an accomplished scholar. In 1669, 
he settled at Geneva as a protestant minister, where he becaooe the friend and asso- 
date of Calvin. 

His abilities were of the most comprehensive kind, and he exerted kimself warmly 
in support of the protestant cause. His death occurred in the year 1605. 

Obeervatiou. Several other characters, who strictly belong to the period of the 
Reformation, we shall find it more convenient to notice in thi remaming period, as 
they noted a conspicnous part also in the earlier transactioni tf that, which we ahall 
next proceed to notice. 




Prwate Meetmg of the PuriUau. 

PERIOD vin. 

TBS PIRIOD or B8LIOIOV8 DECISIONS WILL SXTBND PROM TBE PXACI 
OP AELtGIOK, A. D. 1666, TO THS PBB8EMT TIME. 

' 1. From the '< Peace of Religion," concluded at Augsburg 
in 1555, may be dated the establishment of the Reformation ; 
since from that time, the power of the Roman pontifis has, oa 
the one hand, been on the decline, and the principles of the Re- 
formers have, on the other hand, been advancing. 

2. The state of Europe, at this time, or a few years later, in 
respect to religion, stood thus : Italy, Spain, Portugal, the Bd« 
gic provinces under the Spanish yoke, continued their adhe- 
rence to the Roman Pontiff. Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Prus- 
sia, England, Scotland, Ireland and Holland, became Protes- 
tant. Germany was about equally divided. In Switzeriand, 
the Protestants claimed a small majority. For a season, France, 
it was predicted, woald forsake the ^llowship of Rome ; but, 
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ftt length, she became decidedly papal, although she retained 
several millioas of Protestants within her limits. 

3. Since the establishment of the Reformation, professing 
Christians have been divided into several distinct communities. 
In treating the remaining history of the Church, we must, there- 
fore, give a separate account of these communities, with their 
minor divisions, which we shall do, under the following heads. 

J. Raman Church. 
IL Greek Church. 
III. Protestants. 

I. Roman CHxmcH. 

4. The loss which the Roman Church sustained by the Re- 
formation, was severely felt by her. Her gigantic power had 
been successfully attacked, and her wide spread influence was 
narrowing down. Aware of this, the Roman pontiffs now 
adopted every expedient, by which their power might continue 
as it was : or, if possible, be restored to its former lordly state. 

5. The first means adopted was the employment of the order 
itfJestats. This order was formed in the yeaf 1640, by Igna- 
tius Loyola, a Spanish knight, a great object of which was to 
teach the world the propriety of submission to the papal authori- 
ty, and its superior claims upon their respect and obedience. 

Having forned the plan of the onter, Loyob suboiitted it to Pope Paul III. for 
his sanctioi] ; deelaring it to have been revealed from heaven. Fearfol of ita effect!^ 
Paul at first refused to grant hie approbation. At length, however, Loyola removed 
his scruples by an offer, addressed to his pride and ambition. He proposed that, be* 
■ides the three vows of poverty, chastity, and monastic obedience, common to other 
orders, the members of this shoald take a fourth, viz. obedience to the pope ; bindmg 
themselves to go whithersoever he should command, for the service of religion, Mh- 
oot requiring any thing for their support 

The acquisition of a body of men, thus peculiarly devoted to the Church of Rome, 
and whom it might set in opposition to ito enemies, was, at this time, an object of the 
highest moment The order of Jesuits was, therefore, confirmed ; and the most aqi* 
pie privileges wers granted to its members. 

' The beneficial cotuequencea of this institution were soon apparent In less than 
half a century, the society obtained establishments in every country that adhered to 
the Roman Catholic Church; its power and wealth increased, the.number of its 
members mnhipUed ; they were distinguished for their learning, character, and ac* 
eompUshments, an^ by their art and address, were powerful aujdliaries in forwarding 
the plans of the cotut of Rome. 

The goverwnent of this order was despotic. A general, chosen by the jpope for 
life^ poss e ss ed supreme and independent power, extending to every person, and to ev- 
^ry case. By his sole authorityi and at his pleasure^ he elected officers and removed 
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them ; controlled the fiinds, and enacted laws. Every, member was ai his dkipMil^ 
and subject to his commands. 

Thus subservient to their leader, and he the indefatigable servant of the pope, th« 
Jesuits soon filled every land. Contrary to other orders, they sought no seciunoo, 
and practised no austerities. On the contrary, they mingled in all the active scenei 
of life ; thsy became lawyers and physicians, mathemattcians, painters and artisi^ 
that they might find a readier access to men, and exert more successfally their iaftt 
ence, in favour of the pope and his cause. 

Before the expiration of the 16th century, the Jesuits had obtained the chief in* 
strnction of youth, in every Catholic country in Europe. They had become coofes- 
sors to roonarcbs and nobles ,* and were engaged in almost every intrigue and revolii* 
tion. As they observed no uncommon strictness, they lived in society, disguised as 
to their real character. Jesuits were known by Jesuits ; but to the eye of the work^ 
they passed unsuspected. 

6. A second means employed by the Roman Church, to se- 
cure, and enlarge, its declining authority, was an ^ att^npt to 
Christianize the heatlienj in several parts of Asia and Soittk 
America. 

in the accomplishment of a plan, which promised an accession of no small inflneMS 
and aiohority tu the Roman Church, the Jesuits were the chief tictors. Of those wk) 
thus distinguished them8elves,-none acquired a higher reputation than Francis Xavier, 
a Spaniard, who is commonly called ' the apitstle of the Indians." In the year 1541, 
he sailed for the Portuguese settlements in India, where he was succeaBfol in coo* 
verting several thousands to the Romish faith. In 1649, he sailed to Japan, and laid 
the foundation oi a church, which, through thefosering care of other miasionariei^ 
io after years, is said to have consisted of 600,000 Christians. From Japan, Xavier 
proceeded to China, to attempt the ctn version of that vast empire ; but, when inaigia 
of his object, be was suddenly cutoff, in the year 1652, at the age of 46. 

Subsequently to his death, other missionaries, of whom Matthew Ricci, an Italian, 
was the most distinguished, penetrated into China, and founded a church, which 
continued for 170 years. Ricci so highly recommended himself to Uie nobility of 
China, and even to the emperor, by his skill in mathematics, that he obtained leave to 
explain to the people the diKtrines of the gospel. Other missionaries paased into the 
kingdoms of Slam, Tonkin, and Cochin China, and were instrumental of spreading 
th^atbolic religion to a considerable extent. They also penetrated into India, and 
on tnecoastN of Malabar boasted of a thousand converts, baptized in one year, by a 
single missionary. Abyssinia, also, was the scene of extended efforts, and of great 
success. But in South America, their converts appear to have been more numerooi 
than in any other quarter oft he globe. 

In furtheianceof the same design, the popes, and others, were indooed to (bond 
immense and splendid missionary estabiishments in Europe. The firstof tiieae was 
foimded at Rome, in 1622, by pope^Gregory XV. under the name of "Depropagam- 
da fide," or, " The Congregation for the propagation of the faith." SuUsequeoi 
popes greatly enriched it by magnificent donations ; and by. means of it, missiooariet 
were sent to the remgte&t quarters of the globe ; books of various kinds were pobliab- < 
ed and circulated ; the sacred writings were translated and spread abroad ; aemina> 
ries were founded for the education of missionaries and pagans; and estaUishmenls 
created for the support of feeble, and worn out missionaries. 

Other missionary establishments followed, in different countriei^ in succeeding 
years. Of these^ none perhapa was on a broader foondatioo, or operated to greater cf- 
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ftdi than "The CoBgregiUoii of the Priesta of Foreign ifiiiioDi," and <* The Pa- 
risian Seminary for the Mifatona abroad," both of which were eatabliahed in France, 
io the year 1663, and from which hundreda of Jeaaita and friara were aent foith to 
convert the world. 

7. A third meaxm employed by the Roman Church to sustain 
and increase its authority, consisted in the better reguiation of 
its internal concerns. 

The revolationa which had happened in Europe, and the increaae of knowledge 
and refinement, rendered a degree of reformation easential. Of this, ^the popea were 
thcmaelvea convinced. Accordingly, the laws and pnjcedurea in tho courts of inqui* 
aition were reviaed and corrected ; coll^ea and achnola of learning were eatabliahed ; 
youth were trained up in the art of dtuputing, and in defending the doctrines of tlie 
Catholic Church ; books of a pernicioua tendency were revu>ed or suppressed; and 
high and honorable diatinctiona were conferred on the most ssealous defenders of the 
faith. In abort, every plan which ingenuitv could suggest, or which wealth and in* 
fluence could carry forward, was adopted to maintain the authority of the Roman pon- 
tiffii, and to increase the number of their votariea. 

8. A fourth plan adopted by the Roman Church, in aid of 
the same purpose, was their persecution of the Protestants. A 

'full developement of the calamities caused by the Papists, even 
in a single country, would greatly exceed our limits. We 
must content ourselves with observing, that scarcely a country,. 
in which Protestants were to be found, was exempted from their 
cruelties^ During these persecutions, and the long wars which 
were engendered between Catholics and Protestants, it has been 
computed that not less than 50,000,000 of the latter, in one form 
or another, perished. The countries which suffered most se- 
verely, were Italy, the Netherlands, Spain, France, parts of 
Germany, and England. 

Italy. The peraeeutions in this country by the papiata were chiefly carried on 
by meana of tlie loquiaition, and with more aecrecy than in aome other countries^ 
but with acareely leaa exterminating effect 

Dnriugthe progreaaof the Reformation, the Waldenaea in variona parta of Italy 
ganeraUy eaoaped, the pontifb being too much occupied with foreign affaire to notice 
them. But when the Reformatian was in a degree eataUiahed, they in common 
with other ^roteatanta, experienced the wrath of the now more highly ezaaperated 
^enda of the papacy. 

In 1660, OatabriOt a country lying on tlie Mediterranean, became the theatre of 
the moA abocking carnage recorded in Ecdesiaatical Hiatory. Thouaanda were de- 
stroyed by military executiona, and many perished under tlie torture of the Inquiai- 
tion. • 

In other parta of Italy, alao, the Waldenaea, and other friends of the Reformation, 
experienced the moat bitter persecution. The valHea of Piedmont were repeatedly 
Tisitedby the hirelings of the papal power, on their sanguinary errand, particnlarly 
io the year 1666, and 1686. At thw latter date, a French army invaded the valliea^ 
by direction of Louia XIV. alaughtering thouaanda, and impriaoning other tbooauidi 
of the tarrtfied and dcleaoeleM inhabitanta. 

12 
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NBTHBftLANDS. The sofferragi of the Protestants in the Netherlands, or Low 
Countries, were of a similarly tragical character. As early as 1621, Charles V. had 
issued his edicts against them, in consequence of which, not less than 60,000 wen 
put to death during his reign. 

Philip, the successor of Charles, republished the edicts of the latter ; and required 
them to be carried into rigorous execution. At length, Philip took ap hia residenec 
in Spain, whence he sent the Duke of Alva to carry on the sanguinary work in the 
Netherlands, So fully did he fulfil the instructions of his master, and at the same 
time gratify his own vindictive spirit, that in the space of only a few months, 1800 of 
the Protestant inhabitants fell by the hands of the executioner. 

Spain. Similar calamities were permitted to be visited upon those who bad en- 
braced the protestant faith in Spain. The inquisition had been introduced into that 
country, about a century before Philip took up his residence there. This iostitoiiaa 
met his entire approbation ; he determined, therefore, to support it with all his pow- 
or, and directed its officers to exert themselves with the utmost vigilance. 

Before his arrival in the city of Valladolid, an auto defe, i. e. a public baming ot 
victims of the inquisition, had already been celebrated; but eager to give a pdiiic 
proof of his abhorrence of heretics, he ordered a repetition of the cerenoony, at which 
he was himself present, and before which he swore with a drawn sword in his hao^ 
that he would support the holy inquisition. 

This severity, joined with certain rigid laws, soon prodaccd the desired effect 
The protestants were driven from Spain, or were obliged to conceal their sentimeiiii. 

Germany. In GeTmany, also, efforts were made by the Roman Church to 
crush the protestants, and to regain her former dominion there. Through the bigot- 
ed house of Austria, war was commenced upon the friends of the Reformation in 1618, 
and they were overcome and awfully oppressed. The oppressions they suffered 
called forth the interpoeitiou of the noble Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, who ap- 
peared in Germany with a small army in 1629, and fell in the battle of Lotzen, in 
1632. After his death, his generals continued the contest, till all parties, wora oat 
by a thirty years' war, agreed in the treaty of Westphalia, A. D. 1648 ; in whicli 
the Church of Rome consented to confirm anew to the Lutherans, all their rights and 
privil^es. 

Pbance. Exertions similar to those in Germany, and even greater, were matk 
to re-establish the entire dominion of the Roman faith in France. The protestants is 
that country were denominated Huguenots, a term of uncertain origin, though it 
seems probable that it was derived from the word Huguon^ a night walker, the pro> 
testants assembling privately in the evening for religious worship. 

The opposition of Francis I. to protestants in France, has been noticed, Per. VII 
Sec. 31. Henry II. his successor, was still more bitter against them. Bat Cfaartei 
IX. who followed Henry, as if to slgnaliase his name and reign, laid a {dot to cntthea 
off at a single blow. 

This plot consisted in an attempt to effect a general massacre of the HagneDolB; 
and the celebration of the marriage of the king's sister, with the Prince of Navair^ 
presented an opportunity to put it in execution. The prince being a Huguenot, tfat 
chief men of that sect were invited to attend the celebration of the nuptials. On ^ 
Sabbath following, (Aug. 24th, 1572), it being St. Bartholomew's day, as the beOi 
weve ringing for morning prayers, the work of destruction was commenced. Charles 
and his mother, from a window, witnessed the scene with extadc joy; and, as if the 
sanction of his presence were not enough, the monster himself fired upon the Hugus> 
notSi and in a tone of vociferation cried, " Kill them, kill them !" 
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Massacre of the Huguenots. 

A leene of horrid carnage ensued. On every side the Catholics were seen rushinc^ 
like bloodhounds upon the appalled and unarmed Huguenots ; and before the (ermioa- 
tionof the massacre, they had butchered in Paiis alone, not less than 10,000; of 
whom 600 were lords, knights, and military officers of rank. To this massacre at 
Paris, succeeded a general destiuction throughout France. At Rome, at Lyon% at 
Orleans, and other cities, the streets were literally covered with^blood. Not less than 
thirt^^ thousand, some ezten'1 the number to sixty, and even to one hundred thou8> 
and, were supposed to have been butdiererl during this massacre, more awfu^ per- 
haps, than any other to be found in the annals of time. 

Taken by surprise, the Huguenots were, for a time, incapable of resistance ; but 
at length, rallying under the prince of Conde, they nobly stood for their defence, and 
combatted their enemies with success. But for the space of 30 years, the ProCeslants 
suffered the most grievous calamities, and during this period, it has been estimated 
that 39 princes, 148 counts, 234 barons, 146,518 gentlemen, and 760,000 of the com- 
roon people, were destroyed for adopting the reformed religion. 

In 1693, Henry IV. who was a Huguenot, ascended the throne of France. Al- 
though from political motives, he made a profession of popery, he evinced his regard 
for the Protestants, by publishing in the year 1698, the celebrated Edict of Nantes^ 
which granted to them the privilege of citizenship, the right of worshipping God ac- 
cording to their own faith, and certain lands to support their churches and garrisons. 
Henry died in 1610, being assassinated in a street in Paris, by a desperate Catholic 
bigot by the name of Ravillac. 

From this period, the Huguenots, as they were tolerated by the civil power, for a 
leason Bourished. But they were still hated by the men in powefi and particttlarly by 
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Cardinal Richeliea,, prime minieter to Loais XIII. who early adofiled and laiDg { 

«d the maxim, "That there could be no peace in France^ uintil the Huguenots were 

entirely suppressed." 

In the year 1686, Lewis XIV. revoked the edict of Nantes, and ordered the Re- 
formed Churches to return to the Romish faith. The cup of their caUmities was now 
full. Their churches were demolished, and themselves insulted and massacred, by a 
brutal soldiery. Flight presented itself as their only alternative ; bat even in this 
they were opposed by bands of soldiers, who were stationed on the several frootiers of 
the kingdom. Fifty thousand, however, it is supposed, effected their escape, and 
sought refuge in the different Protestant countries of Europe. 

Such is an outline of the calamhies, brought upon the Protestants in several coon* 
tries, (of the sufferings of the Protestants in England, we shall spenk in a fotore 
page,) by the friends of Papal Rome, with the professed design of exterminaling them 
from the earth, or reducing them under the dominion of the Roman ponti&. 

9. The means thus empleyed by the court of Rome to sus- 
tain her power, and to regain that which she had lost, were 
found insufficient to accomplish her purpose. Although, sub* 
sequently to the Reformation, owing to her propagation of 
Christianity in heathen countries, she held an empire over more 
millions than before, and for a season, appeared within reach of 
her former spiritual sway, from a series of unexpected causes, 
her ancient power has been successively weakened, until that, 
together with her wealth and splendour, has passed away. 

10. Among the causes which have contributed to this result, 
may be mentioned the loss of foreign conquest — unsuccessful 
contests with several European governments — tke suppression of 
the order of Jesuits — the revolution in France^ and the abolition 
of the Inquisition, 

In a former page, (136) was noticed the successful attempt of the Jetoita to inlro- 
dune Christianity into China, Japan, and other countries. But, owing chiefly ft the 
tumults and seditions eccasioucd by their political intrigues, they were^ at lengtl^ 
banished from tho^e countries, and the knowledge of Christianity became extinct 

Atjiome, the pontiffs were often engaged in quarrels with neighbouring govem* 
ments. In 1606, Paul V. nearly lost the rich republic of Venice. Peace was indeed 
restored, but the Pope was obliged to relinquish many of his pretensions. Naplot 
Sardinia, Portugal and Spain, each, in turn, withheld immunities which before had 
been granted. In subsequent >ear8, a violent dispute was carried on between the 
pope and the king of France. In 1682, the power of the papacy received a seFere 
blow in that country, in consequence of the decree of a council of UieGiallic&neharek, 
convened by order of Lewis XIV. viz. that the power of the pope is only spiritoal-^ 
that a general council is superior to him — and that his decisions are not infemm*. 
without the consent of the Church 

Bpt the event, which more than any other tended to abridge the powH* of the pope, 
was the suppreanon of the order of the Jeauite. This event was OMring to a variety 
of causes ,* but chiefly to their usurpations and iniquitous conduct The voice of tiis 
world was against them, and loudly demanded the abolition of the order. Their sop. 
preasion, however, took place in diflerent countries at different periods. Fntu EIng. 
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land, they were expelled by proclamation, during the reign of Janefi I. 1604 ; from 
Venice, in 1606; from Portugal, 1759; France, 1764 ; Spain and ^cily, 1767 ; and 
the order was, at length, totally abolished, in all papal countries, by Ganganellii or 
CleiuentXIV. July 21, 1773. 

The French Revolution in 1793, also, contributed to abridge the power of papal 
Rome. About the middle of the ceotury, a conspiracy was formed to overthrow 
Christianity, at the head of which were Voltaire, D'Alembert, Rousseau, Diderot* 
and Frederic II. king of Prussia ; who, by every artifice, endeavored to spread abroad 
the poison of infidetity. And they succeeded in a measure, in respect to every Cath- 
olic and Protestant community. In France, however, its efiects were more appalling 
than even the conspirators could have desired Revolution began, and in its progreaa 
destroyed law, government and religion. The Roman Catholic Church fell before it. 
" Her priests were massacred. Her silver shrines and saints were turned into mo- 
ney, for the payment of troops. Her bells were converted into cannon, and her 
churches and convents into.barracks for soldiers. From tlie Atlantic to tlie Adriatic, 
she presented but one appalling spectacle. She had shed the blood of saints and 
prophets, and God now gave her' blood to drink." 

Upon the rea(;^earance of something like a regular government iti France, liberty 
of conscience and freedom of worship, were declared to be a fundamental law of the 
constitution. This was confirmed by the consular despotism of Bonaparte, and main- 
tained inviolate during his imperial sway. Napoleon despised the pope, and the 
whole system of monkery. On becoming emperor in 1804, he compelled the pope, 
Piua VII. to place the imperialcrown upon his head ; but in less than four years, he 
dispossessed him of his ecclesiastical state, and reduced his Holiness to a mere cypher 
in the political world. 

The oboliHon of the inquisition in most countries, has also still further narrowed 
down the influence of the Roman pontiflb.' The power of this engine has been al- 
ready noticed, together with the thraldom in which, for centuries, it held individuals 
and nations. To Bonaparte the world is indebted for its annihilation. " 1 have," 
says he^ in his speech to the magistrates of Madrid, in 1808^ "abolished the conrt of 
the inquisition, which was a subject of complaint to Europe, and the present age. 
Priests may guide the minds of men, but must exercise no temporal, nor corpoial ju- 
risdiction over the oitisens. I have preserved the 8|iiritual orders, but with a /tfmto- 
tion of the number of monks." 

Tfaua expired the ^rid coort of inquisition. Europe no longer paid deference to 
its bloody tribunal ; and the same, with some reserve, may be said of the monkitdi or- 
ders. An effort has recently been made to re-establish the inquisition in Spain ; but 
it is now in alt other parts of the globe annihilated, and its terrific power no longer 
agitates and appals the human race. 

11. At the present time, the temporal dominions of the pope 
are confined to a narrow, crooked territory, lying south of the 
river Po,, in Italy, and containing about 16,000 square miles, 
and about 2,500,000 inhabitants. His ecclesiastical subjects 
are supposed to amount to 80 or 100,000,000, who are scatter- 
ed over the world. The countries which are considered entire, 
ly papal, are the Pope's Dominions in Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and South America ; France, Austria, Poland, Belgium, Ireland 
and Canada, almost entirely. Switzerland has 700,000 ; Eng- 
12* 
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land half a million. Others are found in Ru8sia» Sweden, Den- 
mark, the West India Islands, and the United States. 

As a temporal prince, the political power of the pope is now regarded with afaBo* 
lute contempc, by all the European governments ; but it is still supported by them, as 
a matter of pdicy. The Roman Catholic religion is professed by a majority of the 
French nation, and its clergy continue to receive iheir usual salaries, under the go^ 
emment of Louis Philippe ; but free toleration is granted. In Prance, Italy, and in- 
deed in most Roman Catholic countries, the learned have in general become infidel^ 
and the common people arc universally ignorant. The Scriptures, however, bf 
means of Protestant Bible Societies, are circulating abroad, and just in proportion, at* 
taciimeut to the Roman Catholic system is declining. BVen in Austria and Haiiga> 
ry, the strong holds of the Romish faith, and also in the Italian states, the Scriptnrei 
are finding their way, and not a few of the Catholic clei^y are studying them with 
new views of their importance. 

In British India, and theEiast,the Roman Catholic Church has an establiahmeot of 
three Archbishops, and seventeen Biithops, besides aniimerous priesthood. Canada h« 
the Roman Catholic system for the established religion, and effiMts are making la 
extend the influence of Popery in the United States, particularly in the vaUey of tlie 
Mississippi. Ireland is chiefly popish ; and in that injured, degraded, distracted 
country, there are n«^rly five thousand Roman CaUiolic Priests. In England, theft 
arQ. about four hunared and fifty Roman Catholic Chapels. 

Although (he Pope sdll exercises his dominion over many millions, his stnmf 
holds are gradually weakening ; and the day is probably not far distant, when it will 
be said of Rcime, considered as a spiritual power, what has long since been recorded 
of a more ancient city, and what is still true, '* Troy once was." 

II. Greek Church. 

12. The date which is commonly assigned, as marking the 
rise of the Greek Church, is the year 1054, at which time, (as 
noticed Period V. Sec. 33,) occurred the final separation, be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Churches, or as they were often 
termed, the Crreek and Latin Churches. 

13. From the time of the above separation of the Greek and 
Latin Churches, to the year 1453, the state of the former was 
exceedingly deplorable. On the one hand, the Mahometan 
power was making rapid inroads upon her dominion, converting 
her Churches into mosques, and by bribes and terrors ftlluring 
or compelling her friends to adopt the religion of the impostor; 
on the other hand, the fanatical crusaders were pouring in tor- 
rents from the west to recover her lost territory, but in reality 
to spread a deeper mgral corruption, than before existed. 

14. In the year 1453, (Period V. Sec. 18,) the empire of the 
Greeks was overthrown, by Mahomet II*, since which period 
the Greek Church has been under Turkish bondage^* until th^ 
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reKgioD has become but litde better than a succession of idle 
ceremonies. 

15. In the year 1589, the Rtusian Church separated from 
the govemmentj though not from the communion of the Greek 
Church ; by which separation, the latter became considerably 
limited in extent. Her people are now found scattered over a 
considerable part of Greece, the Ionian Isles, Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, Egypt^ Abyssinia, Nubia, Lybia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, CiUcia and Palestine. 

Since the above separation of the Greek Church from Rome, repeated i^orts have 
been made to restore the former to the faith and fellowship of the ktter, but without 
effect To this day, the Greek Church denies, not only the authority of the pope, but 
alflothat the Church of Rome is the true Catholic Church. 

The head of the Grreek Church is the patriarch of Constantinople, who is elected 
by 12 bishops, and is confirmed by the Turkish emperor. The other patriarchs are 
those of Damascus, Cairo and Jerusalem. These are of inferior note, and with the 
whole Church, are poor and debased. 

In doctrine and practice^ the Greek Church differs greatly from the Church of 
Rome. They receive the doctrine of the Triaity, and most of the articles of the Ni- 
cene and Athanaaian creeds ; but rest much upon the procession of the Holy Ghort 
from the Father, and not from the S(hi. They hold in abhorrence the supremacy 
and infallibility of the pope— purgatory by fire— graven images — the celibacy of the 
secular clergy— and prohibition of the sacrament of both kinds. 

But yet they use pictures in their worsiiip; invoke saints ; have seven ston- 
ments ; believe in transubstantiation ; admit prayers and services for the dead ; have- 
a fast or festival, almost every day in the year ; and know of no regeneration but bap* 



16. Of the introduction of Christianity into Russia, or of its 
«tate until the separation of the Russian Church from the juris, 
diction of the Greek Church, in 1589, we know but little. On 
this latter event, an independent patriarch was established at 
Moscow. 

Christianity appears to have been introduced into Russiaabout the year 890, when 
Methodius and Cyrillus travelled from Greece into Moravia, and converted some^ of 
the inhabitants/ Froqa this tioae, Christianity was gradually spread over many 
parts of the empire^ and in 1581, the Muscovites published the Bible in their own 
language. 

17. On the accession of Peter the Great, A. D. 1696, the 
Russian Church was in some respects new modelled, and the 
state of things considerably improved. Although that mon- 
arch effected no change in the doctrines of the Church, he 
adopted measures which greatly removed the existing ignor- 
ance and superstition, and from this time both the clergy and 
people have been inore enlightened and refined, although they 
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are still perhaps as unacquainted with evangelical piety, as the 
Roman CathoUcs. 

Peter adopted the liberal principlea of univeraal toleretiaii of all sects and denom- 
inatiooa, with but a aiogle exception, that of the Catholics. He abolished the office of 
patriarch, putting himaelf at the head of the Church ; which, under him, was to be 
governed by a synod. He also diminished the revenues of the clergy, and caused 
the Bible to be translated, printed and circulated in the Sclavonian language. 

18. The Russian Church has increased with the increase of 
the nation. In doctrine, she agrees with the Greek Church. 
But like her, she seems but little acquainted with evangelical 
piety. Qer clergy are ignorant, and most of her people with- 
out the Bible. 

Russia, though separated from the Greek Church, retains its forms and creeds as 
the established religion. The number of its members^ is computed to amount to 
thirty-two million, and his imperial majesty is the head of the Church, under whom 
it is governed by a grand national council of ecclesiastics. Government having 8ei» 
ed the Church property, the clergy, about seventy thousand in number, are paid oat 
of the public funds. Religion, however, is reduced by them to the performance <^ no* 
merous superstitious ceremonies: but beneficial effects, it is believed, have followed 
the establishing of the Russian Bible Society, in 1813. This was patrooused by the 
late' emperor Alejcander, and placed under the presidency of prince Gralitsin. 

Besides the established Church, there are other denominations, who profess the 
iaith of Christ, in Russia : we will briefly notice them. 

The Dissenters, (Raskonliks^) the most aitient lovers of the Holy Scriptures is 
this empire, are supposed to amount to about one million of persons. Thn Armeni* 
ans are about two hundred thousand ; the Lutherans, about two millions ; the Re> 
formed, or Calvinists, about four hundred thousand •, the Moravians have many ad- 
herents and converts; the Mennonites, or Baptists, are about tan thousand; the Ro- 
man Catholics, are about two millions. 

It may be properly added in this connection, that Christianity in the East is profess- 
ed by at least thirty millions of persons. These are scattered throughout part of ths 
Austrian dominions, and various provinces of the Turkish empire, under different ds* 
nominations :— the Greek Church, ofwhich the patriarch of Constantinople is the 
head, the Georgians, Jacobites, Armenians, Copts, Abyssinians, Nestorians, and ths 
Hindoo-Syrians of Malabar. These difl&rent communions still remain in a miserabls 
state of ignorance, superstition, arid wretchedness. 

Among all that profess the name of Christ in the East, none appear more intarfsl- 
ing than the Christians of St Thomas, on the Malabar coast They include about 
fi)rty«five congregations, and about eighty thousand persons ; whom Dr. Buchanan, 
hating visited in 1800, represents ss far superior to thsir pagan neighbors^ yet de- 
plorably destitute of ths Scriptures, few having sver seeh.any putof them, 

III. Protestants. 

19. Although the Protestants agreed in separating from the 
faith and fellowship of Rome, they could not agree to form ond 
grand communion among themselves. They may be consider- 
ed, however, under two divisions— the Lutheran Church fonn* 
ing the one division — and the Reformed Churches the other. 
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I. LXTTHEBAN ChTJRCH. 

20. The Lutherans, who are the immediate followers of Lu- 
tHer, are to be found chiefly in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
in a great part of Germany, particularly in the north, and in 
Saxony and Prussia, where Lutheranism is the established reli- 
^on. Churches of this denomination also exist in Holland, 
France, Russia, North America, and in the Danish West India 
Islands. 

The number who profess the Lutheran faith throughout the world, has not been ac- 
curately ascertained. They are probably between 16 and 20 millions. 

21. The Lutherans date the rise of their church from the ex- 
communication of Luther by the pope, (Period VIL Sec. 20,) 
but do not view it as completely established until the pacifica- 
tion at Passau, in 1552. (Sec. 61.) The Augsburg Confession^ 
consisting of 21 articles, is the acknowledged standard of faith 
in the Lutheran Church. 

The capital dodrinea ofthts confession are, the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures 
as a role oif faith and manners ; justification by fiiith in the Son of God; and the free- 
dom and necessity of divine grace. In these points they agree with Calvinists gener- 
ally ; but they diflhr from 4hem in respect tu the bread and wine in the Lord's Sup- 
per, vrith which they suppose the body and blood of Christ are united^ which union 
theycaXleonMubatantiation, They differ also in respect to the doctrine of election, 
holding only to a conditional election. In relation to this last doctrine, modern Lu- 
therans appear to have departed from the faith of their leadei. 

In their toorahipf they still retain some of the forms of the Roman Catholics ;— 
exorcism in baptism ; the use of the wafer instead of bread, in the Lord's Supper ; 
pictures^ incense and lighted tapers in their churches; a crucifix on the altar, besides 
which they observe several of the festivals of the Romish' Church, and days of saints 
and martyrs. 

In respect to Churd^ government^ in every countrv where Lutheranism is the es- 
tablished religion, the supreme head of the state is, at the same time, the supreme 
visible ruler of the Church. The councils appointed by the sovereign to watch over 
the interests of the Church, are called Cuneiatoriea. The Lutherans have bishops ; 
but except in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, they enjoy not much pre-eminence 
over their brethren. In Denmark and Sweden they are called bishops ; in Germa- 
ny, superintendents, inspectors, or seniors; in the United States, seniors or presi- 
dents. In this latter country, the Lutherans are under the direction of a synod, or 
ministerium. 

22. This division of the Church has suffered no persecution 
since the peace of religicm in 1555, except in a war with the 
house of Austria in 1618. (Sec. 8.) But her internal com* 
motions, growing out of controversies in relation to various 
jwints of faith and practice, have often been violent. 

The Uitory of these oontroversies is too intricate and uninteresting to be traced ia 
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thisvolaTDe. An aceount of them may be foand in larger works on eccliBsiafidciI 
history, and to these the more inquisitive pupil is referred. 

It may be remarked, however, that by reason of these canlroversie*— a pr' m qtj ri 
one of which related to consubstantiation, which a respectable portion of the Lather* 
ans were inclined to reject— religion, especially ^thin the limits of Grermany, he- 
••me ezeeedingty low. At length, in the latter part of the 17th century, a portion of 
this Church, under Spener, as their leader, united fw the revival of experimental it^ 
ISgion. The name of Pietiata was given them. They were greatly opposed by 
their brethren, and even the power of the civil authority was exerted to put theia 
to silence. For a time, they were the means of much good ; but at a subsequent 
period, they appear to have degenerated, and to have been succeeded by a ast of en* 
thnsiasts, who by their wildness and fanaticism greatly ii^ured the cause of evangel- 
ical religion. 

Within the last half century, a different state of things has prevailed in Germany; 
but by no means such as the friends of evaqgelical truth could desire. Biblksl 
learning has greatly increased, but not a few of the roost distinguished Theologiaas 
and Professors — men of profound learnini? and critieal/esearcli— ^bave adopted such 
liberal views of Christianity as seriously to have injured the piety of theCharches, is 
which they have prevailed. 

Of this liberal system, Semler is considered the founder. Throwing aside the is- 
spiration of the Scriptures, he denied tiie possibility of miracles ; ridiculed the act of 
the creation as a philosophical fable, and the account of Christ as a new mythology; 
pretending that what is said of them was utteretT in condescension to the igDoraooe 
and weskness of the Jews. The writings of the Apustles, he considered scared/ 
worthy of notice. 

The followers of Semler have been nnmerous, and his system, to the greet injnry 
of vital piety and scriptural opinion, has prevailed among certain classes in most 
parts of Germany. 

28. It is pleasapt to reflect, however, that notwithstanding 
the defection of so respectable a portion of the Lutheran Church, 
from the orthodox faith, there yet remain many pastors and 
Churches in Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, who 
maintain their integrity ; and among whom laudable and suc- 
cessful exertions are making to spread the Gospel. 

From among the aecta which have proceeded from the Lutherans, we shall in this 
place briefly notice the Swedenborffians, who derive their name and existence from 
Emmanuel Swedenboi^, a Swede, who was born at Sttickholm in 1688. His fathcr 
was a bishop of the Lutheran per8ua8ion,*and president of the Swedish Churches. 

The son was so much distinguished for his learning, that about the year 1710, be 
was elected to a professorship in the Metallic college; which, however, he resigned 
in 1747. Soon afler this, be withdrew himself to the contemplation of heavenly 
things, and at length founded the New Jerusalem Church. Many branches of this 
Church now exist in Europe, and a few in the United States. 

The theology of Swedenborg is in tlie highest d^ree mystical. According to his 
writings, he had frequent revelations from God, relating to heaven and hell, the stale 
of men after death, the worship of God, ^c. He bad frequent interviews with ao> 
gels, " whichf" he says, "took place in their habitations, wiiich are like to our houses 
on earth, but far more beautiful and magnificent, having rooms, chambers, and apart- 
ments in great variety, as also spacious courts belonging to them, together with gar- 
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dens, parterres of ilovrers, fielda, Ac., where the angels are formed into aocieCiee. 
They dwell in eontiguotu habitations, disposed after the manner of our cities, ia 
streets, walks, and squares. I have had the privilege to Mralk through them, Co exam- 
ine all around about me, and to enter their houses, and this when I was fully awake, 
having my inward eyes opened !" He denies the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice, 
together with the doctrines of predestination, unconditional election, justification by 
faith alone, the resurrection of the material body, Ac. ; and, in opposition thereto, main* 
tains, that man is possessed of free-wili in spiritual things, that salvation is not attain- 
able without repentance ; that is, abstaining from evils, because they are sins against 
God, and living a life of charity and faith, according lo the commandments ,* that 
man, immediately on his decease, rises again in a spiritual body, which wasinclosnd 
in his material body ; and that in this spiritual body he lives as a man to eternity, 
either in heaven or hell, according to the quality of his past life. 

Hia followers in their worship use a liturgy, which though much shorter, is as near 
to that of the church of England as the difference of doctrines will admit They 
likewise introduce a great deal of vocal music, accompanied by the oi^an, and the 
minister's dress is exactly similar to that uf the Established church of England. 

tl. Reformed Chttrches. 

24. The term " Reformed," was a title originally assumed 
by those Helvetic, or Swiss Churches, which adhered to the 
ttenets of Zuinghus, in relation to the Sacrament. In later 
times, it has heen used in a more liberal sense. As a matter of 
convenience, it will, in this work, be employed to denote all 
those sects, which dissent froqa the authority of the pope, and 
the tenets of the Lutheran Churd*. 

25. Under this title, we shall give a succinct account of the 
Calvinists^ since the peace of Religion, in 1555 — ^the Church rf 
England'^ihe Presbyterian Church of Scotland — ^the Moratri' 
arts — ^the Congregat/onalists of New England — the Presbyteri^ 
an Church in the United States — the Episcopal Church in the 
Umled States — ^the Baptists — Methodists — Quakers — Unitari> 
ans — and Universalists, 

L CaMnists. 

26. The Cahinists are those professing Christians, who adopt, 
without a strict uniformity, however, the doctrine and discipline 
of the Scriptures, as explained by Calvin. 

The doetrinea which chiefly distinguish the Calvinists from other sectai, are the fol- 
lowing, which dre, by way of distinction, sometimes called "the five poioU;" vii. 
predestinatioa, particular redemption, total depravity, efiiectual calling, and sainu' 
perseverancip. 

The ditdpUnef or form of Church government, which Calvin laid down, but m 
which he has not been foUpwed by many who are called Calvinistic, is known by the 
t»Mnft of Pretbjfteriani a term derived from a Greek word, which signifies aen»or or 
tldtr! inUmatiog that the government of the Church in the New Teaiunen^ was by 
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. Pretbyterioi ; thai is, by aa aaiociatian of miniitflra and ndiag ddeny all _ 
e({Qal aatbority, without any saperiority among theni, by virtue of office or order. 

The Presbyterian Churches have select suuiding bodies, cnlled Ses9ions, which 
consist of the minister and ruling elders of a particular Church ; next I^rembyteria, 
composed of the ministers and ruling elders of a particular region of coaoCry i thei 
SynodSf composed of Presbyteries ; and lastly a General Ajuembly, cxHoposed of 
Synods, which is a kind of Congress, in which is represented the whole body of ths 
Church, and to which an appeal lies from the particular* Synods, as it does in tO 
cases, fVum an inferior to the next higher tribunal 

Such is the form of Church government, which Yob grown outo/t that iv-hich wis 
laid down by Calvin at Geneva. 

27. During the life of Zuinglius, the Swiss Churches adopted 
the sentiments of that distinguished reformer ; but after his 
death a considerable portion of them embraced the sentiments 
of Calvin, except in relation to church government. Tiie 
opinions of Calvin spread also, for a time, and to a considerahle 
extent, among the Reformed Churches m France, Holland, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, over the descendants of the Waldeo- 
ses in the vallies of Piedmont, and over many Lutheran Church- 
es in Germany, Poland, Prussia, and other countries on the 
continent. 

According to Zuinglius, the government of the Churches is vested in the drfl 
magistrate ; Calvin directed them to be governed by Presbyteries and Syaoda. In- 
. inglius regarded the bread and wine in tHe sacrament only as symbolical of the body 
and blood of Christ ,* Calvin ' acknowledged a real though a spiritual preaeooeof 
Christ in the ordinance. Zuinglius admitted all to this ordinance ; Calvin ooly soch 
as gave charitable evidence of piety. Zuinglius rejected the doctrine of divine dfr 
crees; Calvin firmly maintained the doctrine. ZuingKus placed the power of ex- 
communication in the hands of the civil magistrate ; Calvib confined it to the nuDi» 
ters and Churches. 

28. Notwithstanding the prevalence of Calvin's opinioos, as 
above noticed, as they were embodied in a catechism, known 
by the name of the *♦ Catechism of Heidhbei^,^* yet, there has 
never been a perfect uniformity of doctrine or goyemment 
among the churches belonging to the countries alr^y named. 
The Protestant churches of Holland, Poland, and Hungary, re- 
jected the doctrine of predestination ; the Church of Bnglaod 
retained the episcopal form of govemmenl ; the Bohemians aod 
Moravians received the creed of Calvin, but continued their I 
ancient episcopal form of government ; the churches of France 
and Scotland adopted the views of Qalvin, in matters of both 
faith and discipline; the latter adding, however, to the Cooaist- 
cry of Geneva, a General Assembly. 

29. The difference which existed between the Lutheran and 
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CalvintatioChurohes, in relatioQ to soma impoitaot pobtsof 
doctrine and dMcipUne, led, aa might be expected, to numerous 
violent conlentiona, in which, however, it is stated, the latter 
were generally triumphant, and succeeded, in respect to many 
particular Lutheran Churches, to draw them to their com- 
munioQ. 

Tbe principal dUTemee between the Lathereae ami the CalTinwti^ according to 
I>r. Mosheim, relates to the three following topics ;— 1. The sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper ; the fbrmer affirming a material presence of the body and blood of Christ 
with th» bread and wine ; the hrtter, a apiritual presence. 2. The decrees of God ; 
Um former maintainittg that these decrees are finmded upon a prenioue divine knoto* 
ledge of men's characters ; tho latter, that they are free and nneonditionalt and 
founded on the wUl <tf Ood. 3. Catholic rites and ceremonies ; the former retain- 
ing many of them in their worship — as, the usciif images — wafers in the sacrament 
— esoreisia or ejection of the devil in baptism, and similar cerenionies ; the latter, re* 
jeeting these and aU similar superstitious practices, and observing in their worship the 
fluicient simplicity of Aptislnlic times. 

80. Among the Reformed Churches themselves, during the 
16th century, we find no account of divisions or disputes, which 
deserve particular notice. In this respect, they were much 
more highly fiivoured than the Lutherans, but they were called 
to experience the most severe trials, from the persecuting spirit 
of the Church of Rome, an account of which has already been 
given. (Sec. 8.) 

81. The opening of the 17th century was distinguished by 
the rise of the ^ Armiwan schism^" so called from James Ar- 
minius, a professor of divinity at Leyden, who, from being a 
Calvinist, and preaching the doctrines of Calvin, at length re* 
jected the system, so far as it related to predestination and 
grace. 

The following are the distinguishing tenets, as taught by Arminina, and held by hii 
fisUowers: 

1. That God from eternity determined to bestow salvation on those^ who he foresaw 
would persevere to the end, and toinflict everlasting punishment on those who should 
continue in their (mbelief and resist divine succours ; so that election and reprobation 
•re conditioniU, 

2. That Jesus Christ, by his sufferings and death, made an atonement for tbe sins 
of all mankind, and of every individual in particular ; that, however, none but thosn 
who believe Ub him can be partakers of his benefits. 

8. That mankind are not totally depraved, and that depravity does not come upon . 
them by virtue of Adam's being their federal head. 

4. That the grace of God which converts men, is not irresistible. 

e. That those who are united to Christ by faith, may fall from a state of grasa 
nd finaUyperisfa. 

82. The sentisients of Arminius were adopted by some, dis* 
18 
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tinguished for their learning and influence before his deathi 
which happened in 1609 ; although they were powerfully met 
by several eminent Calvinists, and particularly by Gomar, the 
colleague of Arminius, in the divinity professorship at Leyden. 
83. On the death of Arminius, his sentiments appear to have 
been extensively adopted ; this led to a controversy between 
the friends and opposers of the scheme, which was conducted 
with so much acrimony, and occasioned so many tumults, that, 
at length, the civil authorities interposed, and by the States 
General, a general Synod was convened at Dort, in 1618, to 
consider and decide on the whole controversy. 

34. This Synod consisted of the most distinguished Dutch 
divines, and learned deputies from England, Scotland, Switzer- 
land, Bremen, Hesse, and the Palatinate. On the opening of 
the Session, the Arminians claimed the privilege of first refuting 
the Calvmistic doctrine of reprobation. To Siis, however, the 
Calvinists objected, that they ought to prove themselves rigU^ 
before they had any just ground, on which to proceed to prove 
i^hers wrong. Refusing to adopt this course, the Arminians 
were expelled the synod, and their sentiments were examined 
and condemned in their absence. 

35. In consequence of the decision of the Synod of Dort, the 
Arminians were shamefully persecuted. They were expelled 
from all posts of honour and profit ; their ministers were 
silenced and their congregations suppressed. The above de- 
cision, however, was far from being popular, and by many the 
persecution which ensued was deservedly condemned. At a 
subsequent period, they were treated with more lenity, and 
from that time to the present, many on the continent, in England, 
and America, have been found, who have embraced the Ar- 
minian faith, in all its latitude. 

In no eountry were the Arminians treated with more severity than In Holland. 
Through the instrumentality of Maurice, at that time the reigning prioce, Bamefch, 
their moat distinguished civilian, was beheaded. Giotios was condemned to perpe(> 
ual imprisonment, and escaped his doom only by flight Many of the refqgBes fled 
to Antwerp ; others to France. 

After the death of Maurice in 1625, the Arminians were recalled by hissMceMnr, 
and permitted to live in the peaceful enjoyment of their opinions. They erected 
churches ; and, at lengtli, increased so as to number in tbe United IWiaeds M 
oongregations, and 84 pastors. At Amsterdam they established a college^ m which 
A>uri8hed in succession many distinguished professors.' 

36. In 8u)3^uent perkxb, Armiiiians have been found in all 
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Protestant countries on the globe. Tlirough the influence of 
archbishop Laud^ their sentiments at one time spread over Eng- 
landy and were embraced by some of the most distinguished 
prelates. The Arminian system has also found favor with some 
individuals attached to the different denominations of Christians 
in the United States. 

IL Church of England. 
37. The history of the Reformation in England, from its 
commencement, about the year 1534, to the death of Henry 
VIII. 1547, has already passed in review. (Period VII. Sec. 
46, 47.) Henry was succeeded by his son, Edward VI. ; a 
prince, who, although but a few months more than nine years 
of age, was distinguished for his wisdom and virtue ; and for 
devoting himself to the advancement of the Reformatidn. 

The accenion of a prince so pioot as Edward VI. was occasion of great joy to the 
fKend% and of aad difappointinent to the enemies of the Reformation, both in Eng- 
land and on the continent Edward was a decided Protestant, divested in a remark- 
able degree^ for the times^ of bigotry and superstition ; and with becoming zeal set 
hiosself to promote the interests of true religion. 

88. Soon afler his accession, the rigors of Henry's reign be- 
gan to be relaxed. The severe laws, which were in existence 
against the Protestants, were repealed.^ The prison doors were 
opened, and many, who had been forced to quit the kingdom, 
returned home. Among the latter, were the celebrated John 
Hooper, and John Rogers. 

Towards the conclusion of Henry's reign, parliament had passed an act, commonly 
known by the name of the bloody statute, consisting of six articles, designed to fa- 
TOur the canse of popery. By these articles, it was enacted, that in the sacrament, 
the breaid and wine are changed into the body and blood of Christ— that communion 
in both kinds is not essential to the common people— and that priests may not marry ; 
with other specifications of a similar character. 

In conSKiaenceof these articles, many for conscience's sake, were compelled to re- 
sign their statioas^ and retire to other countries. Others, who remained, were im- 
prisoned, to the numbei of 600. Even Cranmer came near falling a sacrifice ; the 
king sulbring him to be tried for his life. 

Tliis persecution waa still going on, at the accession of Edward ; but now it was 
tarminated by the government, with the consent of this pious prince, and the statute 
itself repealed. 

39. The principal promoters of the Reformation, at this time, 
were the king ; the duke of Somerset, the king's uncle, who 
was chosen protector ; Dr. Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbu« 
ry; Dr. Holgate, archbishop of York; Sir William Paget, 
secretary of state ; Lord Viscount Lisle, lord admiral ; Dr. 
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Holbeach, bishop of Lincoln ; Dr. Goodrieh, Vtlhop of Ely; 
Dr. Latimer, biriiop of W(»tieflter ; and Dr. Ri^y, eleet bish- 
op of Rochester. Against these were arrayed, on the side d 
popery, the princess Mary ; the lord chancellor ; Dr. TonsCal 
biiiiop of Durham ; Dr. 6ardiner» bishop of Winchester ; and 
Dr. Bonner, bishop of London. 

TbeM were th« leaden of the twa partiea, and between them no little eooteotiaa 
eziated ; the advocates of the Reformation being dMirooa of proceeding in the work 
of reform ; while the friends of the pafacy insisted, that religka ahodld eonuniie ii 
the state in which Henry left it, till prinee Eidward ahonld come ef age. Ai ihi 
lhrm*r, however, were the stron^i^r party, it was determined to pmceed. 

40. The solemnity of the king's coronation being over, ser. 
eral distinguished divines were appointed to visit the churches 
in the kingdom, and to supply them with the means of instruc* 
tion. A book of homilies was composed, and a copy directed 
to be left with every parish priest, to supply the defect of 
preaching, which few of the clergy, were» at that time, capable 
of performing. 

A hmirilif, is a sermon, or diseoorse, on some porot of i«Iigion, written in a maBBtf 
■0 plain, as to be easily understood by the common people. This book of homilia 
was the work of Granmer, and was of great service to the eanse of religion, and the 
Reformation ; the parochial clergy being generally so ignorant aa to be nBaUe H 
compose a sermon. 

41. At the same time, the divines were directed to deSverto 
the several bishops in the kingdom, thirty-six << injunctions^" 
which the bishops wiere to proclaim four times a year, and see 
ejcecuted. These related to the disuse of images, pilgrimages, 
processions, tapers, and the like. Most of the bishops compli* 
ed with these injunctions ; but Bonner and Gardiner refuaii^ 
were, for a time, imprisoned. 

42. The next measure adopted in order to favour the Re* 
formation, was the revision of the Liturgy, or order of public 
worship, which being accomplished, was established by an act 
of parliament. 

The Litnrgy, or Church Service Book of Encrland, was first composed in 1647. 
In the second year of king Edward, it was established as the book of ceremonies to be 
observed in divine worship. In the fifth year of this prince^ reign it was again revi* 
sed, and several alterations were made in it Those alterations consisted prineipallj 
in rejecting the use of oil in confirmation ; prayers for the dead ; and transubstaatis> 
tion. In the succeeding reign of Mary, it may here be added, the Litm^ was abil> 
ished ; but on the accession of Elisabeth it was reestablished, with aaaMaherataaaa; 
ain<^ which, it has remained much the «ame to the present day. 

48. The Liturgy, thus established, was far from giving satis. 
&ction to all| especially to the common people* who were gen« 
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erally advocates of popery. Several insurrections, m different 
parts of the kingdom, broke out, which were suppressed only 
by the strong arm of power, and the execution of several of 
the promoters of them. 

The moat formidable of these insurrections, were those of Devonshire and Nor- 
fcXk. In the former place, insurgents collected to the number of 10,000, and de- 
manded of the king to restore the ancient worship. In Norfolk, they amounted to 
20,000. The latter were headed by one Ket, a tanner, who assumed to himself the 
power of judicature, under an old oak tree, thence called tfie oak of* the Reformation. 
The insui gents were dispersed in each uf these places with difficulty — several of 
their leaders were executed, among whom was Ket, who was hung in chains. 

44. About this time, also. Articles of Religion^ to the num. 
ber of forty-two, were dr^wn up, by the bishops and clergy, 
to which subscription was required, by all who held eoclesiasti- 
cal offices. These articles were the basis of the celebrated 
thirty-nine articles of the Church of England, which Ibrm 9i 
present, the code of faith and discipline in that Church. 

45. To many of the reformers, it appeared desirable to com- 
plete the reformation, by abolishing every peculiarity connected 
with the Romish worship ; but from motives of prudence, it « 
was judged otherwise by the prime conductors, and a few things, 
«uch as the cap, surplice, and other parts of the clerical gar* 
ments of the Romish priests were retained. 

46. This dress, however, was quite offensive to some ; but, 
.perhaps to no one more than to John Hooper ; who because he 

would not wear it, refused the bishopric of Gloucester. Ed- 
ward himself was willing that he should disuse with it ; but 
Cranmer and Ridley, being of a different opinion, committed 
him to prison. 

In the controversy which grew out of this step, most of the reforming clergy were 
on the side of Hooper ; and altho«gh they had submitted till now to the wearing of 
the garments preseribedf at this time they laid them ande. Hence, they were called 
futnamfomiiatM, Among these were Latimer, Coverdale, John Rogers, and many 
others. 

47. Another stain attaches to Cranmer, and other reformers, 
at whose instance, the Anabaptists were persecuted, some of 
whom were put to death. Among the latter was a woman, by 
the name Of Joan Bocher, or Joan of Kent. These Anabap. 
tists, had fled from Grermany several years before, during the 
wars in that country, and were now propa^tine their senti. 
ments, with sonie success, in England. (Period Vll. Sec. 45.) 

The stmo)^ measures adopted by the reformers, greatly ahuined the anabaptists, 
•ad many of tbem oReonbly abjored their faith. Bat Joan of Kent, proving ob«^ 
13* 
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MUt^ wudeclircd it heretie, and deliveredover to tha dvfl poww to ht tmmt 1^ 
the king, tbia mearare appeared unwarrantable^ and teemed to partake too iniicb d 
that spirit which they censured in the papists. Cranmer thought it right, however, 
to bum for heretical opinions ; and, at length, persuaded the king to sign the warrsnt 
As he yielded to the archbishop's importunity, he told him, with tear* in his eyei; 
"^that if he did wrong, since he did it in submisskm to his authority, he (Cranmeff) 
•houid answer for it to God." , This speech is said to have deeply aflbcted the areb' 
bishop, yet he suffered the sentence to be f-zecuied. 

48. Edward died in the year 1653, to the great grief of his 
subjects ; especially the reformers. Considerable advances had 
been made during his short reign, in the work of refonnatioo ; 
and had he lived only a few years longer, it would doubtless 
have been completed. But a wise Providence mtlered other* 
wise, and caused the brightening prospects of the Church to be 
again overcast with gloom. 

It naUirally belongs to this place to renmrk, that while much attached lo Uw r» 
formers, which was " pure and lovely," they all along conducted the reformation in § 
manner inconsistent with the principles on which it was founded. In departing fros 
Rome, the reformers claimed the right of private judgment, and the sufficiency of tk 
Scriptures as a rule of foith. 

Yet, when tkey obtained the aarendency, they granted little liberty to olheia 
They were too much disposed to justify in their practice, what they had loiKfly aal 
severely condemned in the friends of the papacy. Still, they were good, noble men. 
The previous darkness of the ecclesiastical world had been great The light wai 
DOW dawning ; but as yet spiritual objects were seen indistinct^. Prejodkee cooM 
not in a moment be removed ; nor could it, perhaps, be expected, that the re foii a B W 
•hould advance much faster than did public opinion. 

49. Edward, at his death, bequeathed the crown to Lady 
Jane Grey, a Prot(iStant, niece of Henry YIII. who, according- 
ly, was proclaimed queen. But his sister, the princess Mary, a 
bigoted papist, claiming the throne as her right, succeeded in 
taking possession of it, in August, 1553f to the great grist of 
the friends of the Reformation. 

This was truly a mysterious providence ; and caused a wide spread despoodeaei 
among tLe friends of truth. The mind of Mary was superstitious and melaneholy. 
She had ever hated the Reformation, and was reselved, firom the first, to bring ba^ 
the nation to th# bosom of the Church of Rome. 

50. The apprehensions of the Protestants were soon reali* 
zed ; for no sooner was Mary seated on the throne, than she 
began to show her nredilection for the pa^al cause. Bonner 
and Gardiner, she released frOm prison, and soon bAer prdiiU 
ited all preaching, without her special license. 

51. Many of the reforming clergy, however, did continue to 
preach, being determined to hazc^ the consequences. The 
xoyal mandatef how^ver^ boqd wont fiath, for the ' 
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of all Buch. Hooper, Coverdale» Taylor, Cranmer, Latimer, 
and many others, were arrested. Hooper was sent to the fleet; 
Cranmer and Latimer were committed to the tower. Not less 
than 1000 escaped imprisonment hy leaving the kingdom. 

53. Parliament assembled in October, shortly after which a 
bill was passed, repealing king Edward's laws about religion, 
and restoring that form of divine service, which was in use, 
during the last year of king Henry VIIL Thus the vantage 
g^round gained by the reformers was lost, and Rome was once 
more ascendant. 

63. With a view of strengthenmg herself in the kingdom, 
and to give an increase of power to the papal cause, Mary now 
united herself in marriage with Philip, of Spain, son of Charles 
V. and through jealousy, sent Elizabeth, her sister, afterwards 
queen, to prison, and caused Lady Jane Grey, with her bus. 
band, Lord Guilford Dudley, to be beheaded. 

Edward had settled the crown on Lady Jane, through the infloenoe of the duke of 
NortbMmberland ; who^ in anticipatkm of her elevation to the thrme, inarried her to 
hii WNi, Lord Guilford Dudley. 

On the death of Edward, she was proclaimed qneen by Northumberland and his 
party ; but her rival, Mary, proving more powerful, seised the kingdom for herself. 
Cruelty was a conspicuous trait in the character of Mary ; and bttier were the marks 
of i^ which Lady Jane and her friends exfierienced. She saw her father-in-law and 
his fiunily, her own father and his numeitms adherents, brought to the Tower, and at 
length expire under the hand of the executioner ; and she herself, together with her 
husband, eonplelcd the bloody tragedy. She sufiered with the must Christian re* 
Mgnation, exclaiming with fervency, " Lord, into thy hands I ctimmend my spirit." 

54. To give the papal cause the appearance of justice and 
moderation, but, in reality, to increase its triumph over the 
Protestants, a public disputation was ordered at Oxford, in the 
spring of 1564, between the leading divines, on both sides. 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were brought fron? prison, to 
manage the dispute for the Reformers. They advocated their 
cause with great ability ; but the decision being against them 
they were required to adopt the popish faith ; for refusing 
which, they were pronounced obstinate heretics, and ej^cluded 
from the church. 

55. In the same year. Cardinal Pole arrived in England, 
from Rome, with authority from the Pope to receive the submis- 
•ion of the king and queen, which they offered upon their 
knees. When this was done, the Cardinal pronounced the 
kiflgdam absolTed &cm all censures, and again received to the 
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&your of his Holiness^ and to the bosom of the Catholic 
Church. 

Thus the Catholic religion wu publicly acknowledged, aa the rellgioo of, the 
land ; and the btahopa were required to see that it was fully establishiML Such of the 
clergy, aa conformed, were anointed, and clothed with priestly garments. Bui those 
who refhsed, and they amounted to some thousandi^ were deprived of their livings 
and many of them imprisoned. 

56. Soon after the above reconciliaticm between the Bnglish 
Church and the Pope, an act passed the parliament, for the 
burning of heretics ; and, from this time, the work of persecu- 
tion began. The queen committed the sanguinary work to 
Gardiner and Bonner, by whom, in the space of two years, not 
less than 400, and some make the number double, were publiclj 
executed. Among the distinguished men who suffered, wen 
Rogers, Saunders, Hooper, Taylor, Ridley, Latimer and Cran- 
mer. 

itfr. Sogere was burnt in Smithfield, F^sb. 4, 1555. A pardon was offered him st 
the stake, which he refused, although bis wife and ten small children were withiu hij 
view, whom he was leaving destitute in the world. With these he was not permitted 
even to speak, 

Saunders was burnt at Coventry. When he came to the stake, be exclaimed, 
** Welcome the cross of Chri^ I Welcome everlasting life !" Next to hioo, matkted, 
the active and pious bisiiop Hooper. The fire consumed him so slowly, that his legs 
and thighs were roasted, and one of his hands dropped off, before he ezpir^ Hji 
last words were, " Lord Jesus, receive my spirit" On Che same day, Dr. RotoUmd 
Taylor was burnt at Smithfield. 

The efiect of these burnings was different from what the Papists had esqieeted. 
Gardiner supposed that one or two burnings would extirpate Protestantism frou 
England. But seeing himself disappointed, he committed the praaacution of the 
work to the infamous Bonner, who, Meal saysi " behaved more like a camnibnl, than a 
Christian." 
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Burning of Ridley and Latimer . 

In October, Ridley and Latimer suffered at Oxford, at one atake. The former oT 
tbeae waaoneof the must able and learned of the Einglish reformers ; the latter was 
a man of great sim^ilicity of character, who, by his preaching, had, in no small de- 
gree, contributed to expoae the superstitions of popery. He was now 84 yeara old. 
Before these venerable men suffered, they embraced each other, and then kneeling, 
prayed. As the fire was applied to the pile, Latimer exclaimed, *' Be of good cour^ 
i^e, master Ridley, and play the man. We shall this day light such a candk:^ by 
God's grace, in England, as, I trust, shall never be put out." 

It is worthy of record, tlut tlie same day, on which these noUe men suffered, tha 
emel Gardiner was seized with the illness of which he died. He would not sit 
down to dinner, till be had received the news from Oxford of the burning of the 
bisbopi, which was not till four o'clock in the afternoon. While at dinner, he became 
unwell, and lingering till the 12th of November, died. His last words were a true^ 
bat melancholy comment upon his life, ** I have sinned with Peter, but have not wept 
witbPeter.» 

Crmmnm' was burnt, March 2lat, 1666, in the 67th year of his age. Such a fate 
he bad anticipated, and had settled, some time before his arrest, all his private affairs. 
After his arrest, great effof ts were made to induce him to abjure his faith, and embrace 
the Romish religioa. In a moment of terror, in view of death, Cranmer yielded j 
and set bis hand to a paper, renouncing the principles of the Reformation, and ae- 
kaowisdging the anthority of the papal Church. 

NotwithsZinding this concession, his enemies resolved to bring him to the stake. 
Accordingly he not long after was led forth. But the worthy man had had time to 
consider upon his conduct Sorely did he lament his apostaey, and firmly did he re> 
aolve to die, like a true martyr. 

Baibrs the m^ltitad^ he eonfesMd his error, and deeply repented of it. Thia 
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manly conduct larpilMd his enemieB, who immediatdy dragged him to the atakc^ » 
which he was fastened. 

The fire waa toon kindled, and the renerable martyr, itrelehing his right had 
into the flamee, exclaimed, " thia hand hath offiuided, this unworthy band." Bs 
miaeries were Mxm over, and his last words were^ "Lord ^esus, receive my spiriL" 

57. Whil^ these things were transpirinff in England, the at- 
tention of the queen was directed to Ireland, where the Protest* 
ants had much increased, through the pious labors of George 
Brown, whom Henry VIII. had created archbishop of DubliiL 
Mary now resolved upon sanguinary measures, against then 
also, and commisffloned Dr. Cole, a zealous Catholic, to erect 
his tribvmal in Dublin. But by a singular providence, the Dr. 
lost his commission, and the lives of the Irish were spared. 

On his way from England to Ireland, Cole halted at an Inn, in the city of Cbesic 
Here he was waited upon by the mayor, to whom he announced his bosineas to In- 
land, and taking rrom his be^gage a leather case, exclaimed — *' Here ia a commiaBic^ 
which shall lash the heretics of Ireland." 

The words fell upon the ear of the hoatese, who was a Protestant ; and while tb 
doctor waited upon the majror down stairs, she hastily took from the case the boaiid 
commission, and placed in its stead a pack of cards. 

The next morning, the doctor sailed for Ireland. On hia arriTal in Dublin, k 
opened his commission, in the presence of the public authorities, and to bin coofosioi 
found only a pack of carda. Before a second commission could be obtained frai 
England, the queen was no more. Elizabeth, the successor of Mary, was so pleacei 
with the story, that she settled upon the woman a pension of forty pounds a year, fbr 
life. 

58. The year 1554 is distinguished for the rise of the Pun- 
tanSf at Frankfort, in Germany. They, at first, consisted of 
English Protestants^ who, fleeing from England, to ayoid the 
persecutions of Mary's reign, took refuge at the above plaoe^ 
where they availed themselves of the opportunity of carr3ring 
the Reformation forther, than the British court had hitherto 
allowed. They abandoned several parts of the service book 
of king Edwaid, with the surplice and the responses, aiming at 
a still greater simplicity in their manner of worship. 

The term Puritan, was iirst applied to these exiles, by way of ridicQle. In dia 
steps they had taken, they met with violent oppoeiuon finm many of their brethm. 
Dr. Cox, who had been tutor to king Eklward, disturbed tMr worship^ by answering 
aknid after the minister, and accusNlIhe celebrated John Knox, who waa then pssuv 
of these entiles, of enmity to the Eknperor. Knox and his friends were driven frooi 
the city, end the episcopal forms of .worship were re-established. Hut, from thii 
time, the Puritans increased rapidly in number, both in England, and on the eoDO-* 
nent 

Thb was the first breach, or sehism, between the Ekiglish exiles, on aeooont of the 
serriee book of king Edward; which made way for the distinction, by whkh the 
two parties were afterwards known, of Puritans and Csn/ormiats, 
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59. After a reign of a lew months more than five years, 
Af ary was summoned to her accounti and and was succeeded 
l>y her sister, Elizabeth, A* D* 1558. During the reign of this ^ 
pnncess, Protestantism was firmly established, in her dominions, 
and was fevoured by her in other parts of Europe. When 
lier accession was known abroad, all who had fled into foreign 
oountries returned. 

Elizdieth began to reign at the age of 24^ and governed England for the space of 
•45 years, with an energy, sagacity and prudence, which have rarely been excelled. 
• Great was the joy which was diffused among the Protestants, on her accession. 
On her way to London, she was greeted by thousands ; and as the bishops and clergy 
advanced to tender her their congratalations, she suffered all to kiss her band, except 
Bonner, from whom she turned in di^pist At her coronation, as she passed under a 
triumphal arch, an Ekiglish Bible was let down into her hands, by a child, represent- 
ing truth. The queen received it most graciously, kissod i^ and placed it in her 
lK>som. 

60. Although Elizabeth was in favour of the Reformation, 
she proceeded with a caution in her measures, in relation to 
religion, which may be thought to have been excessive. For 
a time, few changes were effected ; the popish priests kept their 
livings, and continued to celebrate mass ; while such of the 
Protestants, as began to use the service book of Edward, were 
forbidden, and even preaching was prohibited, until the meeting 
of parliament. 

Altliough Elisabeth ranks among the Protestant monarchs, and did in several par- 
ticulars favour the cause of the lUforroation, she evidently had no small regard for 
the Catholics ; and in respect to her own supremacy, the true spirit of popery. To- 
wards the puritans, she showed no favor. Preaching she disliked, and often said 
*' that two or three preachers in a country were enough." She loved pomp and 
splendour, rather than simplicity; and regarded with an eye of Jealousy, the spirit of 
liberty to whbh the doctrines of the Puritans tended. Practical religion, during her 
reign, was low ; and st the close of it, things in the Church were in point of protest- 
antism and refurmation, not greatly in advance of what they were in the latter part of 
the life of king Ekiward. 

61. On the meeting of parliament, in Jan. 1559, a majority 
were found to be on the side of the Reformation. Several acts 
passed in favour of the Protestailt cause ; but the acts which 
deserve the most notice, on account of their influence upon reli- 
gion, were the Supremacy of the Sowretgn^ and Uniformity of 
Common Prayer. 

By the act of supremacy, the (jueen and her successors were iavested with su- 
preroe power, in all cases temporal and ecclesiastical. It forbid all appeals to Rome ; 
repealed the laws relating to the punishment of heresy ; and restored the policy of 
the Church, to Uie state in which it stood during the reign of king Edward. 

The actof oniformiiy wis designed torsdoce all, not to the belief of the sams 
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dootriiMi,btttotlMobierTaiioeortli»MnMnlaiuidotf«i^ Bmnot, Oumqm 

WM empowered to nrdaia and pablish puch rites mod ceremoaies, as ahe mi^ht tbi^ 
ealcalated to advance the intereita of the Church. 

Elixabeth was fond of several of the ancient ceremonies; and, manefwrnr, it ws 
her policy to retain nnme, from a wish to please her Catholic solgects. She w«s 6t 
•iroasof retaining ima^and erocifizes in Churches^ .with ail the old popish gar 



This act of uniformity, which was urged in relation to things indifl^rent, warn tk 
rock on which the peace of the Church of England was sbipwrechsd. The rig«< 
MS exeeotlonof this act, to whbh the Puritans could not submit, was the ocr— wq d 
most of the misehieis which bofel the Cngliih Church, for more than 80 years. 

62. In the actof supremacy, above mentioned, was aclause, 
which gave rise to a new Court, called the ** Court of Hi^ 
Commission" This consisted of persons appointed by &t 
Queent to whom jurisdiction was given ^ to visit, to reform and 
amend all errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, contempts^ ofkocat 
and enormities whatsoever." Under the authority of tfaii 
clause iti the act, the Queen instituted the court of High Com- 
mission, which, in respect to the Puritans, was exceedinglj se> 
vere. 

63. About this time, Elizabeth appointed a committee of di- 
vines to revise king Edward's liturgy, with alterations, as migit 
appear judicious. Yet she required, that all passages ofiensiTO 
to the pope, should be stricken out ; and that nothing which 
could favour the Puritans, should be admitted. 

The Liturgy, as thiis settled, was less in favour of the reformers, than it had been 
in the days of king Edward. At that time, the surplice only was required ; but nov 
the square cap, the tippet, and other garments, were ordenxl to be used. Thi«gaw 
great dissatisfaction to the Puritans ; since it was obviously designed as a cunpliineil 
to the Roman Catholics, in opposition to themselves. Sec. 42. 

64. On the termination pf parliament, the oath o£ suprema' 
cy was tendered to the bishops and clergy. All the bisbopi^ 
except Kitchen, bishop of Landaff, refused the oath, and left 
their places. But out of 9400, who had been beneficed ufr 
der Mary, less than 200 parochial clergymen refused the oativ 

In the time of Mary, all the above were Papists, the open friends of Rome^ ud 
advocates of the supremacy of his Holiness. What must have been the pliancy if 
their consciences, when in a few months, they could, in order to retain their. Jivisf^ 
deny all allegiance to Rome, and acknowledge a queen to be the l^gilimale KsmI d 
the Chitfch. 

Such Papists, as chose, retired to other countries. Those who left the prieit^ 
oflke, were pensioned. The monks, who had come to England, during the reigs of 
Mary, returned to secular life; the nans went to France and Spain. Banner, revi- 
sing to submit to ihe queen, was committed to prison ; whers, ssnwtims sAv, ks 
died. 
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' ' 65. The return of England once more to Protestantiflmy was 
a great mortification to the friends of popery. At firs^ the 
pope addressed a conciliatory letter to the queen^ inviting h^ 
to return to the bosom of the Catholic Church ; but, finding her 
unwilling to resign her supremacy, he excommunicated her, 
and absolved her subjects from their oath of allegiance. 

Other nieasuret againic Ellkabeth followed. Several plota were 6avmd to place 
Mary, qneea of Scots, upoo the throne. Those arouod the queen were secretly in* 
■tigated by the Jesahs to asMSsinate her; and, finally, the whole power of Spain 
was armed against t^e kingdom. With an immense force, called the SpanUh Ar- 
fnada, Philip entered the British channel, designing to seize upon the throne, and re* 
establish popery. A snperintending Providence, however, scattered the fleiet, by a 
tempest, and thus annihilated the hopes of the friends of Rome. 

66. On the organization of the Court of High CommissioUf 
Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, a violent opposer of the 
Puritans, was placed at its head.. From him they received no 
favour ; for such as declined subscription to the act of uniform* 
ity were suspended ; others were driven from their homes in 
great indigence, and several were executed. 

The sabsequent history of the Court of High Commission is of a similar charao* 
ter. For years it continued to be a powerful engine, in the hands of the soTereigns, 
against the Puritans. But, notwithstanding their trials and suflferings, they contin- 
wed to increase. Before Elisabeth's death, it was compoted that there were not less 
tlian 1 00,000 Presbyterians within her realm. 

67. The year 1581, gave rise to a new sect am<»ig the Pu- 
ritans, called BraunUsts, from their leader, Robert Brown.. The 
cause of their separation appears to have been a dislike, not of 
the fitith, but of the discipline and form of government of the 
churches, in England. For a similar reason, they also reject- 
ed presbyterianism, and pleaded for independency. The order 
was afterwards improved by Mr. John Robinson, whose Church, 
in 1622, removed to Plymouth, in New England. 

The first Church of Brownists was formed in London, in 1692. They were 
considered as fiinatics, and were greatly oppressed by the friends of the episcopacy. 
Hany of them fled to Holland, and took refuge in that country. Brown, their leader, 
was confined in no less then thirty-two prisons. Befiure his death, however, he conp 
Ibrmed to the establishment. 

68. Elizabeth died, March 24, 1603, and was succeeded by 
James y I. of Scotland, who took the title of James I. This 
monarch, although educated as a Presbyterian, early espoused 
the cause of Episcopacy against the Puritans, whom he caused 
k> experience the utmost rigour of the ecclesiastical laws. 

Promtbs previoos ediication of Jaroes^ the Puritans hailed his aocessioa as tfat 
kaitioger of betl«rihing%te respect to llMnMlvnk Oatais way toIjiadoQ,adepii- 
14 
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tatioii firom them met him, and preaented (o him a petition ealled the ntttirmarif, 1» 
cause it contained tlie wiahea of a thousand mioiatera, for further refonnaticHi. Tb 
Puritana, however, had aoon reason to change their expectations ; fin-, altboc^ 
James appointed a conference at Hampton court, between the oppoette parties, it mt 
apparent, that he waa no friend to puritaniam. Soon after, with hia whole court hi 
renounced Calvinism, and embraced the principles of the Arminiana. 

During his reign the celebrated Bancroft became archbishop of Ganterbuiy. He 
proved an inveterate foe to the Puritans, against whom he raised a bitter peraecutioi^ 
ejecting from the pulpit and excommnnicati[ng from the Church, every one vrlto &• 
vourcd non-conformity. To avoid this oppression, many Puritan familiea left tbi 
kingdom, and emigrated to New England and Yirginia. 

69. In the year 1605, a scheme called the gun powder fbft 
was formed by the Roman Catholics, to cut off, at one blow, the 
king, lords, and commons, at the meeting of parliament. Hap- 
pily, the design was discovered in season to prevent its execu* 
tion. Not only the Roman Catholics suffered in consequencs 
of this new and severe measures bemg adopted against them ; 
but the Puritans also, upon whom the plot was wickedly charged 
by the Catholics, to excite against them the public indignatioa. 

The discovery of this plot, arose from a letter addresaed to a Catholic peer, by n 
unknown hand, about ten days before the meeting, earnestly advising him not to 
attend. The nobleman showed the letter to the king, who suspecting treachery, v- 
dered the vaulla below the house of parliament to be examined. Thirty-six barreb 
of gun p4jwder were Tiund concealed, and Guy Fawkes or Vaux, the man who WM 
to set fire to the train, in the very act of makiner the necessary preparationa. 

70. Among the important acts of king James was the order- 
ing of that transladon of the sacred scriptures, which is now in 
common use. Fiffy-seven distinguished divines were appointed 
to the work ; but some dying, and others removing, after their 
appointment, only forty-seven were engaged in the translation. 
It was first published in 1611. 

Nine translations into English had been previously made ; viz. Wickliffe'a Tefta- 
roent in 1380. Tyndall's do. 1626— first edition oif the Bible 1536 ; Matthew's Bible 
1637; Crannter's 1539 ; Geneva 1569; Bishop's 1668; Rhenish New TestameiK 
1682, and Bible by the Catholics, 1609, 1610. 

To the above translation, king James was moved by a request of the Puritans, it 
the Hampton court conference. The translators were divided into six coinpameii 
each of which took a particular portion of the Scriptures. To guard against ertxn, 
learned men from the two universities were appointed to revise the whole belore i 
was printed. 

71. James I. died in the year 1625, and was succeeded by 
his son Charles I. a prince, who adopted much the same policj 
as his father, in ecclesiastical matters, and whose measures 
tended to continue the Puritans in the state of depression into 
which the policy of James had brought them. 

CharJes, ai first, was thought to favour the Puritann, as Dr. ProgUm, the hevi of 
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that pAity, came up to London, in the coach with him, on his aocenioo ; but this 
l^roved to be a mistakoi for he not only married a papist, bat promised at the time of 
liis •T'^rriaffe, to ooonteraet the force of the laws against the Catholics. ^ 

72. The great promoter of the intereMs of the papists during 
this reign, and indeed the chief author of all the calamities of 
Charles, was Dr. Laud, who was raised to the see of Canter* 
bury in 1633. 

Whatever might have been Land's view of the papal system, he was exceedingly 
Ibnd of pomp and ceremonies, and by the authority with which the king had inves^ 
•d hiin, moch of the Roman superstition was incorporated with the public service. 

73. Against the whole hody of non-confbimists, Laud exer* 
eised great severities ; and even persecuted those who held the 
principles of the 39 articles of the church. 

A volume woold scarcely contain the story of Laud's cruelty. A single instance 
'will serve as an example of his spirit A Dr, Leightou, a Puritan, was condemned 
in the Star Cbamlier— a criminal court in those days — for piiblisbiug an appeal to 
the parliament against prelacy. When sentence was pronounced. Laud pulled off bis 
cap^ and gave thanks. The following is his own record of tbe execution of a sen- 
tence, which raised bis gratitude to heaven. " His ears were cutoff, his nose alit, his 
lace branded with burning irons ; he was tied to a post and whipped with a treble 
cord, of which every hah brought away the flesh. He was kept in the pillory near 
t«ro hours in frost and snow." He was then imprisoned for eleven years, and when 
released by parliament, be could neither hear, see, nor walk. 

74. Under such cruel treatment, the Puritans could not, and 
would not live. Several thousands, therefore, removed, and 
became planters in America. Many more would have removed^ 
but they were prohibited by law. 

** The sun," said they, " shines as pleasantly on America, as on England ; and the 
son of righteousnesip much more clearly. Let us remove whither the providence of 
God calls, and make that our country, which will afford us what is dearer than prop* 
•rty or life, the liberty of worshipping God in the way which appears to ns most con- 
dodve to our eternal welfare." 

In ihe twelve years of Laud's administration, 4000 emigrated to America. These 
persecutions drained England of half a million ; and had the same infatuated coun- 
sels continued, the fourth part of the removable property of the country, says a wri- 
ter, would have been transported to America. 

75. From this time, the troubles of the kingdom increased. 
Disaffection arose between the king and his parliament The 
nation, as a body, were exasperated at the conduct of Laud, 
and the severities of the court of High Commission. At length 
Laud was accused of treason ; and, af\er a long imprisonment, 
was beheaded. Episcopacy itself was abolished, and, on the 
SOth of January, 1649, Charles L was brought to the scaffold. 

Thtise revolutKNiB were brought about by the parliament, which was asseoibled by 
the king, in 1640. With some intei mission, it continued its sittings for more than 18 
yflsr% whsnee it is eaUed the Lon^ Parliament. 
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The menbera of this pwlkment were by pnfea§ion fbembers^ the catehliBhei 
Chareh ; bm it wae toon spperent, that even lAey were onwiliing to •nhmit to ik 
arbitrary procecdingB of Laud, in relation to religion. Several changes irere, frpo 
time to time^ propoaed and elieeted. The Star Clumber and High Gammiflaioo Court 
were aboliahed. Laud wai accused of aiming to unite the Cbnrch of En^Uuid to 
Rome. At first, be waa imprisoned ; then deprived of his office ; aAerwards im- 
peached and condemned. In the mean time, changes took place in parliamenL 
Upon the death or decline of those first elected, fresh members were added ; and, si 
the di«contented had increased in influeoee, it is likely that these new members were 
of that party. At length, the king and parliament no longer agreed. A civil war cn- 
ioed. The king was seized, tried, condemned and executed. 

76. While afiairs were in this unsettled state in England, and 
inatteFB were tending to the above sad issue, a general insurreo* 
tion of the Papists occurred in Ireland, (Oct 23, 1641) which 
was followed hy the massacre of more than 200,000 Protest 
ants. 

The project of this insarrectlon was formed several months before ; but it bad 
been industriously concealed from the English court Nothing was known of it 
among the ill-fated Protestanls themselves, till the work of murder began^ Nolan- 
guage can describe tlie shocking barbarity of the Catholica. No ties of friendship 
ur rehaionship^no entreaties— no sufierings, could soAen their obdurate hearts. Is 
the year 1648, Oliver Cromwell subdued the Catholics of Ireland, and brought then 
into a state of subjection, from which they have never been able to riae. 

The causes which led to this horrible butchery, may be found in an unremitted per 
■ecution, which the Irish had endured fbr years. They had suffered eztnrtkma^ im- 
prisonments, and excommunication. Their estates were seized and confisBsled; 
and from the free exercise of their religion they were precluded. To Charles L 
they had repeatedly applied for a toleration, which was scornfully rejected. Under 
evils so numerous, and long endured, tltey becamr maddened ; and in their phrenzjr, 
made the innocent Protestants the objects of their savnife fiiry. 

77, Three weeks after the death of king Charles I. the fiu 
roous Assembly of divines at Westminster was dissolved, 
having, in connexion with parliament, broken down, and set 
aside the episcopal form of government, and introduced a direc- 
tory for public worship, instead of the liturgy. 

As early aa the year 1641, the parliament had petitioned tlie king, to call an assea- 
bly of divines, to make suitable alterations in the doctrines and disci|>line of the 
Church. But, as the king refused, the parliament itself in 1643, passed an ordinance 
convening an assembly. 

I^is assembly met the same year. It originally eonaiaterl of ten lonks 90 eooi* 
mon% and 121 divines. Seven of these were independents, snd ten episcopal ; ths 
latter of whom soon after withdrew, the king issuing his proclamation, forbiddug 
the convening of the assembly. 

By advice of the assembly, which met, notwithstanding the royal prohibifiaD, the 
parliament, in 1644, established the directory for public worship, which they had pr» 
pared. The old Liturgy was abolished, and the use of the new form enjoined, onder 
severe penalties. 

Besides the above directory, the Assembly puUisheda GonfiMmon of Futh, knmm 
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bTlh« ntine of the Wettminater Confearion of Fftith, which was adopted fay the 
Churches of Scotland, and continues to be held there to tike preaent day. The Gate* 
chtsm, known by the name of the Westminster Catechism, was also their Work. 

78. The death of Charles I. occurred, a» already noticed, in 
1649. The dissolution of the monarchy of England soon'kfler 
followed. The commons even abolished the house of peecs, 
and assumed to themselves the direction of all public affairs, as 
keepers of the liberties of England. But in a little time Oliver 
Cromwell was declared Lord Protector of the Commonweatthf 
and during his protectorate, Presbyterianism was the establish- 
ed religion of the land. All denominations, however, appear 
to have been tolerated, except the Catholics and Episcopalians. 

The parliament, at thetime of establishing Presbyterianism as the religion of the 
land, abolished all penal statutes for religion, and permitted every one to think and 
act on this subject arf he pleased. Among the Presbyterians, this eirited loud com* 
plaiuTs. Now, that the power was in their hands, they insisted on uniformity of 
woreliipk as strongly as the Papists had, in the day of their glory. It was also a 
•Durce of deep grief, that Cromwell, and the parliament, who had grown jealous of 
them, should patronise the independents, so that they increased greatly in numbers 
and r»jspectabi}ity. 

Daring the ascendency of Presbyterianism, the Episcopal clergy, as might bn ex* 
pected, experienced their fbll share of oppression. Seven thousand clergymen, on 
the f H-mer estaUtshment, were ejected from their livings, and in not a few instances, 
the bishops were shamefully abused. 

But, notwithstanding the age was one of so much turmoil and confusion, it b ad* 
mitted by historians that there existed much genuine piety. Religious knowledge 
increased. The Lord's day was sacredly observed. Even in the army of Crom- 
well, .religion was popular. He himself expounded the Scriptures to bis troops. 
Profiidity was unknown in the camp. The soldiers spent their leisure hours in read- 
ing the Bible, or in the duties of devotion. The character of Cromwell deserves a 
passing notice ; but from the different estimates which have been made of it— the 
high commendations of his friends, on the one hand, and the unmeasured censures 
of his enemies on the other, it is di^ult to form an accurate opinion. Arabitiun is 
commonly said to have been his ruling passion ; to the gratification of which, every 
thing was made subservient, in supporting his usurpation. Witliout becoming tlie 
apologist of that great man, or justifying any of his iidproprieties and ftiults, it may, 
perhaps, with troth be said, that Cromwell's ambition was at least partly defensive; 
at the same time, all parties agree in bearing witness to the strict morality of his pri* 
vale life, and to his habits of temperance and chasdty— they testify his munificent 
liberality in promoting the interests of science and religion; bis public and private 
devotion ; his reverence for the doctrines of the Protestant faith ; and his unifcMrra 
respect for the rights of eoosctence, by which all were equally protected in the free 
exercise of public worship. 

79. Cromwell dying in 1658, left the protectorate to his son 

Eichard ; but he being little fitted for so difficult a station, soon 

after retired to private life. Upon this, arrangements were 

made for the return of Charles 11. ftx>m the continent, and he 

14* 
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entered London May 20, 1660, This event is known in Eng. 
lish history by '' ^ Re^oraUon.*' Many were the professions 
and promises, which this monarch made, previous to his return, 
respecting liberty of conscience ; all of which he soon fidsified. 
Unexpectedly to the Presbyterians, Episcopacy was re-estab* 
lished, and the observance of its forms most rigorouriy en- 
forced. 

Charles IL is said to have been a complete geatleman in his mannera ; bat as a 
prince, be inherited all the faults of his ancestors, together with a total want of sin- 
cerity. His court was the theaUv of extravagance, profanenei s, and debaudiery, in 
all of which the king himself was the most distinguished example. It mi^ well he 
■upposed that the state of religion would be seriously affiwled liy auch a eami, and 
such was the case. Charles, l»th before and after his restoration, published deeiaia- 
tions expressing his intention to restore the protestant Church of EDgland to in 
former condition— to reform the liturgy, and to allow the adoption or admiasioa o^ 
ceremonies, as things indifferent, and to grant liberty of conscience to those who 
could not conform. 

These promises, however, were never fulfilled } on the contrary, new acta of pu» 
liament were passed, which operated with great severity upon all non-conformiM. 
Among these acts was the act of uniformity, which took effect on St. Bartholomew^ 
day, August 24th 1662, by which more than two thousand of the clergy were obliged 
to leave their congregations. The sufferings of these ministers and (heir families arc 
beyond description. Though they were as frugal as possible, they could hardly live : 
some lived on little more than broWn bread and water : many had but eight or tea 
pounds a year to maintain a family, so that a piece of flesh was npt seen upon one of 
their tables in six weeks' time : their allowance could scarcely affurd thctn biead 
and cheese. One went to plough six days, and preached on the Lord's day. Anoth- 
er was forced to cut tobacco fur a livelihuod. According to Mr. Baxter, many hnn> 
drads of them with their wives and children had neither house nor bread. 

In 1664, the Conventicle act was passed, the deisffgn of which was to praveatdic 
desertion of the parish Churches. It required all public worship to be condncled 
exclusively by the forms of the common prayer, under the most severe penaltiis. 
Cnder these and other acts, the non*conformiffts suflS^red incalculable hardahipa. it 
has been computed, that under the persecuting statutes against Dissenters, duriog 
the reign of Charles 11. and the short reign of James IL about seventy thousisd 
families of them were ruined in England, kod about eight thousand persons perished 
in prison ! Lists of the names of sixty thousand persons, who had sofiered on ac- 
count of religion, had been collected by Mr. Jeremiah VFhite^ more than five tfaoossad 
of whom had died in prison, in the reign of Charles II. James II. beard of Uio 
manuscript of Mr. White, and offered him a thousand guineas for it ; but he refused 
the amount : yet, after reflecting on the consequences of iis publication, be generoos* , 
]y burnt it, that he might not add fuel to the fire of enmity already raging. Amidil 
these acts of oppression, the city of London was visited with tliat awful scourge^ ths 
plagne. One hundred thousand of the inhabitants were swept away. Soon after, ' 
a great part of the city was bni ned to the ground. 

In 1672, Charhis suspended the penal laws against dissenters, and granted a g^ 
aral declaration of indulgence. Sdll, howsVer, mofth power remained hi the hands 
of the PapiatSi who received allthe favour which a devoted monarch could c 
tatly givi. 
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AboattUf dme waipaned the teat «e<, making the Bplaeopd facramenta qoalifi^ 
cation for civil office and employment Thie was continued to the year 1828, but in 
thai year was repealed. 

80. Charles IL dying m 1685, was succeeded by the duke of 
Yorky under the title of James II. This monarch employed 
the most offensive measures for rendering popery the establish* 
ed religion of hii dominions. In consequence of his arbitrary 
rule, his attempt to abridge the liberties of his Protestant sub* 
jects, and to enforce the papal religion upon them, they united in 
dethroning him, and in placing his son-in-law, William, Prince 
of Orange, on the throne. This event, known in English His- 
tory, by the name of " <A« RevohiUonf^* occurred in 1688. 

81. The accession of William was auspicious to the inter* 
ests of religion. By an act of parliament, the Catholics were 
excluded from holding any office in the nation. Episcopacy 
was declared to be the established religion of the land. Free 
toleration, however, was granted to all dissenters from the 
Church of England, excepting the Socinians. 

ffiatoriana unite in bearihg testimony to the ezceilent character of William. Al- 
tfaoagh compelled by circumstances to become a martial prince, he eiercised his 
«overeigD power in Bngland with singular moderation. He was a decided ProtesI* 
ant ; an enemy to persecutioni and accootited by many to be a man of serious person- 
al piety. 

82. The prosperous state of the Church of England during 
the reign of William, continued for some years after the sue* 
cession of Queen Anne, who ascended the throne in 1702« 
But before the close of her reign a season of great depression 
ensued, and vital piety was seriously injured by reason of the 
prevalence of the Arian doctrine, and other causes. 

83. On the death of queen Anne, George I. one of the f&au 
ily of Brunswick, ascended the throne of Great Britain. Since 
that period the Church of England has continued without any 
essential alterations in her government and discipline. 

Of the Church of England, the king is the temporal head. He appoints her 
bishops. She has 2 archbishops, those of Canterbury and York, and 24 bishops ; 60 
archdesoonsor bishop's deputies; 10,500 livings^ 1000 of which are in the gid of 
tlie king; a population of five millions, and a revenue of three millions sterling. 
Ir<*land has 4 archbishops, and 18 bishops. 

The bishops of the establishment have generally large ineomes ; but the salaries 
«f tha subordinate clergy are generally moderate. Each bishop has a chapter or 
council to assist Mm, and each chapter a dean. The dean and chapter are composed 
^ dignitaries, who are called canons or prebendariM^ because they possess a prs^ 
>bii4 ^'v^^vBtisaUjOttsd for the perfurmanoe of diviae service in a cathedral or coUe- 
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giate Church. These form the biahope court and take cogniiaiiee of all eeelesiatflal 



The other principal clergy are recton, who hold a ItTing, of which the revenue, or 
tithee, are entire { vicaM, who hold a living whioh haa paaaed into aeciilnr liiuidfl,* 
ctirolea, who are iubject to a rector or vicar. 

A eontocaUon ia an aeaembly of clergy, convened to consolt on eodefliastical 
affaira. It ia held during the aeaabn of parliament, and conaials of an upper and 
bwer houae. In the upper hoiiae art the archbbbope and biahope ; in the low«r | 
houae ait the inferior clergyi represented by their proclora or delegates. The latter 
houae conaiata of 143 divinea, viz. 22 deana, 63 archdeacon^ 24prebendarie«^ and 44 
proctora of the diocesan clergy. 

The English Church maintaina the aulBclency of the Scriptures, aa a rule of &itb 
and practice. Her doctrines are contained in the book of Homilies, (See. 44,) aul 
in the 39 articles, which latter, with the three creeds and her catechi8m« are contaio. 
ed in the book of common prayer. 

Before leaving this branch of the Christian Church, It may be proper to notice 
the elainu of those Who assert that epiacopacy is of divine right Theee maiflian 
that bishops (epiacopoO presbyters (or priesta) and deacons, are three distinct orden 
in the Church ; and that the bishops have a auperiority over both the otbera. It ia 
not consistent with the brevity of this work to notice the argfuments which the advo- 
catea of the divine right of Episcopacy urge in support of the above doctrine: It 
may, however, in few words be stated, that they claim that during our Saviour^ stay 
upon earth, he had under him two distinct orders of ministers — the TirpJve, and die 
Seventy ; and after his ascension, we read of apostles, presbytersi and deacons in the 
Church. That the apostolic, or highest order, is designed to be pennanent, they 
think, is erident from bishops being instituted ijy the apostlea themaelvea, to auocecd 
them in great cities, aa Timothy at Ephesus, Titus at Crete, ^. it appears^ tint 
Timothy and Titus were superior to modern presbyters, from the office* assigned 
them. Timothy was, by Paul, empowered to preside over the presbyters vi Ephesoi^ 
to receive accusations against them, (1 l^m. v. 19,) to exhort, to charge, and evea to 
rebuke them ; and- Titus was by the some apostle left in Crete^ for the express par* 
pose of setting things in order, and ordaining presbyters in every city. 

They contend, that bishops, in the sense in which they use the term, certainly exirt' 
«d in the Churches as eariy as A. P. 160. They kiy great stress on the writings of 
the Christian Fathers on this point, and in particular on Clement, and the Epntki 
of Ignatius. The latter, in his Epistle tu the Smymeans calls opon Chriaiana "to 
obey their bishop^ even as Christ obeyed the Father; to venerate the preabyten»iS 
the apostlea ; and the deacons, aa the commandments of God." 

The more rigid Episcopalians, or hiffh church party, as they are frequently deaam* 
inated, admit no ordination to be valid in the Church, but by tlie hands of biahope 
and those derived in a right line from the apoatles. That portion of the Engbdi j 
Church which is called the low church, admit that Ejpiscupal gDvemment to be fi9iuid> 
ed in expediency rather than in divine right ; but consider this the beat of all eoclt' I 

liastical establishments. , 

I 

DiSSENTBEd OB InDBPENDBNTS. 

94. It beloDgs to this place to notice a considerably numer- 
ous body of religious persons in Bnelandy known by the name 
tX Dissenters f or Nonconformists* These terms are commonly 
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^sed to denote such denominatioiis of Christians, as do not he- 
long to the estahlishment. These include Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Preshyterians, Quakers, Methodists, &c* We shall 
notice, however, in this connection, only the three first, as we 
shall have occasion to treat of the others, in a subsequent part 
of our work. 

The foander of the first Independent or CongregationtI Church in Engknd was 
Henry Jacobs who originally belonged to the establishment On a visit to Leyden, 
be became acquainted with Uie [nous Independent, Mr. Robinson, whose peculiar sen* 
timentsof Church discipline, he embtaced. On hb return to England, about the 
year 1616» he imparted his design to several of the most distinguished Puritans, of 
setting up a separate congregation, like those in Holland. This meeting the views of 
others, a day of solemn fasting and prayer was observed, at the close of which, the 
Church was duly gathered, and the covenant solemnly acknowledged and agreed to. 
Mr. Ja6ob was chosen the first |iastor He continued with his people eight years; 
but, in the year 1624, he relinquished his station, and embarked for Virginia. Mr. 
Jacob was succeeded in the pastorar office, by Mr. John Lathrop. In his time, the 
congregation vras discovered by the bishop's pursuivant, April 29, 1632, atthp house 
of Mr. Hmnphrey Barnet, a brewer's clerk in Blackfriars, when forty-two of them 
were apprehended, and only eighteen escaped. Those who were thus seised were 
confined in diffta^nt places, for two years, when they were released upon bail ; ejt* 
cepting Mr. Lathrop, whose release could be effected only upon condition of his leav- 
ing the country, which he did, in 1634. Upon Mr. Lathrop's retiring to New Eng* 
land, the congregation chose the famous Mr. Canne, author of the marginal referen- 
ees in the Bible^ as their pastor. In after yeari^ he was succeeded by several otheri^ 
Howe, More, 4lc. 

In 1640, the congregation, for the first time, ventured to meet in JMiMic, which they 
did u Dead Man's Place, in Southwick. But here they were discovered by the 
king's marshal, and most of them were committed to Clink's prison. On the follow- 
ing day, they were arraigned before the house of kirds, and charged with denying 
the ki^s supremacy, in ecclesiastical matters, and preaching in separate congrega- 
tions, contrarv to law. To this they replied, that they could acknowledge no other 
head of the Church but Christ — that no prince or earthly power had a right to bind 
their consciences— but that tliey disowned all foreign power and jurisdiction. A 
year prevbusly, the consequences of such frankness might have been severe : but 
now they were dismissed with a gentle reprimand; and, on the following Sabbath, 
■omeof the house attended their worship to hear their minister preach, and so well 
satisfied were they, that in conclusion of the service they joined in contributing for 
the poor. 

The limits presenbsd to the present work alk>w us only to add, that from the 
above psriod the Congregstional interest in ESiiglaod has continued to gather streogth 
and importaneep It has numbered among its advocates many who have been emi^ 
nent for dieir learning and piety, and among them we may mention the names of 
Baxter, Owen, Plavel, Bates, Howe, Watts, Doddridge, Henry, Lardner, Ac. In 
the present century, there have flourished in this denomination several distinguished 
' scholars and popular writers, among whom may be enumerated the Rev. Drs. Wil- 
liams, J. P. Smith, Bootbroyd, Bogue, Wardlaw, Henderson, Robert Morrison, (mis- 
slonsry and translator of the Bible into Chinese,) Milne, (his late colleague,) Bennet, 
H. P. Border, J. Plsteber, Payne, Raffle^ Gollyer, and J. Morrison ; and the Rsfi. 
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Menra. G. Border, Jay. Eiving, Orme, X A. Jamet, East, Taughan, Morell, aoi 
Mr. C. Taylor, editor of Calumec, Mr. J. Taylor, tranelator of Herodotus, and the lak 
Mr. W. Greenfield, editor of the oriental department of the Britiah and Foreign 
BiUe Society. 

Nejrt in order, among the Bngliah Diesentera^ the BapUtt denomination is ranked 
They are Congregational Independents, bat holding baptism to be pctiper only bj 
aabmersion, and in the case of believers only. This respectable body indodes abuoi 
one thousand one hundred Churchea in England and Wales, of which, one hundred' 
and ten belong to the General Baptists, who are Arminians ; the others being Calria- 
ists, are called Particulsr Baptists. 

This denomination of Christians has been highly lUstinguished for eminent men ; 
among whom we must not bmit to mention the late Robert Hall, D. I>., of Briaml^ 
the firat preacher in the British empire of our day ; Drs. Carey and Marahraan^ 
missionaries, aiid translators of the Scriptures into many languages of India ; Tin. 
Ryland, Stoadman, Cox, and Newman, tutors of their academies for the ministry; 
the Rev. Andrew Fuller, secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society ; the Rev. Mt 
Foster, the essayist ; and the Rev: Mr. Hughes, one of the founders and secretary i 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Religion has greatly flourished in the Bap> 
Ust Churches, some of which contain more than five hundred members in cnmrnss- 
ion. 

The PresAytmsfM at the revolution were the leading body of Diasenters, and chief 
of the '* three denominations:" but at the present time it is by far the smallest 
There are now in England and Wales two hundred and filty-eigbt Preabyterian cos 
gregations ; of which, however, there are not many more than fifty who are csteeo^ 
ed orthodox, as regards the person of Christ 

IIL Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 

86, The exact period, when Scotland first received the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, is not ascertained. As early as 
1526, Patrick Hamilton, a youth of noble descent, was con- 
verted, probably by means of the writing of the German re- 
formers ; and after spending two years in Germany, returned 
to Scotland, to communicate to his countrymen the knowledge 
which he had received. 

86. The power of Papal Rome was, at this time, triumphant 
throughout Scotland. Ignorance and superstition every where 
prevsuled. On his arrival, Hamilton began to inveigh against 
the reigning corruption ; on which account, he drew upon him- 
self the jedousy of the popish clergy, by whom he was put to I 
death, 1528. 

87. The cruel death of Hamilton, and the undaunted forti- ' 
tude, with which he bore his sufferings, excited much inquiry 
into the ^ new opinions ;" in consequence of which considera- 
ble numbers were converted. But the popish clergy early 
adopted measures for their extirpation ; ond between the yeoxs 
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1580 and 154D, many innocent and exoellent men suffered 
death, in a manner the most cruel. 

Peraecutioti ■eldom effects its object In Scotland, it served only to increase the 
namber of the reformed. Dr. McCrie remarks, that in 1640 not only a maltitode of 
the onmmon people, bnt many of rank and respectability, were decided friends of the 
doctrines of the Geiman refivmera From 1640 to 1642, they increased rapidly. 
Twice did the clergy attempt to cut them off at a blow, but a benign Providence pre- 
vented the crael design. 

88. Of those who laboured in Scotland, during the Reforma- 
tion, and who were accessary to its progress and completion, 
John Knox is the most conspicuous. He was converted during 
the general inquiry excited by the death of Hamilton ; but 
being persecuted, he fled to Germany, whence, at length, he 
returned, and by his boldness, his zeal, and his piety, attamed 
to the honourable title of « the apostle of Scotland." 

Knoi was born in the year 1606, and was educated at the university of St. An- 
drews. He was destined for the Church, and sedulously applied himself to the 
study of divinity. Having embraced the tenets of the Protestants, he began to spread 
them abroad ; but ivas sonn obliged to flee, to escape the fury of cardinal Beaton, who 
was, at that time, putting to death all whom he could seise of the reformed. 

Knox resided for several years in different countries, not being able with safety 
permanently to settle in Scotland. In 1669, however, we find him in his native land^ 
engaged in a suuggle of the most arduous and perilous kind. He was fitted for un- 
settled times ; for just such a religious warfare, as was carried on for many years jn 
Scotland. He was ardent, bold and persevering ; eminently devoted to the Protestant 
cause, and distinguished for a piety, which commanded the respect, even sf his bit- 
terest foes. 

Knox lived to see the great work in which he had been engaged, acco m plis h ed. 
His death occurred Nov. 4th, 1672. Morton, the regent of Scotland, pronounced his 
euloginm, as his body was laid in the graven — tHere (ies- J7e, wko never feared the 
face of man. 

89. While Knox resided in Germany, he visited Genera, the 
residence of Calvin, whose views of Church government (Pres- 
byterian) he adopted; on his return to Scotland, the Scots, 
through his instrumentality, embraced the same viowsy in oppo- 
sition, both to Popery and Episcopacy. 

90. The date of the establishment of the Refi>rmation in 
Scotland, is about the year 1560. At this time the Presbyte- 
rian Church in that country began to assume a regular form* 
This year was held the first Greneral Assembly. It was, how- 
ever, a feeble body, consisting of 40 members, only six of whom 
were ministers. 

Previmis to this time, the reformed Churches in Scotland had used "the Boole of 
Common Order," agreed upon by the English Church at Greneva, as their directory 
fcr worship andgovernment Bui sow, Kooi, Mwstert by fiv« divinis, drew ap« 
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plu, which tris receiv«d by the whole nadM, caOed, <* The fint fibok of Dtoci|itHi&" 

The plan wu jadicioua^ says a distinguished writer, and well adapted to promoli 
the interests of religion and learning. After some time, however, it gave place to i 
Buore perfect form—" the Westminster Confession of Faith." 

91* In 1561, Mary, the queen, returned from France into 
Scotland. She had resided in the fonner country for sereral 
years, on account of the unsettled state of her kingdom. 
During her absence, the nation had become Protestant. Great 
efibrts were made by her to re-establish Popery ; but her sub^ 
jects boldly resisted her efforts, and only allowed her the liberty 
of mass, in her own chapel, and that without pomp or ostenta- 
tion. 

92. On the accession of James I. to the English crowD^ 
1603, with the title of James VI. although he had been educa- 
ted as a Presbyterian, and had pronounced the Church of Scot- 
land ** the purest kirk (church) in the world," he becante & 
friend to Episcopacy, and caused it to be established in Scot- 
land, contrary to the wishes of the majority of the people* 

93. Charles I. succeeded his father James, in 1625. The 
oppressions of the father were rather increased, than diminished 
by the son. In 1637, a liturgy, similar to the English liturgy, 
which had been begun by James, was completed by order of 
Charles, ai^d was appointed to be read in all the churches. 

94. The establishment of this liturgy produced the greatest 
excitement, and the following year the Scots solemnly renewed 
their subscription to their confession of &ith, or national coye- 
nant. 

The spirit which pervaded the nation, may be learned, from the disaatis&ctiav 
which was manifested in the great church at Edinburgh, in 1637, on the iotrodoelioB 
of the liturgy in that place. On this occasion were assembled a vast coneoarae of 
people, says Neal, among whom were archbishops and bishops, lords of Uie seanoo, 
and magif trates of the city. As soon as the dean began to read from the aew ytw** 
gy, the people interrupted him, by clapping their hands, and shouting, as loud as they 
were able. Efibrts were made to command silence { but a still greater clamoor anas. 
Stones were hurled at the windows, and the lives of the clergy endangered. 

95. Notwithstanding the universal dissatisfaction which pre- 
vailed, Charles was determined to maintain Episcopacy. In 
consequence of this rash determination, a civil war burst forth, 
which involved the whole of Great Britain. In 1643, the Scots 
formed, with the Puritans of England, and Ireland, The Solemn 
League and Covenant, in which they abjured Popery, and pro- 
par^ for mutual defence. In the issuoy monarchy and Episco* 
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:pacy were abolished, and in 1648, Presbyterianism was re-es- 
Xablished. 

96. During the protectorate of Cromwell, the Scotch Pres- 
byterians continued in a flourishing condition, although the pro- 
tector himself was partial to the Independents, and on all occa- 
sions &voured their cause. 

97. Soon after the restoration of Charles II. to the throne of 
Cngland, 1660, Bpiscopacy was re-established by order of that 
monarch, during the whole of whose reign, the Presbyterians 
suffered even greater acts of severity, than did the non-con- 
ibrxnists in England. 

On hra restoration to the throne, Charles had made solemn oath, and signed a de- 
claration to that effect, that be would support the Constitution of the Church of ScoCp 
land ; but advised by his English and Irish ministers, he introduced the episcopal 
form of worship^ and all were required to acknowledge the authority of the bishops^ 
and the spiritual supremacy of the king. The clergy in the northern districts com- 
plied without hesitation ; but their brethren in the west, refusing submission, sufiered 
severe persecations and afflicUons. Pastois were forbidden to preach even in tht 
fields^ or to approach within twenty miles of their former charges ; and all the peo- 
' ple^ as well as their pastors, who were not prepared to abjure their dearest rights, and 
to submit to the most galling despotism, were denouncjcd as traiton^ and doomed to 
capital punishment To admit any one, who refused compliance, into shelter — to 
favor his escape, or not to assist in apprehending him,— subjected the person so con* 
victed to the same ponishmenL To thia^ military persecution succeeded. The sol* 
diers were both the judges, and the executioners. The very forms of ju^ice were 
now wholly abandoned. Gentlemen and peasants, and ministers, were driven out to 
wander among the morasses and mountains of the country, — were crowded into 
jails,-— sent into exile and slavery,— and multitudes suffered torture and death. Rapea, 
robberies, and every species of outrage, were committed by soldiers with impunity. 
The west of Scotland was red with the blood of its inhabitants, shed by their own 
countrymen. 

During the subsequent reign of James 11. it may be added, Scotland continued to 
be grievously oppressed. The system so destructive during the reign of Charles II. 
was allowed to remain, and was carried on with still greater severities. Under Cla^ 
verhouse, especially, a bigofited officer of James, the friends ti( Presbyterianism saf« 
fered ahnost unparalleled cruelties. He fiequently ordered those to be shot, who fell 
into his hands ; and, when his soldiers, sometimes shocked at the wantonness of his 
cruelty, hesiuited in obeving his orders, he executed them himself. On one oocasioo, 
having seized a man by the name of Jolm Brown, he said to him, ** John, go to your . 
prayers, for you shall immediately die." Upon which the mar^r kneeled down, and 
poured out bis heart in language so affecting, that the soldiers, hardened and depra* 
ved as they were, were moved almost to tears. He was twice interrupted in his de- 
votions by Claverhouse ; and when he had finished, the cruel wretch ordered him to 
take farewell of his weeping wife and two infant children, who stnod beside him. 
** Now, Isabel," said the martyr, " the day is come of which I told yon, when I first 
proposed marriage to you." " Indeed, John," she replivd, " I can willingly part with 
you." <*Then," he added, "tliisis all I desired : I have no more to do but die : I 
have been ia case to mestdtith for many yetn." After hi bad kiMid hk wUband 
15, 
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children, ** wbkbig tbem all parefaand aad promised faieesiiig^*' GbTerhooM order 
ed bii eoldiere to fire. But the prayers of the good maa had made such an impressioi 
OB their miods, that they decidedly refused to have any hand in his death. Irrilatec 
at the dehiv, ChverhooBe shot him dead with his own hand. 

98. At the revohUionf that is, on the accessioa of William 
and Mary to the throne of England, 1688, Episcopacy was 
once more abolished, and Presbyterianism firnilj established. 

Theacoeasion of William finrms an important era in the history of religiotis tofe 
ration. Although fay the act, which politically united Scotland to the Ekigliafa Dia» 
archy, in 1603, Presbyterianism was to be the established religion of Soodand, tbe 
people of that coontry had enjoyed but little peace. But no sooner had William if* 
oendedthe throne, tfatan he proceeded to place his Protestant sabfeets in a oondidaa 
to enjoy the free exercise of their religious rights and privileges. The Seolch eos' 
▼ention, or parliament, having ascertained the mind of the king, proceeded to abofaih 
Episcopacy, and to establish Presbyterianism, as the religion of the land. 

99. Since the revolution, the Church of Scotland has exp6 
rienced occasional internal dissensions, yet her reKgious estab* 
lishment has remained unbroken. There have been several 
secessions from the mother system, but the greater part of the 
Scotch sectaries maintain their attachment to the Presbyteriao 
form of government. 

100. Of the one milHon and eight hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants which Scotland contains, only about four hundred thousand 
do not belong to the established Church ; and of this number 
two hundred and fifty thousand are Presbyterians, who are se- 
ceders ; the remainder consist of Baptists, Roman Catholka^ 
Methodists, &c. 

The government of the Church of Scothwd is strictly Presbyterian. Euk 
eharch has its Kirk 9e9$ion, which is composed o( the minister and ruling ddera; 
and upon this body devolves the management of the concerns of the Church. Notf 
to the Kick session is the Presbytery, composed of neighbouring ministers and dde> 
gates of elders. Synods are composed of delegates from Presbyteries ; and tht 
OenertU Assembly, the highest judicatory, of delegates from the several Presfaytericib 
together with commtiistoners from the trnivenrities and rojral boroughs. The proi- 
dent of the assembly is a nobleman, who receives his appointment from the king. 

The Scotch are generally distingnished for their intelligence and piety ; far thdr 
attachment to the doctrines of the Reformation, and great /Otention to the impnnre> 
roentof their children by means of catechetical instruction. The last half oenta^ 
has been in a degree distinguislied for a departure, on the part of the clergy and laity, 
from the simplicity of the Gospel; bat recent accounts uiformus that cheatate of tbr 
Churches is improving. 

TV. Moravians, 

101. The period from which the Moravians^ or United Breth- 
ren, date their modem history, is the year 1722, when a small 
c(»npany from Fukieck, in Moravia, removed, under the dine- 
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tion of one Chiiidan David, to the estates of Count Zinzendori^ 
in Upper Lusatia, where they commeDced a settlement by the 
name of Hermhut, or the Lord's Watch. 

Bohemia and Moravia first received the Gos^iel, in the year 890, rrom two Greek 
monloi, Methoditta and Cyrillus ; and for a time united with the Greek Church ; 
but, afterwards, were compelled to submit to the authority of Rome. In the 15th 
century, through the labours and example of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, th^y 
renouDced the papal dominion. Sometime before the Reformation, tliey uxk thie 
nanneof "United Brethren." (Period 6, Sec 46.) 

During the Reformation, they held a friendly correspondence with Luther, and 
other reformers. In subsequent years, they experienced a variety of fortune. In 
1621, A civil war broke out in Bohemia ; and a persecution, which followed it, occa* 
moned a dispersion of their ministers, and brought great distress upon the brethren 
in general. Some fled to England; others sought refuge in difTeient countries. 
Numbers^ who remained, conformed to the Church of Rome. The colonists men- 
tioaed above, appear to have retained their principles and practice, in original purity. 

102. Not long after their settlement at Hermhut, Ck)unt Zin- 
zendor^ from being a zealous Lutheran, was converted to their 
faith. In 1785, he was consecrated cme of their bishops, and 
became their spiritual father and benefactor. 

Ztnsendorf died in the year 1760. His death was a severe loss to the Brethren. 
With much reason do they honour him, as having been the instrument by whiefa God 
restored and bulk up their Churches. By some he is represented to liave been fanat^ 
ical in his preaching. , 

103. The United Brethren profess to adhere to the Augs- 
burg confession of faith. In the government of their Church, 
they are Episcopal ; their bishops, however, are superior to the 
ordinary ministers, only in the power of ordination. 

The Moravians have a general Synod, which consists of delegates from the several 
coDgregatMWs. It meets once in seven years, and has the superintendence of the 
Churches and missKMia. All questions are determined by lot. At the close of the 
Synod, a subordinate body is appointed, on whom devolves the management of their, 
spiritual and aecular concerns. This is called The eldert* amfertnct of the unity. 
It consists of thirteen eUers^ who are distributed into four departments. The first 
manages the missions ; the second watches over the principles and morals of the 
people ; the third superintends the domestic concerns ; and the fourth lotiks to tlie 
maintenance of the constitutk>n and discipline of the brethren. To tliis tribunal all 
claasra, bishops^ ministers, people, and even servant^ are amenable. 

Each congregation, alao^ has a conference of its own. Formerly they had a com- 
munity of goods ; but.abont the year 1818, this was aboliahed. Landed estate, how- 
ever, is considered as belonging to the Church, and is rented by individVials. They 
also married only in their own eonnezion, and their partnen were selected by lot. 
These peculiarities are now done away. 

104. In their manners, dress, and inofiensiveness, they strong* 
ly resemble the Quakers. They pay peculiar attention to the 
education of their children. In their worship they use a litur- 
gy, but not uniformly. Thar missionary operations have been 
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very extensive, and by means of them, they have accomplishe' 
great good, in various quarters of the globe. 

In their home ■etUements, they reckon 12,000 or 14,000 members. Their convert 
among the heathen are computed at 30,000. They have 14 settlements in Gernmuj 
also settlements in Denmarkf Holland, England, Scotland, Ireland and Rosstia. I 
the United States their principal settlements are at Bethlehem, Salem, N. C, Utitzu' 
Nazareth. • They have a flourtshing Seminary at Bethlehem, 50 miles from Pbili 
delphia, and a theological institution at Nazareth, nine miles north of Bethleheai. 

F. CongregaUanoHsts of New England. 

105. Congregaiiondlists are so called, from their maintaiiiiog 
that each congregation, or assembly, which mefets in one place 
for religious worship, is a complete Church, and has the powe; 
of self-government, without beiqg accountable to any other 
Church. 

106. The Congregationalists of New England are descenc- 
ants of a b3dy of people, who formerly belonged to the counties 
of Nottinghamshire, Laneashire, and Yorkshire, in England 
but who separated from the English establishment, about the 
year 1602, resolved, "whatever it should cost them," to enjoj 
liberty of conscience. 

The Congregationalists are supposed by some to be a branch of the Brownists, d 
whom an account has been given, Sec 67. They appear to have adopted some of rh 
views of the Brownists in relation to church government, but il is evident, asawriur 
remarks, that the discipline for which they contended, and which they practiced, ws 
fraught with more moderation and ciiarity, than belonged to the system <A Ruber. 
Brown. 

107. These people, on separating from the establishmect, 
became organized into two Churches, the history of one of 
which, after a little time, is unknown. Of the other, Mr. Johc 
Robinson, a learned, pious and accomplished divine, was not 
long afler elected pastor, and Mr. William Brewster, elder and 
teacher. 

The Church, whose history is in a great measure unknown, had for its pastor, fa 
a time, Mr. John Smith ; but its members falling into some errors, it became negleel 
ed, and little more is known of it. Of the other Ghuroh, Mr. Richard CHAon wn 
the first fiastor. He was an eminently pious and devoted minister, and singularif 
successful in his preaching. Mr. Robinson, who succeeded him as pastor, was aoMn; i 
his converts. | 

108. The existence of such a people could not long reman 
unknown ; nor was it compatible with the intolerance of the 
times to leave them unmolested. Persecution broke forth 
against them ; to escape which, in 1608, Mr. Robinson and Jiis 
flock took refuge in Holland. 
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To Uii who Nve at the fir«!tent day, it neeint incredible, that a man ao acoompliahedf 
«o unairomiiig, ao inoffensive, as Mr. Robinson wa8--and a people so harmless, pioua 
and humble, as were his flock, should not have been tolerated in England ; bat al> 
tlumgh the fires of Smithiield were quenched, toleration was a virtne unknown on 
English ground. In exile alone, was security to be found from the pains and penal- 
ties of nonKSonformity to the Church of England. 

But even escape was diflBcnlt Mr. Robinson and his Church were obliged to de- 
.part by stealth. The strong arm of lato had barred every harbour and vessel against 
tbem, and not without the severest trials, did they, at length, effect their escape. 

109. On arriving in Holland, the pilgrims, for, such they 
might he truly called, first established themselves at Amster- 
dam, but the following year, they removed to Leyden, where, 
lor twelve yeats, they lived in much peaces and were greatly 
prospered. 

Here they were join<Ml by many from England. The congregation became large, 
end the Church numbered 300 communicants. In doctrine, they were Calvinistic ; 
an diflcipline, exact ; in practice, exemplary. It was a high encomium on the purity 
«nd inoffensivencas of their hves, which the Dutch magistrates passed from the seat 
•df justice : *' These English have lived among us now for 13 years^ and yet we have 
nevei had one suit, or action, come against them." 

110. Although the condition of the pilgrims in Holland was 
thus peaceful and prosperous, they had many reasons for wish- 
ing to remove. The fathers in the Church were dropping 
away ; fears were entertained, lest their young men would be 
oyercome by temptation, and their Church, in a few years, be 
lo0t Hence, they strongly desired a place, where they might 
perpetuate the precious blessings which they enjoyed. 

111. At length, they resolved to remove. It was settled^ 
that a portion of the Church, under charge of Elder Brewster, 
should embark for America, leave having been obtained of the 
Virginia Company to begin a settlement, at the mouth of the 
Hudson river. 

It waa designed that Mr. Robinson and the remainder of his flock should remova^ 
when things were duly prepared ; but be never followed them. Various eircum- 
■tances, for atiaM^ prevented, and in March 1626, death put a period to his valuable 
life. His removal excited great grief among his Churcl^ who jnstly regarded him 
■as aapiritual father, and one who had power with God. The family of Mr. Robin* 
«oa,and the remainder of hia people^ soon after joined the emigrants in America. 

112. Pre^Nuration having been made for removal, on the 6th 
of Septemfbov 1620, one hundred and one souls set sail from 
^uthanoptcm, in England, accompanied by the fervent prayers 
«f all who wete lefl behind. For two months, they were tossed 
CO the ■tOBny ocean. To add to their calamities, the captain, 
who had ^keen bribed by the Dutch, carried them north of their 
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destination ; and instead of settling at the mouth of the Hud* 
son, they landed on the rock at Plymouth, on the 22d of De- 
cemher, and hegan the settlement of New England. 




Landing at PJynunUh. 

113. For nine years from this date, the Church of Plymouth 
was destitute of a stated pastor, and consequently deprived of 
the enjoyment of the ordinances. This was a source of grief 
to the pious pilgrims. Yet, under the preaching of Elder 
Brewster, the Church flourished. In 1629, Mr. lUdph Smith 
became their pastor. 

As Mr. Brewster was only a ruling elder and teacher, he had no authority to ad- 
minister the ordinances. This latter was the exclusive prerogative of the pastor. 
The pastor was a practiced and experimental, and the teacher a doctrinal preacher. 
The elders assisted the pastor in the work of discipline, and were ordained, like the 
ioinisters It was the business of the deacons to distribute the elements in the cde 
bration of the sacrament, and to provide for the pooi. These were the officers of tbt 
Church of Plymouth, which w«sthe model of the Cons^regational Churches of Nev 
England, for many yeiirs afterwards. 

At a subsequent period, the office of pastor and teacher was united in one nun; 
ruling elders were generally (fieoontinued, although they are still retained in a ies 
Chiirches. 

The grand principle of the Church at Plymouth, and of the Churches which 
were subsequently formed on the Congregationid plan, was that of indtpendtna> 
Every Church had the exclusive right to choose its miniaten^ and to «<flrnse imor 
Ipliae^ Bcoordingto its sense of the Scriptures. 
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Sjfnods and general eooncils were acknowledged, aa wananted by the Seriptnretf 
bat they were only advisory bodies. 

114. The colony of Plymouth had been established but a 
few years, before the attention of many others in England, who 
were denied liberty of conscience, was directed to America, aa 
an asylum from their oppressions. These, therefore, among 
whom were numbers distinguished for their learning, rank. and 
wealth, emigrated, and settled at Salem, Charlestown, Roxbury, 
Dorchester, and other places. 

115. In the years 1635 and 1636, as the number of planters 
had considerably increased, the churches of Dorchester, Wa. 
tertown, and Newtown removed, and began the settlement of 
Connecticut. 

The people from Dorchester settled at Windsor ; those from WateitowB settled at 
Wetbersiield ; and those from Newtown, among whom was the distingnished Mr. 
Thomas Hooker, their pastor, settled at Hartford. The first company which rem<K 
Ted, consisted of about one huodred men, women, and childf en. Their route lay 
through an unexplored wilderness. Many were the distresses which they endured, 
<daring their journey ; which, from unanticifjated difficulties, occupied fourteen days. 
The forests through which th^ passed, for the first time since the creation, resoundad 
with the praises of God. They prayed, and sang psalms and hymns, as they 
'marched along ; the Indians following, in silent admiration. 

116. From this time, emigration to New England was mor^ 
rapid. The country seemed to have been reserved by Provi- 
dence, as a refuge from the oppression of religious intderanoe. 
By the year 1650, only thirty years from the time the pilgrims 
landed on "forefather's rock," at Plymouth, about 40 Churches 
had been planted in New England, over which had been 4siettled 
60 ministers, and which had embosomed 7,750 commumcants. 

The chamber of the first emigrants to New England deserves a more extended 
notice, than we have room to give Botli ministers and people were an extraordinary 
«et of men. Many of the former possessed high literary endowments, and popular 
pulpit talents. An historian remarks of them, ** They were men of great 8<ANriety 
«nd virtue, plain, serious, afifectionate preachers, exactly conformable (to the doctrines 
of the Church of England, and took a great deal of pains to promote a Reformation 
of manners, in their several parishes." In their labonrs— in preaching, in visiting 
from house to house— in prayer, in catechetical instruction, they exhibited a fidelity, 
«holy »al, worthy ambassadors of God. 

The efifectof these abundant labours was, as^might be expected, correspondingly 
great The first emigrants had faults— in some points they erred much; but as m 
txidy of men, none were ever more pious— more exemplary— more humble and d» 
Toted servants of QoL Religion among them was the business of the week day, as 
ireU as of the Sabbath. The common vices of mankind were little knowQ among 
them. " Whatsoever things were pure and lovely, and of good report," were the 
things which were admired by them, and long existed among them. 

117. Distinguished as were Uie fathers of New England* for 
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their attachment to the order and peace of the Gospel, it wai 
not to be expected that difficulties would not occur — ^that har- 
mony would not sometimes be interrupted. As early as the 
year 1634, the peace of the Churches m the vicinity of Boston, 
was disturbed by novel opinions advanced by Roger Williams, 
one of the ministers of Salem ; on account of which, the ma- 
gistrates of the colony considered themselves justified in banish* 
ing him. 

It is to be regretted, that dissensions should have thus early prevailed in the New 
England Churches ; but still more to be regretted, that the fathers should have yn- 
ceeded to measures inconsistent with the principles of reli^us toleration, which tiiej' 
had advocated on the other side of the water. 

Mr. Williams refused to hold communion with the Church of Boston, becaaseiti 
members would not confess their guilt, for having communed with the Gpisoopri 
Church, while they remained in England ; and induced the Church at Salem to ad- 
dress admonitory letters to that at Boston, and several others. At length, he sepaii' 
t^ himself from the Church at Salem, because it would not refuse to hold ooaunioi* 
ion with the Churches in New England. Moreover, he taught that it was not bwfol 
for a pious man to commune in family prayer, with those whom he judged to be iiiir»> 
generate d. ' 

Historians generally agree in censuring the conduct of Mr. Williams; hot in later 
times, more justice has been done him, than formerly. The fathers of the ooonHy, 
too, soon forgot their condemnatioa of the conduct of their persecotors^ in Englaod, 
which drove them to these shores. " To punish a roan for any matters of his cod- 
Bcience is persecution." 

Mr. Williams, on retiring from Massachusetts, began the settlement of Rhode 
Island. He became a Baptist, and was the principal founder of the first Baplisr 
Church. The colony of Rhode Island has the honour, under the guidance of Mr. 
Williams, of introducing into America poroper notions on the sabject of reiigiooi 
liberty, and the rights of conscience. 

118. Ahout the same time, the Churches in Massachusetts 
were still more seriously disturbed by Anna Hutchinson, a 
member of the Church in Boston, who among other things held, 
that the person of the Holy Ghost dwells in a justified person — 
that a man is justified before he believes — that faith is no cause 
of justification, &c. . On these and other topics, she gave pub> 
lie lectures, and gained many proselyted. 

119. The controversy, which hence arose, pervaded theool- 
ony^*and excited no small disturbance. In 1637, a aynod was 
convened at Cambridge, which, after a session of three weeks, 
condemned 82 opinions, among which, those of Mrs. Hutchinson 
were involved. At the next session of the general court, she 
was banished from the colony. 

Tlie sentence of the court added to the wildness and fanaticism of this erring wo- 
ttUB, who BOW retired io Rhode Islasd. The efibcts of the controversy were loof 
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felt ; bat nys aa hiitoriui of the times, V nothing can juitify peraeeotioo—ilo^ iwC 
tho character and piety of the New England fathers." 

At a subaeqaent date, it may be added, severe laws were passed against Baptist! 
«cd Quakers ; whose conduct, in porticular instances, was doubtless irritating, and 
opposed to the good order of society. For these errors of cond«el, they might well be 
censured ; and had the laws enacted against them referred only to their improper 
eunduet, and not to their reUgioua (enete, the course pursued by the fathers would 
have borne a different aspect 

120. Id the year 1646, a synod was convened at Cambridge^ 
by the general court of Massachusetts, for settling an uniform 
scheme of ecclesiastical discipline. Most of the Churches of 
New England were represented. The synod continued its ses- 
sions by adjournments for two years, when it adopted the plat- 
form of ChOrch discipline, called the Cambrifige Platform^ and 
recommended it^ with the Westminster Confession of Faith, to 
the Churches. This platform was generally adopted by the 
Churches of Massachusetts, and, until the adoption of the Say- 
brook Platform, (60 years afterwards,) was the constitution of 
those of Connecticut. 

In this platform, the distinction between pastor and teacher is recognised, togeth- 
ei with the existeiice in the Church of ruling elders. The visible Church eonsisu of 
saints anil their baptised offspring. Churches are to choose their own officers, and to 
ordain them by imposition of the hands of the brethren, if elders, or ministers are not 
to be obtained. Controversies about faith and |>ractice are referred to synods and 
councils, which, however, have no disciplining power. 

121. About the year 1650, an unhappy controversy arose 
in the Church at Hartford, respecting church membership* 
Hitherto, great watchfulness had been exercised, to admit only 
such as gave visible evidence of piety. The choice of pastors, 
also, had been confined exclusively to' the Church, and all the 
honours and offices of the state had been distributed to profes- 
sors of religion, who only had the right of sufirage, in meetings 
of a political character. 

122. During the lives ofthe first generation, little trouble had 
arisen on these points, as most ofthe first emigrants were pro- 
fessors of religion. But the fathers were now nearly all remo- 
ved ; a new generation had succeeded, many of whom, on ac- 
count of their not belonging to the church, were excluded from 
their proper influence in the community. Most of them had 
been baptized, and by virtue of this, it was claimed, that they 
might own their covenant, have their children baptized, and thus 
perpetuate the Church. 

128. The controversy which thus arose in the church at 
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• 
Hertford, soon extended to other Charches ; and, at length, the 
whole of New England participated in the excitement. Id 
1657, the disputed subject was referred to a council, compofled 
of the principal ministers of New England, at Boston. In con- 
sequence of the decision of this council, the haff-way caoenani, 
as it has since been termed, was introduced, and adopted by ma- 
ny of the Churches. 

The decision of this council declared, " That it was the duty of thoee come to jesn 
of discretion, baptized in infancy, to own the covenant ; tliat it is the duty of tin 
Church to call them to this ; that if they refuse, or are scandalous in any other way, 
they may be censured by the Church. If they understand the groonda ol religiua, 
and are not scandalous, and solemnly own the covenant, giving up themselves and 
their children to the Lord, liaptism may not be denied to their children." In coose* 
quence of this decision, many owned their covenant, and presented their children fir 
baptism, but did not unite vrith the Church in the celebration of the Sapper. Hence, 
it was termed the half -way covenant. 

124. The decision of the above council, was fer from pro- 
ducing peace in tlie Churches. Those of Massachusetts gener- 
ally adopted the practice recommended ; but those of Connect- 
icut refused, and in some Churches the practice was never in- 
troduced. Toward the conclusion of the 18th century, the 
practice was generally abandoned, throughout New England 

125. The year 1692 was rendered memorable in the annak 
of New England, by the prevalence of a strong delusion, in sev- 
eral places, on the subject ofmtcJicraft, Hitherto, the Church- 
es had been remarkably free from superstition ; but now, for a 
short time, like a sweeping deluge, it spread over the land, and 
for a season was seriously injurious to the cause of vital piety. 

This delusion first made its appearance in the family of the Rev. Samuel Parip, of 
Salem, Mass. ; two of whosa children, being affected with an unusual diaieaiper, it 
was ascribed by the physician to witchcraft. From this time several othera were a^ 
fected in the same neighborhood ; and, at length, the madness extended to many pads 
of the country. 

The anxiety and distress occafiioned by this delusion were intense The whole 
country became agitated. Councils were called ; legislatures acted ; many were ex« 
ecuted. At length, however, the epell was broken ; the cloud passed over : it was all 
a delusion ; was seen and acknowledged to be such ; and deep regret pervaded the 
minds of the people, that they should have thus been blinded, and ifaoald have acted 
■0 contrary to the principles of the gospel. 

126. Until the year 1708, the Churches in Connecticut had 
adopted the Cambridge Platform, as their scheme of discipline ; 
but at this date, a convention of ministers and delegates met at 
Saybrook, and adopted what is called the Sayhrook PkUform^ 
which was received by most of the Churches of the Congrega- 
tional order, and was recognized by the legislature of the state. 
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Thif ptaiform among other thingSi estabHehed district associationi^ a general annu- 
al aMociation of ministers and delegates from the respective district associations, and a 
consociation of ministers and delegates, as a standing council, to which ecclesiastical 
difficulties might be referred, and whose decision should be final. 

127. The year 1737 was distinguished for an extraordinary 
excitement throughout New England, on the subject of religion. 
The attention of thousands was arrested, converts to the faith of 
the gospel were multiplied, and vast numbers united themselves 
to the churches in the land. In some places, unhappily, a de- 
gree of extravagance prevailed, which among many brought 
the work into discredit, and by such it was strongly opposed. 

The good effecti of this work, in respect to some, were long seen. They adorned 
their profession, and became strong pillars in the Church of God. With others, the 
excitement was only temporary ; and among these latter, a serious defection took 
place Errors and corruptions increased, ana sadly marred the beauty of the spiritu* 
al edifices of th« land. 

128. During the French war, which commenced in 1755, 
and terminated in 1763, foreigners, for the first time mingled 
extensively with the inhabitants of New England. The influ. 
ence of these upon the country was injurious to religion. In 
the army were many infidels, who diligently and too success- 
fully inculcated their principles among the yeomanry of New 
England. 

129. During the war of the Revolutbn, religion sufiered still 
more materially. Many of the foreigners, with whom the peo- 
ple had intercourse, were far more dissolute than those who had 
come to New England, in the war of 1755. They were the 
disciples of Voltaire, Rousseau, D'Alembert, and Diderot. The 
writings of these infidels were spread over the land. Great 
laxity of nx>rals prevailed, and at the termination of the war, 
religion had sunk to a low ebb. 

130. A happier state of things, however, awaited the Church- 
es. The weakness and impiety of infidelity were powerfully 
opposed by many divines, among whom the late president 
Dwight stands pre-eminent. The Churches beccune enlivened 
and purified ; the colleges were signally blessed. The stand- 
ard of piety and morality was raised. 

131. Within the last twenty years, the condition of the Con- 
gregational Churches in New England has been in some re- 
spects improving. Her ministry has become learned ; her num- 
bers are increasing ; Sabbath schools, and Bible classes have 
bean instituted ; moral societies have been organized ; domestic 
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ouflrionary soeietieB are repairing her waste places ; and a go- 
eral prosperity of her interests is apparent. 

PuBSBTTBRIiUY ChURCH IN THE UnITBD StATBS. 

182* The first ministers and members of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, were chiefly from Scotland, and 
the North of Ireland, They settled principally in Pennsylva. 
nia, West Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, because in these 
colonies alone, they were permitted to enjoy the exercise of 
their religious rights and privileges. 

Tiie Presbyterians were generally driven from their native land, as were the Pari- 
tana of New England, by persecution ; and aou^jht in America that liberty to worabip 
God, according to the dictatps of conscience, which they had been denied at hooife 
Bat, in selecting the above territories ns the places of their residence, tbej appear ti 
have acted from necessity, rather than choice. For, although they agreed with thi 
Puritans of New England in doctrine the btter were not disposed to encourage die 
•ettlement among them of persons who differed with them very materially, in respct 
to the government and discipline of the Gharcb. The EfMsoopelians in Virginia aid 
New-Tork were still more indisposed to extend the rites of Christian ho^Ntalitj. 
Bot Pennxylvanio, West Jevfey, Delaware and Maryland, being open to all denoiD- 
inations, they concluded to settle in these territories, and this may be eoosideied tht 
reason why the first Presbyterian Churches were all found in these colonies. 

133. The founders of these Churches were warmly attached 
to the Westminster confession of faith, and to the Presbyterian 
fbrm of ecclesiastical government. And towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, they began to form congregations on 
this plan. In 1704, they constituted their first judicatory, under 
the name of the « Presbytery of Philadelphia." 

134. In the neighborhood of these Presbyterians lived not a 
few, who had removed from New England, and who had there 
been bred Congregationalists. These from time to time acce- 
ded to the new body, and consented to bear the name, and act 
under the order and discipline of the Presbyterians. 

135. But when, at length, the Presbyterians became desirous 
to carry into effect the system, to which they had been accus- 
tomed, in all its extent and strictness, the Congregationalisb 
were dissatisfied, and pleaded for several abatements and modifi* 
cations of Presbyterianism. 

t The true difFerence between the Presbyterians and Congregationaliata appears o 
have been this—viz. the former were htz in their ezaminalions for liceoaeaiidordi* 
tion in respect to experimental religion, but rigid in requiring assent to the Westms- 
■ter Confession 'of Faith, Catechisms, directories, presbyterial order, andacademiol 
Isaraing,— the latter, on the other hand, held an opposite opinion; that is, pbori 
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grtet Value upon personal piety, and little upon htunan leaimiog, ereodii Ac Henea 
frequent coUiitions and disputes arose. 

136. In 1^16, the number of ministers had increased sofar, 
chiefly by emigration from Europe, that they distributed them- 
selves into four Presbyteries, bearing the names of PhdadelphiOf 
NetocasUe, Srww Hillj and Long Island^ and erected a synod 
under the name of the ** Synod of Philadelphia./' But the bo. 
dy was far from proving harmonious, by reason of the different 
views entertained on the subject of the discipline of the Church- 

137. In 1729, the synod passed what was called the << adopt- 
ing act," which consisted in a formal adoption of the Westmin- 
ster confession of faith and catechisms, that not only every can- 
didate, but also every actual minister in the Church, should be 
obliged by subscription or otherwise, in the presence of the 
Presbytery, to acknowledge these formularies respectively, as 
the confession of their faith. To this act there was strong op- 
position ; but when, at length, it was adopted, it was peaceably 
acquiesced in. 

138. In 1734, an overture was brought into synod, concern- 
ing the trials of candidates for the ministry, directing that " all 
candidates for the ministry be examined diligently, as to their 
experience of a work of sanctifying grace in their hearts ; and 
that none be admitted, who are not, in a judgment of charity, 
serious Christians." 

Tbis overture was adopted unanimously, and was highly gratifying to the Congre* 
gational party, which had complained of their Presbyterian brethren for passing over 
a subject, which tn th^m appeared of paramount. impoitance. 

139. In 1738, the synod, finding several of the Presbyteries, 
especially those in which the brethren were inclined to Congre- 
gationalism, disposed to license candidates without due attention 
to literary attainments, passed an act requiring a thorough ex- 
amination respecting their literature, before they should be ap- 
proved. To many this act gave great umbrage. Contentions 
ensued, and for many years the harmony and peace of the 
Presbyterian Churches were nearly destroyed. , 

The ministers and their reeipective adherents entered warmly into the dispute, and 
became distinctly arranged into two parties. The fi iends of Preabyterial order, a 
learned ministry, and strict adherence to the confession of faith, were styled M Hd^ 
fnen, or uld Ughta ; while the others were denominated neio-s^iMeii, or nsis H§ht9. 
These parties, in the progress of collision, became more ejtdted and ardent Preju- 
dices were indulged. Mutual misrepreseotatlon took places and they, at length, reach- 
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«A a itagt of nifMail iupicion tnd snimoiity, which alniMt, and in many tnm, tb* 
aolately precluded all iatercoaree as Christian brethren. 

140. At length, during the preaching of Mr. Whitefield in 
the country, a division was made among the Preshyterians ; the 
synod of New. York bdng established by the new side, in oppo- 
sltioD to the 83mod of Philadelphia. In 1758, this breach was 
healed, from which time harmony has prevailed, and their cause 
has rapidly gained strength. 

Mr. Whitefield arrived in America, it being hia second visit, in 1739. A great at- 
tention to religion followed his preaching. The old-side men arrayed tliemsekei 
against him ^ the new-side men welcomed and followed him. Mutual prejtidices be> 
came strong. One act of violence led to another, until, at length) the synod of New- 
York, composed of now-side men, was set up iu opposition to that in Philaddphia. 

Ia this comtroveray, observes Dr. Miller, there were donbtless fiiults on both sidea 
These errors were afterwards seen and lamented. The sin and inconvenience of di> 
vision at length bepn to be felt In 1749, the first proposal for union was made by 
the synod of New- York. Nine ycani were however spent in negotiationa. lo 1754 
artkles of union were agreed upon, and the synods were united under the title of 
the Synod of New- York and Philadelphia. 

141. In 1789, the first general assembly, which is now the 
highest judicatory of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, was convened at Philadelphia, which has continued to be 
the place of its annual meeting to the present time. 

Great prosperity has attended the cause of Presbyterianism in the United SCalai. 
JtM advocates reside chiefly in the Middle, Southern, and Western States* Tbecler 
gy attached to the order ara an able, enlightened, evangelical, and piona body, and 
their laboara have been signally blessed. 

Episcopal CmmcH m obe United States. 

14d. Episcopacy was introduced into America, on its first 
settlement by the English ; the colonists of Virginia belonged 
to the English establishment, at the time of their emigration, and 
continued connected with it for many yean afler. 

The Virginia settlers, in their removal to America, sought not religious liberty, 
lika tlie Goloniata who planted New England. Thia they enjoyed at home. Their 
olgeot vrasamolnment. Yet, they were not unmindibl of religi(fi, nor r^ardlees of 
the form of their religions establishment They chose to oodUnue Episcopaljaas, snd 
early took measures to maintain their own worahip^ 

To gnard against eocroBahaiants by peraons of difierent retigioos views, laws woa 
from time to time enacted, which exclodad preachers Who had not received ordinatioB 
H-om England. In process of time, however, this exclusive spirit was relaxed, and 
QChor deiiaminations gradually formed societies in Virginia, and also in the ocbcf 
l^outhern statea. ^ 

143. The first Episcopal society in New England was form- 
ed at Boston, in 1686, on Sir Edmund Andross' sssuminy tht 
g6venmient of the colony. 
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144. The progress of Episcopacy in the northern and mid- 
dle states was for some years slow. At the commencement of 
the war of the Revolution, the number of Episcopal clergy north 
and east of Maryland, has been estimated at about eighty. 

MoBt of the E2pt8copal clergy, at this time, derived their support from the soeiety es- 
tablished in England, for the propagation of the gospel in foreig* parts. In Bfary- 
land and Virginia, and in the prineipai cities north, they had legal establishmMts fer 
their support. 

145. Antecedently to the Revolution, repeated applications 
were made by the churches in America to the proper authori- 
ties in England, for an EfHScopate of their own ; but owing 
chiefly to political considerations, their request waa not granted. 

146. During the war, intercourse with the mother country 
being suspended, the Episcopal cause in America was depress- 
ed. No candidates could obtain orders, and many parishes be- 
ing deprived of their ministers by death, became vacant. 

147. Early after the establishment of the American gpvem- 
ment, the Episcopal Churches took measures to obtain their long 
desired object, and were now successful. Parliament passed 
the act necessary for consecration, upon which the Rev. Samu- 
el Provost, D. D., Rector of Trinity Church, New York, and 
the Rev. William White, D. D., of Philadelphia, were consecra- 
ted Bishops by the Archbishop of Canterbury. This was m 
1787. 

The eastern Epi9copal Churches, had before this obtained a Bishop — the Rev. 
Sanu^l Seabury, D. D., who was consecrftsd to that office by the nonjuring bishopp 
of Scotland, who had broken from the state in the revolution of 1688. In 1789 an 
anion was formed between the eastern and southern Churches,* upon which bishop 
Seabury was acknowledged. 

148. The union between the eastern and southern Churches 
formed in 1789, continues to the present day. At that time, 
the liturgy was revised, and the Book of Common Prayer es- 
tablished in its present form. 

The Episcopalians in the United States are now a large and respectable body of 
Christians. In doctrine they agree with the English Church. (For an account of 
the doctrines and claims of this Church see Sec. 44.) The English Common Pray- 
er Book is adopted with the exception of the Athanasian Creed, and soom other al> 
terations to conform it to the peculiar state of the Church. 

Tlie Episcopal establishment in the United States haa no archbishops, archdeacons^ 
deans, prebends, canons, nor vicars. The bishops are elected by the convention of the 
diocess. They are o(\en pastors of congregotions, as are the other elergy ; and, lika 
them, supported by the contributions of those who enjoy their instruction. The bisb- 
ops hava no patronage, nor can they, by individual authority^ appoint or remove any 
minister. No person has the gift of " parish," or " living ;" it depends on the choica 
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of tba people. Sohm Churches leave the appointment of the minister to the Vestry- 
men, who are annually relected by the pew-holders ; others select him by the bulla 
of the whole congregation. It is entirely left to the clergyman, who shall be admiited 
to the oniinances. Tliis Church is governed by a General Convention, which sin 
once in three years, divided into an upper and lower house; the former is compoaed 
of the bishops of the difiSsrent states, and the latter of a delegation from the clergy and 
laity of the several dioeemcs. All motions noay originate in either house ; although 
the cdfecunreoce of the majority of both must be obtained beiore tbey pass into a law. 

VIIL Baptists, 

149. The term Baptists^ is, at the present day, applied to 
that denomination of Christians who maintain that baptism, as a 
religious rite, conveys the idea of immersion^ and is to be appli- 
ed only to adults, or to such as make a personal profession of 
their faith. 

Instead of administering the ordinance by sprinkling or pouring water, they maia- 
tain that it ought to be administered only by immersion ; such tbey insist is the mean- 
ing of the Greek word baptizo^ to wash or dip, so that a command to baptize is a 
eommaad to immerse. They also defend their practice from the phrase buried with 
kim in baptiatfif from the first administrators repairing to rivers, and the sujqioaed 
practice of the primitive Church afler the apostles. 

With regard to the aubjecta of baptism, this denomination allegf>, that it ahonid be ad- 
ministered to those only, who profess repentance for sin, and faith in Christ Our Sa- 
vii>ur's commission to bi« apostles, by which Christian baptism was instituted, is to 
go and teach aU nationa, baptizing thentj dc, that is, not to baptize all they meet 
with, but first to examine and inatruct them, and whoever will receive instruction, to 
baptize in the name of the Father^ and of the Son^ and of the Holy GhoaL This 
construction of the passage is confirmed by another passage ; Go ye into all the vwrid^ 
and preach (he Goapel to every creature ; he that believeth and ia baptized, aAoK 
be aaved. To such persons, and to such only, this denomination says, baptism was 
administered by thn apostles and the immediate disciples of Christ; for those who 
were baptized in primitive times, are described as repenting of their sins and believing 
in Christ 'See Acts ii. 38 ; viii. 37, and other passages of Scripture. 

They fkrther insist, that all positive institutions depend entirely upon the will and 
declaration of the institutor ,* and that therefore, reasoning by analogy from previous 
abrogated rites, is to be rejected, and the express commands of Christ respecting the 
mode and subjects of baptism, ought to be our only rule. 

150. The Baptists themselves claim an immediate descent 
from the AfKMtles, and assert that the constitution of their Church- 
es is from the authority of Jesus Christ himself, and his immedi- 
ate successors. Others, however, deduce their origin as a sect, 
from the Anabaptists, who excited great commotions in Germa- 
ny, in the years 1524, and 1533 ; but who were afterwards 
united into a regular and respectable community, by Menno Si- 
mon, in the ^ar 1536. 

The true origin of the anabaptists, says Dr. Mosheim, is bid in tbb remote depths of 
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antiqaity, and, h of course extremely difficult to be aicertained. Tkerevere wamn 
among the Waldenses, Petro-broasiaus, and otb^ ancient sects, who aj^iear to hvfe 
entertained the notions of the anabaptists; but, ''as a distinct community," says 
Bogue, "they appear not to have existed till about the time of Luther." 

But, however the antiquity or origin of tlie sect may be settled, it appears proba- 
ble, that as a disdnct communion — a regular sect, it may be dated about the year 
1536, and is indebted to that "famous man," Menno Simon, mentioned above. 

Menno was a native of Friezland, and for many years a popish priest But, at 
len^h, resigning his office in the Romish Church, he embraced the communion of tbe 
anabaptists. 

From this time to the end of his days, that is, for twen^'iive years» be travelled 
from one country to another with his wife and children, giving strength and consis* 
tency to the sect. "Menno," says Mosheim, " was a man of genius. Heappeari^ 
moreover, to have been a man of probity, of a meek and tractable spirit, gentle in faii 
manners, and extremely zealous in promoting practical reltgioii." His disciples after 
him were called Mtnn<mite8. 

Menno drew up a plan of doctrine and discipFme, of a much more mild aad mode- 
rate nature than that ofthe Anabaptists, already mentioned, and gave to the community 
an appearance, not dissimilar to that of other Protestant Churches. 

151. The Mennonitesy as they were now generally calied, 
soon separated into two great parties, distinguished by the nam# 
of the rigid and moderate, or austere and lenient* The former 
were sometimes called Flandrians ; the latter WaterlaadnaaSi 
from the places where they resided. 

The rigid Mennonites were far more strict than any other denominafion of Chri»> 
tians, and bordered upon crueky and superstition. They were disposed to excommu- 
nicate not only all open transgressors, but even those who varied from their estabHsK- 
ed rules, as to dress, without a previous admonition, and to separate them from all ill- 
tercourse with their wives and friends. The moderate MeaiMMiites were for treatiiig 
offenders with more lenity and moderation. 

152. During the reign of Henry VIII. some ofthe Anabap^ 
tists, or Mennonites, fled from persecution at home, and took 
refuge in England. But here they were cruelly persecuted* 
Some of them were put to death. In the reign of Elizabeth^ 
they were banished from England, and took refuge in Hollands 

153. In 1608, however, some of the Independents in Engliamt 
appear to have separated from their own commimion. 

At this time, one of tlieir number was sent to Holland, to be immersed by the Duteh 
Anabaptists, that he might be qualified to administer the otdinance in England. Ely 
him all the rest ofthe society, about 60, were baptized. 

154. From this time they rejected the name of Anabaptisip 
and Mennonites, and adopted that of Baptists, clakning to be 
the only true Church ; and through the Waldenses to have de** 
scended directly from the Churches planted by the Apostles. 

155. In 1611, an unhappy dissention arose in the comma* 
nion, and they became divided into two great parties, which 

16* 
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continue to the preset day — ^viz. general Baptists, and partioL- ^ 
lar Baptists. 

The {Nuticular Baptists hnve always been, and still are, the most QaroeroiK 
Withiud few years mme oFthe Baptist Churcbes, belonging to both parties, bavc ao 
far relaxed from their exclusive principles, as to admit menibere of Pasdobaptiit 
cburc'ies to the sacrament of the Supper. j 

156. For many years, the English Baptists suffered in com- ' 
mon with other dissenters, especially during the reign of the 
court of High Commission and the Star Chamber. They also 
experienced much trouble from the Quakers ; and in 1602, by | 
the act of uniformity ofCharles II. were ejected from their pul- 
pits. 

167. At the Revolution, in 1688 (on the accession of Wil- 
liami prince of Orange,) the Baptists, with other dissenteri^ gain- 
ed a legal toleration, which they have enjoyed to the present 
time. 

158. The first Baptist church in America was formed about 
the year 1630, at Providence, R. I. by the ffunous Roger Wik 
liams. (Sec. 122.) The increase of the denomination for many 
years was small. A bout the year 1741, however, many church- 
es in New England embraced their sentiments. 

159; The regular Baptists in the United States are generally 
Particular and Calvinistic. As a body, they are characterized 
for great seriousness, strong attachment to their faith, and u high 
regard for personal piety. Many of their Churches have en* 
joyed precious revivals of religion. Several of their preachers 
are able ; and as a body, are more intelligent and discrimina- 
ting than formerly. The denomination has manifested a lauds- 
ble zeal in the great work of evangelizing the heathen ; and 
God has graciously honored their missionaries in several parts 
of the world. 

160. Under the general denomination of Baptists, it is com- 
mon to reckon several other ecclesiastical communities, viz. : 
Free Willers, Mennonite Tunkers, Free Communion Baptists, 
Seventh-day Baptists, Six Principle Baptists, Emancipators^ 
Rogerenes, &c. With most of these, the regular or Calvinistic 
Baptists have little connexion ; ^e former being considered in 
the light of seceders, and, in point of numbers and iofluenccy are 
:of miaor importance. 
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JX Methodists. 

161. The Methodists, as a sect, owe their origin to John 
Wesley, a native of England, who was born in the year 1703. 
While a tutor in the University of Oxford, 1729, becoming im- 
pressed with the conviction of the importance of a deeper atten- 
tion to spiritual things, he began to hold meetings for religious 
improvement, in connexion with several of the students, among 
whom was the celebrated George Whitfield. The superior de- 
votion and even austerity of this little band, gained for them, by 
way of derision, from the other members of the university, the 
name o^ Methodists, 

Wesley was, at this time, an ordained deacon in the established Church ; but he 
seems not to have become much acquainted with the true nature of religiun, till some 
years after. Under an impression of the impoitance of high attainments, however, in 
religion, he associated with him Mr. Morgan, Mr. Kirk ham, his brother Charles, and 
several others, who held meetings, in which they observed gre^t order ; and in their 
conduct and conversation abroad, maintained a noticeable strictness, much sujierior to 
the licentious members of the university. 

Notwitltstanding the deiision in which they were held by their f.-llow members of 
the univeriiity, and others, the society obtained some foputarity among tlie more strict 
and pious abroad, by their visits to the poor and sick, in the vicinity, wlio tasted of the 
fruits nf their labours and benevolpnce. 

162. The popularity of this society of Methodists, whose 
. principles had spread somewhat abroad, and had obtained some 

adherents, at length became so great, that the trustees of the 
new colony in Georgia invited Mr. Wesley to go thither, aiid 
preach to the Indians. Accordingly, in 17H5, he sailed for 
America, with the colony which General Oglethorpe was con- 
ducting thither. At the same time, his brother Charles, Mr. 
Ingham, and others, ensbarked for a similar purpose. 

163. In the mean while, Whitfield returned to Gloucester, 
h'la native city, where he was successful in the converaion of 
several young men, who united with him in pious exercises. 
He made frequent religioas visits to the county gaol, in which 
he read and prayed every day with the prisoners. The fame 
of his pie^y had reached the ears of Dr. Benson, bishop of Glou- 
cester, who sent to him, declaring that he should think it his 
duly to ordain him, when he chose to make the request, though 
he was only twenty-one years of age. After examining the ar- 
ticles of the Church, and studying the epistles to Timothy, he 
made application to the bishop, and was ordained June 30, 1736. 
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The following Sunday, he preached his first sermon^ ** on tk 
necessity and benefits of a religious society ," in the Church at 
Gloucester, in which he had been baptized. 

164. While Whitfield waa thus preaching with great popu- 
larity and effect, he received letters from America, from the 
Wesleys, which made him desirous of going thither ; and Mr. 
Charles Wesley coming to England, to procure more laborers, 
he agreed to go, but did not finally embark till December, 1736. 
He remained in America until the same month of the following 
year, when he returned toEngland. 

On his arrival in America, he found Mr. John Wesley had already sailed for bis 
native country. Bat he waa well received by the new colony of Cxeorgia, and betook 
himself with great zeal to tt)p duties of his calling. Besides religioos visiting, be geo 
eralty preached twice a day, and four times on a Lord's day ; and, for the benefit c' 
the Georgians, he projected, and ultimately completed, an orphan asylum, similar t> 
■ that of Professor Pranke, in Germany. " I waa really happy," says he, "in my lit 
tie foreign cure, and could have cheerfully remained among them, had I not beea 
obliged to return to England lo receive priest's orders, and to make a begioning to- 
wards laying a foundation to tl^e orphan house." 

Ho arrived in London Decemlier 8th, 1738, where he again enjoyed the society d 
his friend Mr. Wesley, and they began to form societies in different parts of Loodoo 
the principal place of meeting being in a large room which they hired in Fetter lane 
in January, 1739, he received priest's orders from Bishop Benson. 

165. In August, 1739, Whitfield embarked a second time 
for America. In this country, he was received with a cordial 
welcome by many of the ministers, and by thousands of the 
people, who hung upon his preaching with admiration and de- 
light. In 1741, he again returned to England. 

166. During the absence of Whitfield, Wesley, adopting dif- 
ferent views as to some of the doctrines of the Gospel, from 
those which he had held in common with the former, especially 
in favor of perfection, and against election, began openly to pnv 
claim them in his preaching, and from the press. This change, 
at length, caused a separation between these two distinguished 
men, which has continued, in respect to their followers, to the 
present day. 

167. After the above separation, Whitfield continued, as be. 
fore, to preach in England, Scotland and America, with th« 
same unexampled popularity, and unexampled success. A 
length, he closed his life, at Newburyport, Mass. 1770, haviif 
crossed the Atlantic fourteen times, and been the means of bring- 
ing many thousands to the acknowledgment of the truth. Hb 
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followers are known by the name of the WkHfeldian or Cal- 
^inistic Methodists. 

Thefollowers of Whitfield embraced some from among the higher classes of socie- 
ty. The countess of Huntingdon, a lady of great wealth and distinguished piety, be- 
came his admirer and patron. Slic invited Whitfield to become her chaplain, and for 
itbe benefit of his followers, erected several chapels, in various parts of England and 
^^^ales, and filled them with preachers. 

Whitfield never organized his followers into a distinct sect ; but continued a mem- 
fc»er of the English establit>hment himself, and advised them to follow his example. 
Afier his death, however, the Calvinistic Methodists formed an union; but they have 
never been reduced to much order. They are few in number, compared with the fol- 
lovrers of Wesley. The congr^ations in England are generally large, and most of 
tbena use Uie whole or purt of the Common Prayer in their public worship. Rrli- 
^oo is generally prosperous among them, and they co operate with the Independents, 
in their plans for the promotion of the kingdom of Christ throughout the world, in the 
missionary cause, and with the union ofChrisiians in suppoiting the Bible Society. 

168. Mr. Wesley, soon after his return from Georgia, found 
himself at the head of a large community, who acknowledged 
him as their religious leader, and whose gradual organization 
as a distinct denomination he effected, without withdrawing 
hinnself from the English establishment. 

The first society under Mr. Wesley was organized in London, on the occasion of 
several of his disciples and inquirers coming to him for advice and instruction. Next 
at Bristol, and aflerwards in other places he adopted a eimilar course. All theue 
societies had the same rules, the same religious meetings, and all acknowledged him 
as their leader. As some of the societies increased in oumbers, houses ^f worship 
became necessary for their accoromodatiun. Thi8 led to a system of finance. The 
collection of money, for these purposes, from all the members of the society, led to the 
fbiaiation of classes. And fromttiis time, one part of the system was added after 
another, as experience required or occasion suggecited, till the svttem, which is now 
perhaps, more efficient than that of any other rehgious community, long before tiie 
death of its founder, was complete 

169. Wesley died in the year 1791, in the 88th year of his 
age, and 65th of his ministry, having travelled as has been es- 
timated, 300,000 miles, preached 40,000 sermons, and attended 
47 annual conferences. 

170. During the life of Wesley, he had maintained a control 
over his followers. He adhered to the Church of England, and 
required his followers to imitate his example. But after his 
death, a division took place among them, on the subject of gov- 
ernment. A large party withdrew from the English establii^h- 
xnent, and formed a separate connexion. 

171. The year 1766, marks the date of the introduction of 
Methodism into America, at which time a few Methodists came 
from Ireland, and established themselves at New York. Seve- 
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ral preachers followed in succeeding years, being sent overV 
Mr. Wesley. Through the instrumentality of these minisre: 
the numbers increased so greatly/that in 1773, a regular ca 
Terence was held in Philadelphia. 

172. In 1784, the American Methodists became independe 
of those in England. Mr. Wesley having, at that time, coo» 
crated in England, Thomas Coke, as their bishop, the latter, c 
his arrival, raised Francis Asbury to the same dignity. Sioc^ 
this time, the cause of Methodism has gradually, and eTe 
rapidly increased in the United States. 

In the form of gorernment the Methodist Church k EpiscopaL Sie acknot 
ledges the " three orders" of the Church of England, and three d^rees of ordii^ 
tion. Their clergy consist of bishops, presiding elders, deacons, and an unordueJ 
order of licensed preachers. Besides these distinctions, there ia another aod nr 
important classification of their ministry into itinerant and local. The "traTeOif 
connection" consists of tlioae who give tbemaelves wholly to the work ondertfari 
rcction of the bishops and conferences. The " (ocal oonnezion" conBifltB of ordunrf 
ministers or licensed preachers, who perform these offices only as opportuBi^ cSo. 

The great ecclesiastical authority to which all Methodius own alliance, ix te 
" General Conference." This assembly meets once in four years ; and eooKiai 
delegates from the annual conferences, in the ratio of one delegate lor every ten 
itinerant [ireachcra In tliis assembly all the bishops ars elected, and to it thry se 
accountable for their conduct It has " full power to make rules and regnlatioDs^lr i 
the Methodist Church, uniler certain limitations. I 

The annual conferences embrace the whole territory of the United States. Tbse 
assemblies consist of all the travelling preachers in full connection and na ocfen. 
Without the election of an annual conference, no man can be ordained either deaeai 
ur elder. These bodies, when preachers offer themselves for admission, reodTetbea 
first on trial, and allerwards, if they choose, into full connection and memberdiip 

The bishops are elected by tlie general conference, and are ordained "by ihe h*> 
ing on of the hands of threo bishops, or at least of one bishop and two elders." "h 
them it belongs to ordain eld«rs and deacons ; to preside in the conferences^ amid 
and general ; to appoint the presiding elders, giving to each his district, and chan^ 
them or removing them at discretion ; to assign to every preacher, the circuit a 
station in which he shall labor, for a term not exceeding two years in successiao; i 
change, receive, or suspend preachers, pro tempore^ in the intervals of the eoofent 
cea, as necessity may reqtiire, aod the rules of discipline dictate ; and, finidlf, > 
travel at large among the people and "oversee the spiritual and temporal cowerBs/ 
the Church." ' 

Presiding elders are assistant bisliops, having each the special charge of a ptrti» 
lar district ; and each, within his own diirtrictis, as it were, the bishop^s vicegercft 

It belongs to the travelling preachers to appoint all the class leaders within Uie c^ 
cuit or station to which he is sent ; and he may remove them at pleasure. He as 
appmnts the receivers of the quaiterly collections— iwminates the steward, and ^ 
ezhorters as he judges qualified. 

The privileges and prerogativDS of local preachers, are of an inferior cfaRradv 
The local preachers in each distri>n are assembled annually by the presiding elder.t 
what is called the district conference. This body has power to license as preacliA 
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whom they choose to the annual conferences for ordination as deacons or elders, " in 
the local connection," or for admiusion on trial in the " (ravelling connection ;" and 
by them local preachers, when accused, are to be tried, as travelling preachers are 
tried by the armual conference, with the same right of appeaL 

X Quakers^ or Ftiends, 

1*73. The Quakers, or, as they choose to denominate them* 
selves, the Society of Friends, owe their origin, as a sect, to 
Greorge Fox, an Englishman, who finding nothing in the religion 
of the times, which pleased him, hegan, about the year 1647, 
to propagate his peculiar sentiments. 

Fpz was born at Drayton, Leicestershire, in 1624. He was bound by his father, 
who himself was a weaver, to a shoemaker and grazier. Becoming discontented 
with his employment, he commenced a waudnring life in 1643, sometimes retiring 
into solitude, and at other times frequenting tlio company of religious and devout 
penons. 

Fox soon became dissatisfied with the existing state of things in the Church. He 
inveighed against the clergy and their vices { against the Church-^hs modes of wor- 
ship, its doctrines, and the manner in which it was supported. 

His peculiar notions, at length, exposed him to persecution and imprisonment He 
was first imprisoned at Nottingham, in 1649. AAer his release, he travelled through 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Holland and Germany. He also visited the American 
colonies, and the West Indies. During the whole of his laborious life, he employed 
himself in calling i^pon men to disregard the ordinary forms of religion, to attend to 
the divine light impbnted in the human mind, which he maintained to be sufficient to 
lead to salvation, 

Fox was imprisoned no less than eight dificrent times. By some, he is r^resent- 
"ed as a meek, devout, inoffensive man ; but the opinions ht advanced, and the fanati* 
eal spirit which he naanifested. Were calculated to bring upon him the censures of 
other denominations. He died in London, in 1690. 

174. The followers of Foi were called Quakers, as some 
affirm, from the circumstance of his once telling a judgfe, before 
whom he was arraigned, to tremJbie^ or quake at the word of the 
Lord. Others derive the term from certain distortions of the 
face oroerved during their worship. The sect choose to be 
called Friends, an appellation which they borrow from scriptural 
example : " Our friends salute ihee," — «< Greet the friends" 

175. The principal doctrine, which distinguishes the Quakers 
from other denominations, is, that to every man is imparted a 
measure of the Holy Spirit, or as they call it, light of Christ, 
which, independent of the Bible, is able to lead him to a know'^ 
ledge of his duty, and to eternal life. 

In practice, they reject a regular gospel ministry ; but admit any one, whcthef 
male or fimale, to exhort, as they are moved by the spirit Tliey alw ngect the Sal> 
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bath, tho ordinances of baptism and the supper. Singing among them forme no pe. 
of worship. The^ have no family worship^ and no religious service at uieals. 

They also refuse to take an oath, but practice affirmation, la war, they never r, 
gage, nor to any person pay outward homage. In their dress, they are remark>b- 
neat, plain and uniform. In their manners, they are reserved ; bat distingnisb 
for their love of order and sobriety* 

In their ecclesiastical discipline, they inay be denominated Presbjrterian, as the; 
have monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings; 'which appear to be aet one ova 
another, much as the respective ecclesiastical tribunals are id tlife Presbyterio: i 
Church. 

A writef remarks of them, that " their benevolence, moral rectitude, and commer- 
cial punctuality, have excited^ and long secui'ed to them, very general esteem ; tad 
it has been observed, that in the multitudes that compose the vast legion of vagrants 
and street beggars, not a single Quaker cnn be found.'' 

176. As the sect arose during the protectorate of Olive* 
Cromwell, it was narrowly watched by that sagacious man, an* 
for a time was on the point of being suppressed by him. 6u 
the more he became acquainted with them, the less he was Id- 
clined to measures of severity, although he did not put an end 
to the persecutions whidh were waged against them. 

As their numbers increased, the protector requiii^d Fox to promise not to distori; 
his Gfovernmentt This engagement was to be given in writing. To this Poz agreed 
and wrote to the protector, by the name of Oliver CromWeil, declaring tliar, " be dia 
deny the wearing or drawing a sword, or any outward weapon, against him or aoj 
man." 

177. At the restoration of Charles II. the Quakers partici- 
pated in the general joy, anticipating, as did the dissenters 
generally, a free toleration ; but in this they, as well as others, 
were disappointed. Charles seized the first opportunity to per- 
secute the Quakers, who suffered many calamities. On the 
accession of James, they joined with other dissenters in ccmi- • 
gratulating him ; but until the revolution which placed William 
on the throne, they enjoyed but little peace. 

178. In 1656, the Quakers first made their appearance in 
Nqw England. They consisted of several females, who for their 
indecent and seditious conduct, were punished with stripes and 
banishment, and some were put to death. i 

The wild and fanatic conduct of the Quakers justly drew apon thera the odinmof 
the f.ithers of Nevv>^England ; but the measures of the latter against them were, it 
must bi> acknowledged, of a character so severe as not to he justified. 

179. The principal residence of the Quakers in America » 
in the state of Pennsylvania, called after an eminent Quakei. 
William Penn, to whom Charles II. granted the territory ii 
1680, as a reward, for the services of his father, who was a vice 
admiral in the British navy. 
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The territory was settled by the Friends, who, under the direction of Penn, emi- 
grateJ to America, and founded the city of Philadelphia, which received this name, 
rroin the harmony which prevailed among the order. The Quakers have raf)idly in- 
creased in this state, and among their number are many of the most wealthy a^d re- 
epectabie citizens. 

In 1774, a sect arose in the United States, by the name of Sfuikers, Their fnund> 
er was James Wardlcy, an Bnglishman, who about the year 1747, seceded from the 
Quakers in England, to which denomination he belonged, and began to odnounce, as 
by vision and revelation from God, " Tliat the second appearance of Christ was at 
hand." Prom the shaking of his body and tho^R of his followers, in their religions 
exercisf^s, they were called Shakers or shaking Quakers. In 1770, Anne Leese (or 
L3e) j'liiicd the society and became a distinguished leader of the denomination. In 
the year above, 1774, this woman wUh a number of her followers, emigrated to 
America, and settled at Nlskayunfe^ a village situated a few miles frou Albany. The 
sect has considerably increased, and have neat and flourishing establishments at Mis* 
kayuna, I>ebanon, and a few other places. 

The tenets on which the Shakers most dwell, are those of human depravity, and 
of the miraculous effusion of the Holy Spirit. Their leading practical tenet is the 
aboUiion of marriage^ or indeed the total separation of the sexes. The essence of 
their argument is, that the resurrection spoken of in the New Testament, means 
'nothing more than converfiinn. Our ^viotir declares that " in the rtsiirrection, they 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage;" therefore, on the conversion (or the re- 
surrection) of the individual, marriage ceases. To speak more plainly, the single 
inu5it continue single, and the married roust separate. Every pasSHge in the Gospels, 
and in the Epistles, is interpreted nccording to this hypothesis. In particular, they 
endeavor to support their opinions from 1 Cor. vii. 32 — 40. 

This denomination asserts, that the day of judgment is past ; and crinsider their 
testimony as a new dispensation, which they call Christ's second appearance ; in 
■which they are to be guided, not so much by the Scriptures as by the inflnence of the 
Holy Spirit. They pretend to have the power imparted to them of working mira- 
cles ; and have related several instances of sufjematural cases, altered bv witnesses, 
&c., " by which (say they) the most stubborn unbelievers were confounded, and the 
faith of others strengthened." 

They. maintain, thut it is unlawful to take oaths, game, or use compliments to each 
other. They practise a community of fasts, and have no persons regulurly educated 
for the ministry. In their chapter ujion public worship, they vindicate their music 
and dancing as leading parts of worship, especially alluding to the return of the 
prtxligal ; while the elder son^ dinliking music and dancing, represents the natural 
man condemning their soul-reviving practices. 

XL UnUarians, • 

180. The Unitarians are those, who reject the doctrine of 
the Trinity, or the distinction of three co-equal persons in the 
Godh(5ad, and suppose Jesus Christ to be a created being. 
They consist of several classes or sects, among which the prin- 
cipal are the Arians and Socinians. 

The following nre some of the arguments advanced by Unitarians, generally in 
favor of their own sentiments, and in opposition to Trinitarians : 

The Scriptures, they observe, contain the clearest and must express declarationi 

17 
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that there is but one true Giod, and forbid the worship of any other. Exod. 
DenL Ti. 4 ; Mark zii. 20 ; 1 Cor. viii. 6 ; Ephes. iv. 5. in the* prophetic ac 
which preceded the birth of Christ, he is spoken of as a man highly favored of God, 
and gifted with extraordinary powers from him, and nothing wore. He was fon^ 
told, Gen. xxii. 8, to be of the seed of Abraham, Deut. xviii : A prophet like unte 
Moses. Psalm Ixxxix. 19 : Of the family of David^ <ftc. As a man, and as a 
prophet, though of the highest order, the Jews constantly and uniformJy louked for 
their Messiah. Christ never claimed, they allege, any honor or respect, but such u 
belonged only to a prophet, an extraordinary messenger of God. He, in the moet 
decisive terms, declares the Lord God to he one God, and the sole object of worship. 
He always prayed to him as hia God and Father. He always spoke of himself as 
receiving his doctrine and power from him, and again and again dieclaimed hafiog 
any power of his own. John v. 19, 21, 30, ^c. xvi. 10. He directed men to wor- 
ship the Father, without ihe least intimation t^at hintself, or any other person wboo^ 
soever, was the object of worship. Luke xi. 1, 2 ; Matt iv. 10 ; John xvi. 23. 

Christ cannot be (say they) that God to whom prayer is offered, liecausefaeis the 
High Priest, to make intercession for us. Heb. vii. 25. The apostles spesk the 
same language, repcesenting the Father aa the only true God, and Christ as a mao, 
the servant of Gud, who raised him from the dead, and gave him all the power of 
which he is possessed, as a rewaid for his obedience. Acts iv. 24 ; Rom xvi. 27, Ac. 

This denomination maintain, in pjussagestalready quoted, that repentance and a 
good life are of themselves sufficient to recommend us to the divine favor ; and that 
nothing is necessary to make us in all sitnations the objects of that favor, but sucii 
moral conduct as we are fully capable of. That Christ did nothing by his death, or 
in any other way to propitiate God, who is of his own accord disposed to forgive men 
their sins, without any other conditibn than the sinner's repentance. Isaiah Iv. 7; 
Ezek. xviii. 27. Above all, the beautiful and affecling parable of the prodigal son 
(Luke XV.) is thought, to be most decisive, that repentance is ail our heavenly Pailwr 
requires, to restore us to his favor. 

The Unitarians of all ages have adopted tho sentiments of Pelagius, with respect 
to human natures They contend that Adam transmitted no moral corruption to his 
posterity ; but that human nature is now as perfect, morally, as at the creation. 

181. The Ariansy among whom considerable diversity of 
opinion exists, derived their name from Arius, who flourished in 
the 4th century, and of whose opinions an account has been 
given, (Period IV. Sec. 15.) 

The following are the chief patticulars in which the Arians and Socinians diflcr: 
TheSocinians assert, that Christ was simply a roan, and consequently bad no ex- 
istence before his birth atj(d appearance in this world. The Arians maintain, that 
Christ was a super-angelic being, united to a human body ; that, though he was him- 
self created, he was the creator of all other things under God, and the instnimeotof 
all the divine communications to the patriarchs. 

TheSocinians say, that the Holy Ghost is the power and wisdom of God, which 
is God. Some Arians suppose, that the Holy Spirit is the creature of the Son, aod 
subservient to him in the work of redemption. 

182. The Socinians derive their name from LsbUus Socinus, 
of the illustrious family of the Sozzini, in Tuscany. He died 
at Zurich, in 1562. Among the doctrines rejected by Socinus, 
was that of the Trinity — original sin — ^predestination — ^propitia- 
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tion for sin by the death of Christ, and the plenary inspiration 
of the Scriptures. Christ he supposed to be only a man, inspir- 
ed as a preacher of righteousness, and whose death is to be 
regarded as an example of heroism. The Holy Ghost he con- 
sidered as nothing but the power of the Father, who alone is 
God. 

183. The doctrines of Socinus, after his death, were embra- 
ced by many, principally in Poland and countries around it, by 
means of his writings, which were published by his nephew, 
Faustus Socinus. His followers continued to flourish, until the 
year 1638, when they drew upon themselves the indignation 
of the Catholics, through whose instrumentality the government 
of Poland demolished their flourishing academy at Racow, and 
shut up their churches. By the diet of Warsaw, in 1658, they 
were forever banished the country. From this time, they were 
scattered through Europe, and were to be found chiefly embodi- 
ed among other sects. 

184. In the beginning of the 18th century, the Unitarian 
controversy was revived in England, by Mr. VVhiston, Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, and others, who adopted the Arian scheme, 
with some variation. For a time, Arianism prevailed to a 
considerable extent in England, particularly among the Pres- 
byterian and general Baptist Churches. 

185. At a later date, Socinianism has met with more advo- 
cates through the labours of Dr. Lardner, Dr. Priestly, Mr. 
Lindsey, Gilbert Wakefield, and Mr. Belsham. 

Within a few years, Unitariariisiu has extensively prevailed in Germany and 
Switzerland. In 1794 Dr. Priestly, meeting with opposition in England, emigrated 
to America, where he gained some adherents, and was instrumental in forming a few 
congregations in the middle states. He was a man of extensive learning, and con- 
tributed much to the advancement of science. His death took place in 1804. 

In opposition to the above advocates of Unitarianism, several works have appeared 
within a few years, in Great Britain, among which may be mentioned " The Atone* 
uient and Sacrifice" by Archbishop Magee ; "The Caivinistic and Socinian Systems 
compared as to their moral tendency," by Andrew Fuller ; and especially " Dis- 
courses on the Socinian Controversy," by Dr. Wardlaw ; and " The Atonement, Sa- 
crifice, and Priesthood of Christ ;" and " The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah,'* 
by Dr. J. P. Smith. 

186. Within the last thirty years, Unitarianism has prevail- 
ed to some extent within the United States, principally within 
the State of Massachusetts ; although churches belonging to 
that connection are to be found in not a few of the large towns 
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throughout the country. Several of their clergymen are dis- 
tinguished for their talents and erudition ; yet they are far from 
maintaining an uniformity of views. 

XIL Universalisis. 

187. The Universalists are those who believe that all man- 
kind, through the merits of Christ, will finally be admitted into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

The advDCutes of this doctriae have not been openly numerous, in 'any period of 
the Christian world. Oiigeu, who flourished in the former part of the third ceoto- 
ry, is supposed by Mosheim to have embraced the sentiment ; and, from him several 
others in that age, and in later times, interpreted the Scriptures in the same mpnner. 

188. As a distinct sect, the Universalists belong to modem 
times. The first open advocate of the doctrine was Dr. 
Chauncey, of Boston, who in an anonymous volume, published 
in 1784, strongly maintained, that as Christ died for all men, it 
is the [iurpose of God to bring all men, either in the present 
state, or in another, to a willing subjection to his moral govern- 
ment. 

The writers in favour ofUniversal salvation, have in modern times been coDsidera- 
bly numerous, though there appears to be no Fmall diversity of opinion among them. 
One class hold that mankind are already i>erfectly restored to the divine favour, and 
receiving what correction is due to them, in the present world, are, at death, ioime- 
diately admitted to the enjoyments of the heavenly worfd. Another class dissent 
from the opinion that the whole of man's punishment is received in the present state; 
but maintain that it is extended to another world, where being, as it is here, corrective 
and disciplinary, it will ultimately prepare the soul for the felicities of the divine 
kingdom. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD VIII. 

Observation. During the Reformation, we have seen that there was a great in- 
crease of eminent men, throughout Christendom. Since the cstablishaient of that 
glorious event, however, the number has continued to swell, until only the mentioo 
of such as might be thought entitled to notice, would add many a page to nur vulumeL 
We must limit ourselves, therefore, and notice such only, as have been, perhaps, most 
conspicuous ; and, moreover, as the histoiy of these nien is better known than Um 
history of those who belong to our former periods, we shall omit ahy biographical no- 
tice in smaller type of those who belong to this. It may be added, that in the folktv- 
ing catiilogue, we shall not be pai ticular as to the order of time, in which they lived^ 
but shall rather follow the oixler in which tee have treated the several sects. 

1. Ignatius' Loyola, a Spanish knight, founder of the order of Jesuits, 1540. 

2. Francis Xavier, a Jesuit missionary to India, who from his zeal and sac. 
cess in spreading the Romish faith in that country, has been styled " the apostle of 
the Indians." 

3. Robert Bellarmin, an Italian Jesuit, and one of the most celebrated contra 
versial writers, in the Romish connexion. Died, 1543. 

4. Father Paul, the distinguished historian of the Council of Trent. 
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6. Louis Soukdaloue, justly esteemed one of the most eiloquent preaeheni 
among the Catholic clergy« Died in France, 1704. 

6. John Baptiste Massillon, a French preftcher, distinguished for hispow* 
4srs of elocution, and for his volume of published sermons. 

7. Fbnblon, archbishop of Carabray, distinguished for the beauty of his style in 
•writing, and for the uncommon purity of his manner of life. Difed 1651. 

8. Philip James Scenes, a Lutheran GJerman divine, founder of the 
Pietists. Died 1715. 

9. EmMani^bu SwEDBNBOftG, a Swefle, who about the year 1700, founded the 
Tiew Jerusalem Church, and after whom his followers are called Sioedenborgians. 

10. James Arminius, a profeesor of divinity at Leyden, who abo^ut the begin* 
ning of the seventeen! h century < gave rise to the " Arminian Schiatn.** 

11. John Lb Clbrc, a celebrated Arminian and theological writer, and univer- 
sal scholar. Died at Geneva^ 1796. 

12. Dai^iel Whitby, an English Arminian divine, author of more than forty 
vrorks, which display a fund of sense and learning. Died, 1726. 

13. Henry VIII. king of England, in whose reign the Reformation in that coun- 
try commenced. 

14. EowABO, Vl. son and successor of Henry VIII. a prince distinguished f<^r 
his piety, and fca the countenance which he gaVeto^ the cause of the Reformation id 
Cngland. 

15. MaAY, queen of England, who opposed the Reformation in England, and at« 
tempted there-establishment of the Roman Catholic religion, in that(^ntry. 

16. John Rogers, a zealous Engliah divine^ who suffered martyrdom, at Smiths 
field, 1555, in the persecuting reign of Mary. 

1 7. Thomas Cr anmbr, archbishop of Cantei^jury, a great friend to the cause of* 
ProtesUntisiii, for which he was burnt at Oxford, 1665, by order of Queen Mary. 

18. Hugh Latimer, bishop of Worcester, who for his teaX in the Protestant 
cause, was burnt at Oxford, in 16d5i 

19. Nicholas RiolBi^, bishop of London, hamtatthe same time li^ith Latimer^ 
and for the same cause. 

20. Edmund BonnSr, bishop of London, a Violent and cruel persecutor of the 
Piotestants, in the reign of queen Mary. 

21. Stephen GARDlNSii, bishop of Winchester, and cha&cellof of England, 
like Bonner, a powerful and cruel persecutor of the Protestants^ ddriog the reign of' 
quoen Mary. 

22. Elizabeth, queen of England, during whose reign the Ifteformation in that 
country was firmly established* 

23. Richard Bancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, under King James I. a 
zealous opponent of the Puritans. Died, 1610. 

24. William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, in the reignof Chailes I. a 
violent opposer of the Puritans, but who, on a charge of high treasoui was Beheaded 
in 1645. 

25: Oliver Cromwell, protector of the Commonwealth of England, who 
greatly favoured the cause of the dissenters in that country. Died, 1658. 

26. James UsHgr, archbishop of Armagh, in Ireland, a prelate of distinguished 
learning and piety, author of " Annals of the Old and New Testament." Died, 
1655. 

27. Isaac Barrow, a learned English divine, highly celebrated for his ser- 
mons, which are said to be richer in thought, than any other sermons in the English 
language. Diedi lG77i 
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88. John Tillotson, archbishop of Canteibary, the tooA poptitar preacher c 
)iw day, autlinr of several voluroesof scrmoDS, characterized by great simpliciiy aos ' 
ease of language. Died, 1694. 

2d. Ed WARD StillingfleeTj bishop of Worcester, author of '^Origines Sa- 
era}," or a rational account of natural and reveal>>d religion. Died, 1689. 

30. Humphrey Pbideaux, dean of Norwich, author of " Connexion betivcca 
Sacred and Profane History/' 

31. Gilbert Burnet, author of a "History of the Reformation^'* and of a , 
^History of hisown Tiojes." Died, 1714. i 

32. Robert South, a preacher, distinguished for his great learning, and tmcam- I 
mon powers of satire. t)ied, 1716* ^ 

33. Joseph Butler, bishop of Durham, the learned author of the " Analof^j 
of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature." 
Died, 1752. 

34. Georqe Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne, a distinguished benefactor of Yale 
College, author of the " Minute Philosopher." Died, 1753. 

35. Robert Lowth, bishop of London, author of " Lectures on the Poetry of 
the Hebrews," and a "Translation of Isaiah." Died, 1787. 

36. William Palby, orchdeancon of Carlisle, author of " Natural Thedogy," 
"Moral Phildsophy," Ac. bied^ 1805. ^ 

37. John Newton, who, from being eminently bold in sin, became a distio- 
guished minister of the Gospel, in London, and author x)f Several valuable woiU 
Died, 1807. ^ 

38. Thomas Scott, an English divine, distinguished for his invaluable, learned 
and practical Commentary nn the Bible. Died, 1821. 

39. John Owen, an eminent English divine among the Disaenters^ a man of 
great learning and piety, whose works are highly esteemed, at the present day. 
Died, 166d. 

40. RiCHAiD Baxter, an eminent non*conformist divine, author of various the> 
niogical treatises, which abound in fervent piety, and eminent love to the souls of mea. 
Died, 1691. 

41. John Flavel, a distinguished dissenting minister, author of srveral valua- 
ble sermons and treatises, which are marked with the same piety and benevolence at 
those Q|f Baxter. Died, 1601. 

42. Matthew Henry, an eminent English dissenter, best known by his valoi- 
ble " Exposition of the Bible." Died, 1714. 

43w Thomas Ridgbly, a dissenting clergyman, author of a Body of Divinity. 
Died, 1731. 

44. Isaac Watts, a dissenting divine, author of several valuable treatises oa 
philosophical snbjects; hut still better known for his sermons, and his metrical ver- 
sion of the Psalms. Died, 1 748. 

45. Daniel Ne al, a dissenting divine, author of a " Hialory of New England," 
and a " History of the Puritans." Died, 1743. 

46. Philip Doddridge, an English di»ienter, dirtinguiehed as a the(>l(^cal ro- 
structer, and for several valuable works, viz. "Lectures," an "Exposition of the 
New Testament," " Rise and Progress of Religion in the SoUl," &c. Died, 1751. 

47. Nathaniel Lardner, a disBeniing divine^ aVithor of the " Credibility tf 
Gospel History." Died, 1 768. 

48. John Robinson, a distinguished English clerjl^y man, who with his pet^le 
removed to Holland, and is called the " father of the CongregaUrnal Churches io 
N«w England." Died, 1685. 



49. JoH5r CoTfoi^, one of the most distinguished ministers f& Ntvf Ekigland, 
Kiglily celebrated for his wisdom and learning. Died, 1652. 

50. Thomas Hooker, first ministei at Cambridge, Mass. one of the foandersof 
Oorjn. and the first minister of Hartford. Died, 1647. 

51. John Davenport, first minister of New Haven, and one of the foxsod^rn 
of the colony of that name. Died, 1070. 

52. Increase Mather, a clergyman of Bo8t»»n, and president of Harvard 
Oollege, greatly respected both for hfe Irafniog and usefulness. Died, 1723. 

53. Cotton Mather, son of the former, justly leputed the most distiuguisheJ 
minister of New England in his time. His publications amounted to 362, several of 
which, ns his Magnalia, were large. Died, 1728. 

54. Jonathan Cowards, president of New Jersey College, distinguished for 
his able works on " Original Sin," " Freedom of the Will," Ac Died, 1758. 

55. JoNATHAtf Cowards, president of Union College, son of the preceding, an 
able metaphysician. Died, 1801. 

56 Joseph Bellamy, a minister of Bethlehem^ in Conn, a powerful preacher, 
and an able instrncter in theology. Died, 1790. 

57. Samuel Hopkins, minister of Ne>f port, Rhode Island/ aothor of a System 
of Divinity, in which he maintains that holiness consists in disinteiested benevolence, 
and sin in selfishness. Died, 1803. It is froft his name that iiit term Hopkinsv 
aniam is derived. 

58. Joseph La^hrop, a minister of West Springfield, eminently pious And pro* 
foundly versed in theology, authctc. of several volumes of popular sapions. Died, 
1820. ^ 

59. Timothy DwJGHt, president of Y«le College, distingiiialied for his great 
ussfulness, while at the head of that institution, and for a much odmired cnurse of 
tlieotogical lectures, delivered to the students; besides other valuable works. Died^ 
1817. 

60. Nathan Strong, pastor of a Congregational Church in Hartford, distin<« 
guished for his talents, eloquence, p^ety and learning. Died, 1816. 

61. John Sm alley, a divine, (^ Berlin, Conn/, distinguished for his great 
logical [mwers, and for a volume of sermons, which greatly contributed to the ad< 
vanceraent of theological science. 

62. Samuel Davis, president of Princeton College, New Jersey, an eloquent 
and powerful jPre«frytertc^/i preacher, whose published sermons are still much ad" 
inired. Died, 1761. 

63. John Witherspoon, for some years minister of Paisley, in Scotland; 
afterwards president of Princeton College, in New Jersey, lin eminejt {.olitician, 
and a sound and pious divine. Died, 1794. 

64. John Rodgers, father of Prert)y terianism, in the city of New York. Died| 
1811. 

65. SAMrE*. Seabuby, an Cpiscopal clergyman, bishop of Conn., and tho first 
diocesan in thn United States. Died, 1796. 

66. Theodore t)EHoN, bishop of South Carolina, distinguished for his eminent 
learning and piety, and for two volumes of sermons, which are much admired, both 
at home and abrond. Died, 1817. 

67. Roger Williams, founder of the colony of Rhode Island, and father of 
the/r«r Baptist Church in New England. Died, 1683. 

68. John Qill, a distinguished Baptist divine, in London, well known for hi* 
Commentary on the Bible, and for a Body nf Divinity. Died, 1771. 

69' John RtlaIto, an eminent BapCiA pivacher in Cngland« and bead of the 
Baiptist academy 4ttBri«toIi tHed, 17^ 
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70. ^AttSB If A^v^NG, president of Rhode Island College, the teost le&tlK^ tntt 
of his time among the Ameiican Baptists. Died, 1791. 

71. Samuel Stillman, a Baptist clergyman in Boston, distinguished for kii 
uncommon eloquence and fervent piety. 

72. JoHir WsBLET, an Englishman, founder of tlie sect callrd AfethodUu. 
Died, 1701. 

73. Geor^X WHiTFlBLbt an Engli^man, a most popular Und truly nsefu! 
preacher, afid the leader of the WhitHeldiant or Calvinistic Methodists. Died, 1770. 

74. Francis Asbvrt, the first bishop of the American Methodist Church, die- 
tinguished for his great attachment to the principles of his sect, and for the zeal wifk 
which he promoted Its cause. Died, 1816. 

75. George Fox, the founder and head of the English Quakers. Died, 1690. 

76. WiLLtAM Penn, an Englishman, and father of the Friends, or Quakers, 
in the state of Pennsylvania, distinguished for his iuteiiigence, and benevokoce of 
character. Died, 1718. 

77. LiBLius SociNUS^ a native of Tuscany, the reputed founder of the Sodnim 
eect. Died, 1562. 

78^ Joseph Privstlt, a distinguished polemical «nd philosophical Elnglish 
writer, who having embraced the Unitarian failli, and meeting with oppoeitiaa ia 
En;;land, removed to Ameiica, wh^e he died in 1804. 

79. Joseph Stevens BucitMiNBTER, an eloquent Unitarian minialer, in Bos- 
Ion, and Lecturer on Biblical Criticism in Harvard College. Died, 1812. 

80. ChaAbs ChauncEt, a Congregational minister in Boston, the first open 
advocate in America of the doctrine of Universal salvation. His volume on that 
subject was answered by Dr. Edwards of New HaVen. Died, 1787. 

81. Joseph HuNTlNGToir, minister of Coventry> Conn., author of "CalvinioB 
Improved," which was answered by Dr. Strong of Hartford. Died, 1786. 

82. John Eliot, minister of Rozbury, Mass., and who from his missionary 
labours amoug the Aborigines of New England, has been called the "apostle of the 
!ndians.'> Died, 1640. 

83. MAVHiwB,Tboma8, John, and Experience, ministers on the Island of Mar- 
tha's Vineyaifd, and dbtinguished for their seal in preaching to the Indians uf that 
island. 

84. David Br AiNERb> a pious aird devoted missionary of New England, to the 
Indians in NeW Jersey. Died, 1747. 

85. Bartholomew Zeigenbalg, the first Protestant missionary to India; he 
was sent out by Frederick IV. king of Denmark, in 1806 ; and died at Tranquebaria 
1719. He was indefatigable and successftil in his labours. 

86. Christian F. SwarTz, a uioBt eminent and devoted missionary to India. 
He entered the held of his labours in 1750, under the government of Denmark ; and 
laboured at Tanjore, and other stations in its vicinity^ until his death, in 1798. It is 
said he r«H:koned 2,000 pRfersoiis, converted through his instrumentality. 

86. William WaAd, D. D., Baptkst missionary to Serampore. He died ia 
1823. 

88. J. T. VaNdbrKemp, D. D., missionary to South Africa. He laboured with 
success among the CaffreB and Hottentots, and died at Cape Town in It^ 1 1 . 

89. Claudii78 Buchanan, D. D, a Scotch divine ; one of the chaplains of the 
East India Company, and Provost of the College at Fort William. By his wrttiogi^ 
he excited a spirit of inquiry in reference to the moral condition of the heathen, aod 
materially aided the cause of missions He died in England, in 1816. 

90. Henry Maettn> an English iuissionary to Hindostaii and Persia. Hecs- 
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gt^ed in the work of evangelizing the heathen with the ardoov and zeal of an 
Afi06tle,batin 1812, he sunk under the severity of his labotirs, and the destructive 
influences of the climate. He lived, however, to complete a translation of the New- 
Testament and the Psalms, into the Persian language. 

91. Samuel Newell, American missionary to Bombay. Died, 1821. 

92. Gob DON Hall, one of the first American missionarieB to Bombay ; where- 
he, with his associates, established scbeols and preached the Gospel until 1826, when 
he died. 

93. LdSTi Parsons, American missionary to Palestine. He arrived at Smyrna 
in January, 1820 ; proceeded to Scioto learn the modern Greek, and soon after visit- 
ed the seven Churches of Asia. Ho then went to Jerusalem, but in consequence or 
ill health he sailed soon afler to Alexondria, where he died, in 1822. 

94. Pliny Fiss,, missionary to Pulesliiie, andcompaiiioa o£ Parsons^ he died in 
Oct. I8e&. 



QUESTIONS, &c. 



INTRODUCTION. 



1. To wh&t empire was a great part of viour likon them to 1 
the known world subject, at the birth of " 



appearance did they assume 1 What warn 
their real character 1 What did our Sa- 



Christ 1 Who was emperor 1 
^ What is said of the Roman empire? 
Wliat was its extunt 1 What its length 1 
Breadth 1 Si^uare miles 1 How was it 
divided I What countries did it include 1 
Number of its subjects 1 

2. What was the state of the world in 
respect to peace, civilization and learning, 
at this time? 

^ What was the age called, in which 
our Saviour apiieari'd on earth ? Why 
was a slate of peace necessary at this time ? 
What degree of civilization prevailed? 
What laws were the best ? Who were 
united in friendly intercourse ? What is 



8. 



What sect stood next to the Pharl« 
? From whom did they derive their 
name ? When did Sadiic flourish ? Char- 
acter of this sect ? What did they deny ? 
Why, then, did they worship God ? 

$ Number of the Sndducees compared 
with Pharisees? Whom did they em- 
brace ? What is said of the system which 
they adopuid? What maxim did they 
adopt? tiowdid they treat the Saviour? 
\V ere any of them converted ? 

9. What was the third sect called? 
What year marks their rise ? Whence did 
they derive their name? Why? How 
did they live ? 

$ Are tbey mentioned In the New Tes- 



said of literature? What longuage exten- tament? Why nut? With whom did 

sively prevailed ? What advantage aroM they agree in doctrine ? What law did 

from thid? they observe? What did they ncirlect ? 

3. What was the religious state of the What were some of their religious practi- 

world ? What system prevailed ? What ces ? How did they observe the Sabbath ? 

effect had this upon the human mind ? 10. What was a fourth sect ? From 

$ Had the heathen any notion of a Su- whom did they take their name? How 

preme Being ? Any knowledge of the true did they favour Herod ? 

God? HacTthey more gods than one? $ What customs did this sect think it 



How were these gods honoured ? 

4. Had the Jews more correct notions of 
rel igion than the heathen ? Why ? 

5. But, even among the Jews, what was 
the state of religion ? What did tliey 
maintain ? 

6. How were the Jews, at this time, di- 
vided ? In what respects did these sects 
agree ? In whnt did they differ ? What 
was the consequence ? 

7. Which of these sects was the moat 
popular ? Whence did the Pharisees de- 
rive their name ? To what did they pre- 
tend? 

What WAR the origin of this sect ? 



richt for the Jews to adopt ? When ? 
Which generally belonged to the Herudi- 
ans, the Sadducees, dBihe Fhariseea ? In 
what did ihey unite ? 

11 What other classes of men existed? 

$ What was originally the business of 
the Scribes ? What, at a later peri<id ? 
What other names have they in the New 
Testament? 'J*o whom wns the title 
Rabbi given ? Why was this title greatly 
coveted ? Was it approved of by Christ ? 
Whti were the Nazarites ? During their 
vow, what was their practice ? What did 
they do when their vow had expired ? 

]2. In whose hands was the government 



What was the state of the sect at the birth of J udon, at this time ? Character of He- 

of Christ ? In respect to what doctrines rod ? How did he treat the Jews ? When 

were thev correct ? What did they be- did he die ? 

lieve? What did they consider of equal $ To whom did Herod leave his domti>- 

authority with the Scriptures? What were ions? Whnt part did A rchelaus have ? 

some of their religious practices? What What part Philip ? What part Herod An- 

/ ttpas? What wu the character of Ar- 
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chelausi Whywashebanlshedl Wherel 3. Who anii«uiice4 tbe cominc of 

What Is said of JoBPph and Mary during Christ 1 How long before his appearance 

his r.ian 1 On his death, how was Jud«a J According to what ca.aom, was Johi 

<livided 7 Who waa ono of these govern- a forerunner of Christ 1 By whom was 

orsi WhalisgaidofPhtllpI Whaltook Je Pi-^Phesied of 1 In what iaiiguye: 

place in the reign of HeriKl Antlpas? Who What testimony did John bearof Chrtel! 

was the grandson of Herod this Great t 4. What was the age of chnsl, wi.eA be 

When did he reign 1 Who was inurd«red made his appearance to John 1 Where? 

*Iy his order, and who apprehended 1 What rite did he receive ? What did th« 

What can you say of his dt-ath 1 prove in respect to the baptism of John I 

13. Were thee pious persons among the For what didU turnish an occasion for 

Jews an Ills time T For what were they God to do 1 ».. -. 

laiklne " 5. Having eatered npon his office, wksi 

§ Were the mass of the Jewish people did Christ do 1 What did he call his d»- 

expecting a Haviourl What kind of a ciplesj For what did he select i hem 1 

Saviourl Who appear to have entertain- ^ $ Was the Cliristian i huixh orvaaised 

«d more scriptural Views 1 Whatdid these during the life of Christ ?Vyhat Chjrct 

latter dol How were their prayers an- did he abolish 1 What did he inirodues 
swered 1 

GENERAL DIVISION.— p. 10. 

Into how many periods may the Chris- 
tian Church be divided 7 

For what is period drst distinguished 1 
When did it commence 7 When did it 
endl How long id it 1 

Nqte. Qui«tions Btin 

may be asked on tlie foUowiug periods. 

PERIOD I.— p. 11, 



to the noti e of his dii'ciples 1 What were 
these ? 

6. How long did the mintatry of Christ 
continue 1 How did he employ himself 
during this time 1 

7. What success had Christ in his 
preaching 1 By whom waa he rejected 1 
How did be finish ills life? When did tJiii 
event occur ? 

- o . ,. .,».,.- 8. How did the enemies of Chri^JtreFud 

Nqte. amotions stmijar to the last four j^j^ ^^..^^ ^ h^^^ |,ig foUowers 1 Why 
.... ....11...... -,« - ^.^ ^j^^ j^^^^^ despond ? 

$ W I lat had Ch rist repeated ly foretold ? 
Who fuinUy believed it 1 W^ho did not ? 
What did the Jews fear 1 What did they 
do to prevent the disciples from stealirf 
his body ? Had their precautions tbe de- 
sired edect i 



For what is period I. distinguished 1 
When did it commence 1 When did it 
end? Length of it? 

1. When did the birth of Christ take 
place ' ^ „,^ 

^ Where was Christ born ? Who was 
his mother? Who h'n reputed father? 
In what country was his infancy spent ? 
Why did his parents flee to that country ? 
Wlier.' d d he dwell, atYer^ his return ? 
How long ? Wheredid he go, at twelve 
years of age? AflB- his return, with 
whom did he live, and what occupation 
did he follow ? .^^ . , 

2. What was the object of Christ in com- 
ing into the worki ? 



PERIOD II.— p. 14. 

For what is period I. distinguished? 
When did it commence? When end? 
L'-ngth? JfuU. Ask these questions about 
period II. 

1. In what year did the resurrectinn of 
Christ take place ? In whose reign ? On 
what day ? * ^ .. ^ 

^ Who were witnesses of the truth and 
certainty of his resurrection ? What facii 



I "how mry churches have existed in can you mrntioti to convince us, that they 
th? world? H?fore Moses, wh^wasjtt d^^^^^J^^jl^f;,, ^^nslontakeplsce? 



condition? What was its form? What 
can you say of it, from Moses to Chrisi? 
What did <'hrist do with the M«»snic dis- 
pensation ? What did hM introduce in- 
stead of It ? What was the church now 
to embrace ? What had it embraced be- 
fore ? What alteration was to take place, 
as to its worship ?-as to it* "^^'es ] -"1*" 



Before this, what instructions had he piv- 
en his discipU's ? From what village did 
he ascend ? Where was Bethany ? i%s. 
About two miles east of Jerusalem. What 
mount Inv bHtween these places? Jm. 
Mount Olivet. 
3, What took place ten days aAer the 



w.rhed.urch„owtobecall«d1 Wh»t U.e Spirit nipar. to them 1 fr.tiiwta. 
ru„„,db.l,.fi.al extent 1 How long U, "'i"?;!;'?- IJ'''^ ,„ j.„.^e», wh» 
continue » 



QUESTIONS. 
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Xh ii miracle was known ? Who espial ned 
it ? How t How many were converted 1 
What followed ? 

5. To what number were the converts 
aooii swelled 1 By what means 1 

6. What effect h«d this incnraae of the 
followers of (Ml ri8t on the priests and Sad- 
ducces ? What did they do with ihe apos- 
tfea 1 What is said of the conduct of Pe- 
ter 1 What was its effect upon their ene* 
niies ? 

7. Did the apostles observe this ii\}unc- 
tion ? 

8. What was next done with alt the 
apostles? How were they released? 
Where did their enemies find them 1 

$ Did the oppi>8ition of the unttelievini; 
Jews injure the cause of Christianity ? 
On the contrary, what effect had their op- 
position ? 

9. What office, about this time, was in- 
stituted in the Church ? 

$ What was the occasion of appointing 
deacons ? Before this, who had distribu- 
ted food to the common stock ? 

lU. Wiio was the fir!«t Martyr ? In what 
year did he suffer? On what occasion? 
How Hid he suffer ? 

^ Who wns Stephen ? For what dis- 
tinguished ? Whatissaid of his defence? 
What was the Sunhed im ? ^hs. A Jew- 
ish council, consisting of seventv elders, 
who managed the crcat affairs of the na- 
tion. What nnwer had this council ? 
Jina, Tower of life and death. 

11. What followed the death of Ste- 
phen ? Wiiat becamn of his disciples ? 
Wliat did they d«i in titer flight ? 

^ Length of this persecution ? Was it 
nn injury, or a beneflt to the Church ? 
Whose preaching Is particularly mention- 
ed 1 Where ? Where Was founded the 
second Christian Chuich in the world? 

12. Remarkable event in the yenr 36 ? 
Where was Saul goliig ? For what pur- 
pose ? 

$ When do we first hear of Snul? Who 
was he ? Why was he at Jerusalem 1 
What was his conduct after the dnath of 
Htephen ? Object i a goi ng tci Dasmascus ? 
Who appeared to hlni In the way ? What 
did daul do ? What did the Lord sav to 
him ? Wimt was the result ? 

13. From this time, l»y what name was 
Baul known ? Which was his Roman, 
and which his Grecian name? Where 
did he commence preaching? Whitiier 
did he go from Damascus ? How long did 
henuitiniie in Arabia ? When did he re- 
turn to Damascus ? 

$ How WIS Paul probably employed in 
Arabia ? Why was his temporary ab- 
stmce tVom Judea a matter of prudence ? 



14. What happened to the Emperor Ti- 
berius, during PauPs absence ? Who suc- 
ceeded (Jaligula ? What was his charac- 
ter and conduct ? 

$ How was he regarded by his subjects 7 
Through vain slory what did he do ? What 
was his wish f 

15 What happened to Panl on his way 
fVnm Arabia to Damascus ? Why would 
not the disciples receive him ? How came 
they at length to welcome him ? 

16. About what time did the persecution 
of the ('bristians in a measure cease? 
What then says the sacred historian ? 

17. How long was the pn aching of the 
gospel restricted to the Jews? In what 
manner did it begin to be preached to the 
Gentiles ? 

$ How was Peter treated by some for 
thus preaching to the Gentiles? What 
explanation did he give ? What effect bad 
this explanation ? 

18. To whom was Paul commissioned 
to preach? In what place did he first 
preach to the (Sentiles ? Whicli way was 
Antioch from Jerusalem ? Jn what year 
did he preach here ? What Church did 
he help? What is said of the followers 
of Christ? 

15». What Apostle, about this time, was 
put to death ? By whom ? For What ob- 
ject ? What other apostle was in danger 7 
How was he delivered ? 

$ Who was this Herod Agrippa ? Why 
was Tiberius diispleased witli him ? What 
did he do with him ? How was be libera- 
ted ? By whom ? How was he treated 
by Caligula ? How long did Herod live 
after attempting to kill Peter ? On what 
occasion did he make an oration ? What 
was the shout of the multitude ? What 
effect had th s upon Herod ? What signal 
judgment followed ? 

20. What afiiictive event affected the 
Christians in Jiffl^a about the year 
44 ? Who foretold this famine to the cor^ 
verts at AutiocU ? What did these con- 
verts do ? 

« What writers notice this famine T 
What tendency had fhis act of kitidnesSt 
on the part of the Gentiles, towards the 
Jews 01 Jerusalem? 

21. In what vear was Paul recoenizir'd as 
an Apostle ? Who was recognize" I, at the 
same time? In what manner? What 
journey did Paul now commence ? 
Through what places did he pass ? 

$ On leaving Antioch. where did Panl 
first go ? Whence then ? How is Cyprus 
situated? Where did he land? From 
falamif, whiiher did he go ? Where was 
Paphos? Whom did he here convert 7 
Whom did he strike blind 1 Why 7 Fron 
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Paphos whitber did he go 1 Where wu 
Perga 1 Whither did he next proceed t 
What did he do at Antioch in Pisidia ? 
Whither did he go from Antioch 1 Where 
was Iconium 1 What is it now called 1 
What success had he here ? ' Why did he 
leave iconium 1 What places did he 
next visit 1 Where were tliesc cities situ- 
ated 1 What miracle did be perform in 
Lyslra 1 What effect had it upon tlie peo- 
ple 1 Whom did he here convert 1 What 
befel him here 1 What success had he at 
Derbe 1 What was the route of the Apos- 
tle, on his return to Antioch ? 

2-2. .While Paul and Bamibas were at 
Antioch, who came thithor ? What did' 
they, teach 1 Who were sent to Jerusalem 
to decide the controversy which, arose 1 
When was this council held ? Of whom 
composed 1 What did they decide 1 

23. Wlien did Paul commence his se- 
cond journey 1 'l*hroagh what countries 
did he first pass'? Wiiither did he sail 
from Troasi Through what places did 
he then passi When did he arrive at 
Corintii 1 How long did he reside there ? 
Where did he next go 1 Route after this ? 

W^ By whom was Paul accompanied ? 
hy not by Barnabas 1 On his arrival at 
Lystra, whom did he take as an associate ? 
For what was Timothy distinguished? 
What is said of the Apostle's stay at Phry- 
gia and Galatia .1 Passing Mysia, to what 
place did he next come 1 Who joined him 
here 1 What vision had Paul at Troas 1 
Whither did he now sail ? What is stiid 
of Samqthracla ? Crossing this island, 
what port did he enter? To what place 
then proceed? Where was Philippi? 
Whom did he here convert 1 What mira- 
cle did he wortc ? What was the conse- 
quence ? What was the conduct of Paul 
and his companions in the jail ? H.tw 
were they released? Whom was this 
earthquake the mean^ of converting ?< 
Who apologised to the Apostles? Wiiat 
request did they make ? What is said of 
the seed sown by the Apostles? Whither 
did Paul go from Phiiippi ? What is said 
of Thessalonica ? What success had he 
here ? By what moans was he driven 
thence ? Whither did he next go ? What 
is said of the Bereans ? Why did he leave 
Corea? What city did he next visit? 
State of Athens at this time? Of what 
was it full? Religious ccndiiion? What 
did Paul a tempt to do for the Athenians ? 
Before what court was he brought ? Why ? 
Meaning of Areopagus? Atu Mars-Hill. 
On this Hill the court or tribunal sat which 
took cognizance of high crimes, impiety, 
immorality, &c. Where is Paul's defence 
recorded ? Whom did he here convert ? 



Of what Church were these the b 
From Athens, where did Paul go f Where 
was Corinth situated ? What commerce 
did it command ? For what was it fa- 
mous ? Uow long did he tarry here ? What 
was his success ? What excursion did he 
probably make? While in Achaia, what 
conspiracy was formed 1 Result of it ? 
From Corinth, what was the Apostle*! 
route to Antioch ? 

24. When did Paul commence his third 
journey ? Through what countries did he 
pass before reaching Epbesus ? How long 
did he tarry at this hitter place ? Whith- 
er did he thence proceed ? Mention the 
places through which he passed on his re- 
turn to Jerusalem ? 

$ Where was the principal theatre of 
Paul's labours, during this journey ? What 
is said of Ephesus ? W^at was it famous 
for ? What were the length, breadth, and 
height, of the temple of the goddess Diana 1 
How long was it in building ? How often 
had it been destroyed? When? By 
whom was it in the latter instance set oa 
fire ? Why ? What was the state of die 
temple, when Paul visited Ephesus? What 
was the religious state of the Ephesians ? 
What was Paul's success ? w hat was 
the value of the books on masic, which 
were burnt 1 Wimt is said of the church, 
which he collected ? Whither did Paul go 
from Ephesus ? Ii what year did he re- 
turn to Jerusalem ? By what route ? 

25. What betel the Apostle after his ar- 
rival at Jerusalem? By whom was he 
rescued ? To whom did Lysias send him ? 

$ Why were the Jews unfriendly to the 
Apostle? What did he do to remove 
their prejudices? Before what council 
was he brought? How did he escape? 
What grea( danger was he now in ? To 
whom did Lysias send him ? "" Under what 
escort ? 

26. What did Felix do, on the arrival of 
Paul? Who succeeded Felix? Whaidid 
Porcius Festus do ? To whom did Paol 

*^"^<^^Why did Felix and his wife wish to 
hear Paul ? Upon what topics did he in- 
sist? Why did Felix tremble? What 
did he say to the Apostle ? In his subse- 
quent interviews with the Apostle what 
was his object ? What is said of Paul be- 
fore Feslus and Agrippa ? Why did Pes- 
tus pronounce him mad ? What did the 
Apostle reply ? What effect had thisaih 
peal upon Agrippa ? 

27. On Paul's appeal to Ciesar, whitber 
was lie sent? Under whose charge 1 
What year did he leave Cesarea 1 What 
place did they touch at ? On which side 
did they pass Cyprus ? What places did 



QUESTIONS. 
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tbey next Tlsict On what Island were 
they wrecked 1 What ii this now caUed 1 
Boute from this to Rome 1 

$ What is said of the voyage of Paul to 
Borne? Where is Fair Havens 1 How 
long was the storm, during which they 
were wrecked ? Number of the crew 1 
How was Paul treated by the inhabitants 
of Melita 1 In what year did Paul reach 
Borne 1 Who was emperor t How long 
bad he reigned 1 

38. How long was Paul a prisoner at 
Borne 1 How was he treated f 

$ What epistle did he write ftom Rome t 
By what disciples was he attended 1 

S9. What is said of the history of the 
apostle from the time of his release 1 
What places did he probably visit 1 In 
Macedonia, what church did he visit? 
Where did he winter ? What next did he 
▼isit f When did he suffer martyidom ? 

30. When did the first of the ten perse- 
cutions commence 7 Who was the au- 
thor of it 1 Upon what pretence was it 



T^ 



Why did Nero cause the city of Rome 
to be set on fire ? How long did the con- 
flagration last? Upon whom did ho charge 
this wicked act ? In what manrer were 
the Christians tortured ? Whs the perse- 
cution confined to Rome ? What apostles 
are supposed to have sufl^red at this time ? 
In what manner was Peter probably cru- 
cified ? What is said of the labours of the 
apostles? In What countries was tlie 
gospel preached, within 30 years from the 
death of Christ ? In what places are con- 
verts spoken of as numerous ? In what 
other places are thev mentioned ? What 
may be inferred from the language of Pe- 
ter in his first epistle ? 
31. When did Nero put an end to hla 



dIdGalba reign? 
How long did he 



life ? Who succeeded him ? How lona 
Who succeeded him? 
ong did he reign ? Who followed 
him ? How long did he reign ? Who suc- 
ceeded him ? Who was Vespasian ? 

Who were the distinguished characters 
in period II? Who was Stephen?— 
Paul?— Luke?— Mark? 

JV*0t«. Similar questions may be asked 
respecting other distinguished characters, 
in this, and the following periods; and 
questions mav be extended, should the 
teacher deem it expedient, to the observa- 
tions, which are made in smaller type, 
about the respeclive individuals. 

PERIOD m.— p. 30. 

For what is period I. distinguished ? 
When did It commence? When end? 
Length? JVvfs. Aak tbeae questions about 
period II. and III. 



I . When did Vespasian ascend the 
throne ? Why was his accession auspi- ' 
cious to the Roman empire ? Why, to 
the Church ? 

S. What event most signalized the life 
of Vespasian? Under what general was 
Jerusalem destroyed ? Year ? Effect of 
Uiia event upon the Jewish State and na- 
tion ? Where were the followers of Christ ? 

$ Cause ofthe invasion of Judea? Who 
bad charge of ttie war ? Whom did Vespa- 
sian appoint to carry it on ? Number of 
Roman troops? Length of the siege? 
What three things contributed to hasten 
the All of Jerusalem? Who fired the 
temple? Number which pedshed? State 
of the Jews since that time f 

3. Who succeeded Vespasian? How 
long did Titus reign ? What was the state 
of the Church during his reign? 

$ Why was the death of Titus greatly 
lamented ? What memorable saying is re- 
corded of him ? 

4. Who succeeded Titus? In what 
year ? By what means did he obtain the 
throne ? Who was he very much like ? 
In what year commenced the second gen- 
eral persecution ? What is said of this 
I ersecution ? 

$ To what island was the apostle John 
banished ? Wliere is this island situated ? 
What befel John before this ? lu Paimos, 
what did John write ? After his return 
from banishment, how did John employ 
himself? Relate the story of tiie young 
man. In whom the apostle was so deeply 
interested. How long after his return f^om 
Patmos did John live ? What was his 
age, when he died ? 

5. When did the third general persecu- 
tion end? Who succeeded Domitian? 
How did the latter come to his death 1 
What was the character of N'erva ? • 

$ What measures did Nerva uke, in re • 
spect to the Christians ? What the testi- 
mony of Dio Cassias ? 

6. How long did Nerva reign ? What 
was the character of his reign ? Who 
succeeded him ? What was Trajan's reign 
distinguished for ? When did the fourth 
general persecution commence? How 
long did il last? 

$ Who now had the government of the 

Eiovince of BIthynia? Why did Pllny 
eaitate to put in force the persecuting 
edicts of the emperor ? What did he do in 
these circumstances? When was this 
letter written ? What is said of this letter ? 
How does it represent the Christians of 
those times? What was the reply of Tralan? 
What distinguished individuals sufiered 
during this persecution ? Who was Sim- 
eon? Before whom was he accused? 
How old was he ? How did he sufK^r ? 
Who was Ignatius ? To what emperor 
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did he pretent himaelfl For what pur- 
pose ? How did Trajan treat him 1 To 
what death did he cousign him ? Story 
of his journey to itome. What befel him 
there ? 

7. When did Trajan die 1 Who suc- 
ceede<i him ? Length of Adrian's reign 1 
Condition of the church during his reign ? 

$ What was the state of tiie Roman em- 
pire during his reign 1 What were his 
ruling passiunt< ? What is said of him ar- 
his death? Who revolted during his 
reign? Leader? What title did he a«- 
Buiue ? Number of Jewish towns dextroy- 
ed ? Number of Jews killed 1 Issue of 
the ri'hellion ? 

8. Who was the succetisorof Adrian 1 
When did he come to th« throne ? How 
long did he reign ? What was the state of 
the Church generally during this time ? 

$ Were t hrisiians, however, persecuted 
in some places? Of what crimes were 
they accused ? What is said to have hap- 
pened on their account? Who refuted 
this charge? In what year did Justin 

E resent his firrt apology? What eflfect 
adit? What did the emperor order? ' 

9. Who succeeded Antoninus Pius ^ 
When ? Tor what is he said to have been 
dislinguished ? How long did he reign ? 
Which of the ten persecutions took place 
during his reign ? What was the charac^ 
terofit? 

$ What country became the theatre of 
bitter persecution, on th« accession df 
Wiircus ? What apostolic man suffered ? 
Whose companion had he been ? Whose 
disciple ?. How did he suffer ? 

Who presented an apoloiry to Marcus? 
What efffct had this apology ? What be- 
came of Justin ? What was his charac- 
ter ? What other country did this p<M8e- 
cution reach ? About what year ? What 
two cities suffered more particularly? 
Who has civen an account of this perse- 
cution ? What kind of tortures were in- 
flicted iiponChristiims? 

10. Who succeeded Marcus Aurelius ^ 
In what year ? How long did he reign ? 
State of the Church during this time ? 

$ Character of Commodus ? Through 
whose influence was he favourable to 
Christians i 

11. Fate of Commodus ? Successor ? 
In what year ? Character of Pertinax ? 
How long did he reign ? 

12. Successor of Pertinax ? In what 
year? When did the fifth persecution 
commence ? How long did it last ? 

13. How long did ir^everus reign ? Who 
succeeded him ? In what year ? What 
was the character of Caracalla? How 
did be treat the Christians ? 

14. How long did Caracalla reign? How 



did he come by his death ? Who succeed- 
ed him ? In what year ? How long did 
Macrinus reign ? Who succeeded liiin ? 

15. What was the chararter of Helio- 
gabalus ? What was his conduct towards 
the didc pies of Christ ? How is his clem- 
ency 10 be accounted for ? How long did 
be reign ? Who succeeded him ? in 
what year ? What was the character of 
Alexander Severus? How long did he 
reign ? What was the state oft he Church ? 

To whose influence is attributed in («rt 
the toleration which Christians enjoyed ' 
What story is related of this emperor. 

16. In what year did the reign of Alex- 
ander end ? By what means was he pat 
to death ? By whom was he succeeded ? 
What persecution now occurred ? How 
long did it last? 

For what was Ma^imin dislinguished? 
Whom did he more particularly perse- 
cute ? 'J'o what countries did the perseto- 
tion extend? 

17. What was the state of the Chnrcb 
from the death of Maximin, 338, to Decios, 
249 ? What .emperors reigned during this 
period? When did Decius ascend the 
throne ? What persecuion occurred uo- 
der him ? How long did it last ? 

18. Prievious to this persecution, wbtt 
period of rest had the church enjoyed! 
What was the consequence 1 

What does Milner say of the state of 
the Church at this time ? 

19. Wliat means did the Great Head of 
the Church adopt, to bring prufessois to 
their former zeal and purity ? 

'^0. For what was the Decian p^seca- 
tion distinguished ? 

$ In former persecutions bad many 
apostatized ? To what was owing the 
many aposiacies in this ? 

21. What is said of the faith and con- 
stancy of others ? 

$ VVhat example was furnished by the 
church of Smyrna ? How did Pionius ac- 
quit himself, when apprehended ? After 
a few days, when ordered to deny his faith, 
what was done to him, upon his refusal ? 
What unhappy instance of ap «tacy did 
Pionius witness ? How did Pionius at 
length suffer? What were his dying 
words ? 

22. When was laid the foundation of 
monkery? Tn what country ? By whom? 
What efft'Ct had his example of seclusion ? 

^ Who was Paul ? What led him to re- 
tire ? Why did he not return ? 

23. Who was Cyprian ? What Is said 
of his pre-eminence? What became of 
him during the perspcuiion ? What did 
he do while in retirement ? 

$ What is said of his fortune and pros- 
pects ? What was bis profession ? Wbca 
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Was be converted 1 Of what Church was 
be made bishop ? Bow long was he ab- 
sent from the people, during the persecu- 
tion 1 . What is said of the church duriug 
bis absence 1 

34. What schism took place during his 
absence 1 How was it caused 1 

$ Who was Nnvatus 1 Of what had he 
been guilty 1 Why Was he not called to 
an account 1 How did he act during Cy- 
prian^s absence 1 Whither did he fl«e on 
Cyprian's return 1 With whom did he 
connect himself? Who was Novatian 1 
What were his sentiments 1 Who, about 
this time, was elected bishop of Rome 1 
What did the party of Novatian do in op- 
position 1 What measures did Cyprian 
adopt on his return 1 Did he act wisely in 
these 1 Was the party of Novatian cor- 
rect in doctrine 1 In what lay their error 1 
How Ions; did the Novatians flourish? 
Under what name 1 What alteration did 
they make in their sentiments and prac- 
tice 1 ^ ^ . 

25. When was Decius slain 1 By whom 
was he succeeded ? What was his con- 
duct towards the Church 1 How long did 
he reign ? By whom succeeded" 1 

26. When did Valerian ascend the 
throne 1 How long did he appear friend- 
ly to the church 1 By whose influence 
watf his conduct change 1 1 What perse- 
cution took place duriug hie reign ? How 
long did it last 1 . ^^ ^ 

& What is said of the change in Valeri- 
an 1 Who effected this change 1 Who 
Was Macrlanns 1 Wtiat became of Cypri- 
an during this persecution 1 

27. What is said of the history of the 
Church from the accession of Gallienus 
860, to the 18th year of I Hoclesian 1 Whkt 
persecution occurred during this time 1 
Und»'r Whom 1 

^ By what means was the persecution 
in the reign of Valerian terminated 1 
What was the conduct of Gnlli«?nus 1 
Who succeeded himi How long did 
be reign t What is said of the persecution 
under Aurellani When did he die? 
What emperors followed? Whatissaid 
of the state of things during their rdgn ? 

28. When was Dioclesian declared em- 
peror ? How long Was he friendly to the 
Christians ? What bad the state of the 
Church become ? 

$ Who of Dioctesian*8 famllv cherished 
a regard fbr Christianity ? What is said 
of the secular prnsperity of the Church at 
this time ? What was the real ftate of re- 
ligion ? What was a principal cause of 
this sad decU-nsinn ? What were some of 
the evidences of its declension ? What 
BWined neoteary to correbt existing evils % 
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39. Whom did Diodesian associate with 
himself in the government ? When 1 
What two collengues were chosen in 292 ? 
What title did they bear ? How was the 
empire now divided ? Who was at the 
head "f the government ? 

30. What was the character of these 
Sovereigns ? Which is to be excepted ? 
What perhecution took place under Dio- 
clesian ? tn what year ? How* long did 
it last ? What was its ezten t ? 

$ Was this the last general persecution 1 
How did it compare With others ? What 
Was the estimate of Monsieur Godeau as 
to the sacrifice of Christians in one month ? 
What number in Egypt ? 
ihsTiNouisHKD Charactbrs. Who was 
Clemens Ronianus ? Who waslgnaiius ? 
Polycarp? Justin Martyr? Iremeus ? 
Clemens Alexandrlnus ? Tertuliian? Or-> 
Igen? Cyprian? Novatian? 

PERIOD IV.— p. 47. 

For what is period first distinguished i 
When did it begin ? When end ? Length ? 
Jitote. Ask these questions about period 
II. Ill IV. 

What is the extent of the period of Pa- 
ganism ? 

1. In what year did Constantius Chin* 
rus die ? By whom was he succeeded ? 
What is said of Christianity during his 
reign ? What of Paganism ? 

$ \Vhat measure did Constantius adopts 
When deciininff, to se^ his S(jn (^onsian- 
tine? What did Constantine do, when 
prohibited visiting his father 1 Whom did 
Constantiiius name as his successor ? 

$ What did the eastern department of 
the empire, at this time, Include ? What 
the westirn 7 Who governed the former 1 
Who the latter ? Who had the Charge of 
Africa and Italy? Who of Egypt and 
Palestine ? 

3 What was the state of the church In 
the department of Constantine ? What is 
feaid of that of Galerins? What, of the 
state of Africa and Italv ? 

4. What befel Galerius in the year 310 ? 
What did he do, by way of atonement, 
for his persecution of the Christians ? 

^ What is said of the disease inflicted 
upon Galerius 1 What did he promise ? 
What did he permit Christians to do ? 
When was this important edict issued? 
What became of Galerius ? 

5. What effect hp.d the edict of Gklerius, 
in favour of the Christians ? What coun- 
tries suffered most ? Und<:r whom ? What 
did Maziniin do ? 

6. To Whom did Galerius bequeath tbi 
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diadf'in 1 Who expected it ? What was 
thtt consequence m( this dUappoiiitineiit 1 
Which obtiiiiifd the viciory 1 

7. What effect had tliis quarrel between 
Maxlinin and Licinius upon the Church 'i 

^ Particulars Of thf death of Maxiniin 1 

ti. Who succeeded Maiimin? What 
tvas the character of his goveminentl 
To whom did the people appTv for reliefl 
What did ( 'onstnntine do ? What succera 
httendt d bis arms 1 What befel Maxen- 
tius 1 lu what year whs this 1 

^ What story has Busebius trnnsmitted 
about a vision, which Coui>taniiue i.<« said 
to have had ? Was this vision probably 
a reality 1 For an answer to this quetitioii, 
see the note. 

9. On the defeat ofj^atentius. Iietween 
Whom was the Roman empire divided 1 
What meiisures did they adopt in favour of 
Chritftinns 1 

10. Which of these emperors not long af- 
ter'began to persecute ( 'hristians 1 Why 1 
What did Constantine do upon this ? In 
What year was Licinius defeated t 

^ Whot is suppoipied to liave been the 
real character of Licinius t What is said 
of his love of learning 1 

11. Upon the death of Licinius, 323. who 
became side master ol the Roman i mpire t 
What effect had this upon Uh'risrianity ? 

i What is said of Conntantiue^s sinceri- 
ty i What measures did he adopt to 
tuild up Christianity ? 

12. What might now have been expect- 
ed ill tile churches 1 Were tliese grnces 
lonnd 1 On the contrary, what Were some 
ofthe evils which eut<ued ? Fuuudatiuu 
of whnt power was now laid 1 

^ Whnt is said ofthe lives And conver- 
sation oi'tite primitive Christians 1 Why 
were they so pure and heavenly 1 What 
change took place 1 Why 1 After What 
did Connaiiiine model ihe government of 
the Church 1 What title did he assume ? 
What did he and his successors do ? What 
measures did Constantine adopt in respt-Tt 
to the Pagans 1 Was this justifiable? 
What would the principle, upon which he 
acted, jnstity 1 

13. What commenced about this time 1 
What was the origin of this 1 Wlio was 
Donatns 1 What is said of him ? I^ow 
lung d d this schism last ? 

$ What opinion did the Donatists main- 
tain 1 What did they avoid t Whyl 
What course d4d they take with those who 
Joined their party? 

14. What did Constantine do to settle 
I the controversy 1 When he found him- 
self unable to accomplish this, what nieaa- 
ares did be adopt? What is said ofthe 



Donatists, under the successon of Con- 
itautine ? 

^ What was the immediate cause of 
this se[iftratiou, according lo Molietm? 
What tWo presbyters Were dii»pleaaed with 
the a^ittointment of Cacilian ? Why ? 
Why were tlie Numidian bisbops dis- 
pleused? By what means was tlie d.ffi- 
culiy increased ? What council wa« call- 
ed 1 What is said of DonHtu^ ? What 
Was the result of thin council ? What was 
the effect of it? Where did tbe contro- 
versy spread ? To whom did the Dona 
tists ai>peal ? What was the result of this 
appeal I What measures did Cnnstandne 
finally take, in respect to the Donatist*? 
After the death oi Constantine, what took 
place ? When did the sect dwiiidl« away ? 
Froiu what cause ? 

1-5 What controversy arose abont the 
same time ofthe controver»y of the Di*oa- 
tists? Who was the author Of it ? What 
sendmentii did An us maintain ? 

$ What lire said to have been tb« senti- 
ments ol Ciiristians generally for the fint 
three centuries, touching Ihe Saviour's di- 
vinity ? What was tbe origin of tbe Aii- 
an controversy ? 

16. What is said ofthe spread of tbe 
■entiments of A r ius ? 

17. What measures did Alexander at 
first adopt to convince Arius ? Tltcse 
being ineffectual, what did be do ? 

^ On his excommunication, whither did 
Arius retire? What did be do in Pala- 
tine? 

18. What mensiu-e* did ConstantlBe 
adopt to terminate this controver>y? 
Where d.d the assembly meet ? Of wboa 
Composed ? How long did it hold its at*- 
sion ? What d:d it do in r«-8pectto Anust 
What creed did it adopt ? 

^ Where did this Council amerolile? 
What ceremony took place ? What Ata 
tbe address of Eusebius to tbe emperor I 
What was the reply of tbe emp'ror? 
What unpromising i^cene now occurrpd ? 

lU. Who were the principal persons of 
thiH council on the side of Arius ? Who 
op(<osed him ? 

20. What effect bad the decisions of this 
council to silenre the Arinns ? 

21. What circumstanct>fi occurred, 330, ia 
favour of the Arians ? What was recoB- 
mended to Athanasius? Ou bis refusal, 
whar became of him ? 

$ How d:d Constantine regard tbe ded- 
ston of the council of N ice ? Why did be 
alter his opinion ? What edict did he is- 
sue? 

22. What, on account of his doobu, dii 
Constantine require of Ariua T lo whu 
manner did Arius reply^ 
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( HdW hsBthe aulMcriptfoii of Ariuato 
the NlcenA creed been regarded 1 

33. Wiint effect had tlie apparent sin- 
cerity of Ariusupon Uonoiantine ? Wliat 
order did the latter issue upon tliid ? What 
prevented the execution of this order ? 

$ Wiiaidid Alexander do. on receiving 
the orders of Constantine ? For what did 
h« pray 1 What effect had th^ singular 
and sudden death of Arius on his party 1 
To what did tlii*y nMcribe ii ? 

34. VVM^n did OonsianUne die ? What 
religious rite did be receive in his last sick- 
ness 1 

^ Character of Constantine 1 What 
were his views of ChrisUauity 1 In what 
respect d'd he fail 1 

35. What was the state of religion, at 
the death of Constantine ? By what was 
the Ctiiirch distntcted 1 

$ WhHt is said of the establishment of 
Christianity by Constantine 1 What re- 
suited irom the union of Church and Stiiti*.? 
Whiitd.'d tlie distinction of rank and emi 
ni'uce among the clergy introduce 1 What 
hisiiops at this time were pre-eminent 1 
Why 1 What other places w ere added to 
these? What title hud these bishops 1 
What title d d they receive afterwards 1 
What did the bishop of Rome, at length, 
become 1 Into what orders did they be- 
come, at length, separated 1 

38. On the death of Constantine, how 
was the empire divided 1 Which of the 
sons soon became sole monarch 1 In wlmt 
yearl 

37. When did Anthony the hermit die? 
Of what wiis he the Aither ? 

$ What is said of a fondness for seclu- 
pion, in the preceding century 1 Who was 
Anthony ? How came he lo devote him.oeIf 
to a life of seclusion 1 Whither did he 
retire 1 What was the effect of hisexnm- 
plel How long did Anthony livel 
Where did the monks greatly multiply 1 
What is sa>d of Hilarion 1 What of 
Martin of Tours t What of female se- 
clusion 1 What regtilatlons Were obs'-rv- 
ed in the nunneries 1 Relate the narticu- 
Inrs of St Simeon, the8yrian. Ifow did 
some of the fathers of the Church regard 
this fondness for seclusion 1 What was 
the consequenre of these practices ? V/hat 
would the real history of these monastic 
establishnu'nts disclose 1 What good pur- 
pose did they subserve 1 What change 
took pktce In the sixth century, in re«p«>ct 
to the monastic establishments 1 who 
WAS the author of this refotm 1 What 
is said of the standing of the monks, in 
the eighth and ninth centiiriea 1 What 
new ofder aroi>e in th« tenth 1 What is 
said of their ehaifeeter 1 What ordert 
ioiirtihwl In tiM lltli tad IMi €«iia- 



ries 1 What order arose in the 13th 1 
What four orders arose from the Mendl- 
ChnU in tl>e 13i h ? Which two were most 
re»pecud ? What is said of them 1 What 
was the real character of the^ institU' 
lions '' 

98. When did Constantiiis come to the 
throne 1 When did he die 1 Wiiat party 
did he favour 1 What did ih«M»rihoiiox 
party suffer 1 What is said .of Athana- 
sius? 

$ What was the real state of the Church 
at thi« time 1 What was the wandard of 
orth<idoxy 1 What was the conduct of 
ministers ? When did (.^onstaniius recal 
Athanasiiis % What effect had this u|ion 
the Ariansi What became of Athana- 
siusi tfan either party be justified 1 
Wliat is suid ot thw spirit and cmiduct of 
AthanaKiuat Into what sects were the 
Arians divided ? 

39. Who succeeded ronstantius? What 
Is Julian commonly called 1 Why 1 Wha» 
was the state of Christianity during his 
reign 1 

$ What measures did he adopt immedi- 
ately on Ills accession 1 By what term 
did he always diatingul^h the Saviour 1 
What was his dying exclamation 1 Giv« 
an account of the attempt in his reign Ut 
rebuihl the temple of ierusalem. 

30. What is said of tiie influence and 
power of the bishop at this time 1 

$ In what respects did he surpass hia 
brei hren ? What did the splendour of the 
bishop of Rome lead Prtttextaius to say 1 

31. Now long did Julian reign? By 
whom was he succeedt^ ? In what year % 
What was ihe state of Christianity during 
Jov1an*s reign ? 

$ What is the rrmark of Gibbon of 
Christianity under Jovian ? 

33. When and how did Jovian diel 
Who succeeded him ? What side did they 
take in religion ? Whom did Valentinlan 
favour? Whom did Valens ? When did 
Valens become sole monarch '* 

^ What character does Gibbon give nf 
these emperors ? What is said of them 
In respect to religion 1 What of Valeoa 
more particularly ? What-atory iiluatmtet 
hia hostility ? 

33. When did Athanaslu^diel 

^ Athanasius had been Compelled to ae* 
Crete himself in the relen of Constanthia: 
when d: d he return ? What Is recorded or 
hiMi afterwards ? 

34 When and how did Valens lose hii 
life? Who succeeded ? Whomdl'Grt- 
imn associate In the govemuiont wltH 
him ? What cause did tliay enpouse 7 

$ What meaaurea did Theodoslns adopt 
in respect to tbe Arlaot 1 Weir-tbey 
Juitt 
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35. What wai the object of a eouacU 
convened by Theodoaius In 383 1 

^ What did this council decree 1 What 
■everer ediet foUowed in 390 1 What ef- 
ftct bad it according to Gibbon ? 

36. Wbendid Pelagianiam begin to be 
propagated 1 Who wai its author 1 
What waa the grand feature of thia lyf- 
ietail 

^What elw did Pelagiua maintain 1 
Where did he first attempt to spread his 
aentimentsi Where nextl What was 
his character 1 Bv whom \itB» be assist- 
ed 1 What was the success of Pelagius 1 
Who was his opponent 1 What effuct had 
the controversy upon the Churches 1 
When wte Oplestlus condemned f What 
foltowed in 490 1 What alteration did Pe- 
laglanism undergo 1 When 1 By whom 1 
What was itCaUedl Who exposed its 
inconsistencies 1 

37. In what year did Theodosius die 1 
lly wliom was he succeeded 1 Where did 
the former reside 1 Where the latter 1 

^ What was the state of the Church, 
during this reign 1 What measures did 
Honorius adopt 1 Notwithstanding these, 
What is said of superstition and monaati- 
elsm 1 

38. What changes had before this bmn 
in the Roman empire 1 By whom efi»ct- 
ad 1 To what did these tribes reduce the 
Roman empire 1 « 

^ Who were these tribes 1 At what 
time did they attaclc the Roman empire ? 
What bad been its sute for some time pre- 
vious 1 What Was the character of Ho- 
sorius and Arcadius ? Yv^*' ^ "^^^ ®^ 
the Roman character t What Is said to 
have expired with Theodosius 1 Wliat 
then is »•< strange 1 What is less singu- 
lar! 

39. When did Alarie besiege the city of 
Rome t What did he do, on taking pos- 
•ession of it 1 What ensued 1 In what 
time was the plunder of the city aocom- 
|)Ii8hed ? 

§ What Is said of the city at this time ? 
Wliat was the number of its inhabitanu 1 
Bouses 1 What number of these were 
palaces? Had not Alarlc besieged it be- 
fore 1 At what price did the Romans 



nrdiase his retreat 1 What did he do the 
ibUowingyear 1 How was he prevented 
DroBi taUng it 1 In 410, bow did he l 
age to get poss e Oion of iti How long 
had il not been violated by the preaeacd 
of a foreign fbet. 

40. How long did these tribes continue 
thei^ ravages in the empire 1 What does 
the year 476 marlc 1 Where did the seve- 
rbi tribes settle t 
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41. To what i^llgious Intftitutiotis did 
these barbarous nations conform then- 
selves? What system did they generallj 
adopt? How did this affect the Nicene 
oreedl 

J\ What was the character of religion si 
B time 1 To What would you ascribe 
the preference of Cbrisiianity. on the part 
of toe tmrbarous nations ? What effed 
bad Christianity upon them 1 

43. Which tribe setaed in Ganl ? Who 
Was Iting 1 When, was be converted to 
Christianity ? Who were bapUzed with 
him? 

$ Who had labored to convert Ctovifl 
previously 1 With what 8ur4;es8 ? By 
What means was he converted ? Is bis 
conversion supposed to have been real 1 
What efifect had hia conversion 1 To 
what title did his conversion itive rise ? 

43. When was Christianity introdaced 
into Ireland 1 By whom 1 

i Who, before this, had attempted Uie 
introduction of Christianity into that 
country? Who Was Patrick? Wbtt 
was his age when he died ? 

44. When was Christianity introduced 
into England ? Under whose auspices T 
Whom did Gregory the Great send tbitlh 
er.? 

$ What was the state of Chriatianitf, 
when Austin entered the country ? What 
deities did the inhabitants Worship t 
How came Gregorv to be Interested in 
the propagation of Christianity in En^ 
land ? What success attended the misaioa 
of Austin 1 

45. When did the Roman pontiff assnnM 
the title of Universal Bishop? Wbo 
conferred it ? 

§ Who had assumed this title before ! 
Who, after John 1 How did this affrcC 
Gregory ? How did Boniface obtain the 
title ? What standing did Phocaa declare 
the ChUrch of Rome now to have ? 

DtSTIllOUISRKD CHARACTsaS. Who 

was Donatus ? Lactantus ? Boaebius 
PamphiliuB? Arius? Athanasius? An- 
thony 1 BMI? Hilary? Ambroeel 
Jerome? Augustine? John Chrysos- 
tom? Pelagius? 

PEIUOD v.— p. 71. 

For what is Period L distingalsbed 1 
When did it commence ? Whe^ end t 
Length ? Ask similar questions on Peri- 
ods II. in. IV. V. 

1. Date of the suprpiAaey of the Ro- 
man Ponttfib ? On What account ia this 
hnimpor^tera? 

^ How loitghad thispower been gra^ 
ttaJly riling f When wwa Che " ' 
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of Rome, Antioch, fre. placed at the head 
of thnir brethren 1 What took placH at a 
Inter period ? Of whom did the Rortian 
poutiif receive ihe title ot uni.ven-al bish- 
op 1 Was the rhit of Mich a power pre- 
dicted long before 1 By what writers 1. 
Under whiit figures 1 

2. What three circumstancfs contribu- 
ted to the increase and establishment ot 
the pHpal power ? 

$ What was the effect of the incursions 
of the northern barbnriaiis ? Who were 
the only mi"n of learning t What were 
the only books I Where were they con- 
cealed 1 Evidence of the ignorance of 
the clergy 1 What is ^aiil of the simpli- 
city of more primitive times 1 What 
hi:d titken its pince 1 How was the Vir- 
gin Mary esteemed 1 To what use did 
the pope turn this superstition ? What 
acceleiat(>d the triumphs of the papal 
throne more than all other means 1 What 
was urged as insuring a passport to heav- 
enly felicity 1 

3. What was the first means employed 
by the papal • power to extend its influ- 
ence ? 

$ What opinions did the popes palm 
upon the people t What decrees 1 What 
circumstances enabled tliem to do this 
with facility? 

4. What was the second means employ- 
ed ? 

$ In what light were the heathen taught 
to rei;ard the [lopes 1 In what uianiier 
waa the reception of Christianity some- 
tinit.'s enforced 1 Instances 1 

5. What was a third means employed 1 
$ When did image worship take its 

rise 1 Was it rapid iu its spread 1 What 
was its tendency 1 

6. What was a fourth means employed t 
^ When did monkery take its rise ? 

What is said of the fidelity of the monks 
lothe pHpal cause? 

7. What was a fifth means employed 1 

$ (n what way did the passion for relics 
display itself 7 Mention some «if these 
relics. What order did the Uoman pontlfib 
issue, in respect to saints ? What influ> 
euce did this impart to the pontiffs 1 

8. What was a sixth means 1 

$ What power did the pontiffs claim in 
re«pf ct to sins 1 What wiis the conse- 
quenre of setting up this claim 1 

9. What was a seventh means employ- 
ed ? What is to be understood by purga- 
tory? 

^ What were the people taught on this 
Buhject 1 W^hat effect had it upon them, 
and the Roman hierarchy 7 

10. What was an eighth means employ- 
ed ? 

$ When did die Inquisidon take its rise 1 



What was its original object 1 Where 
did Innocent III. simd Inquisitors ? In 
what year 1 For what purpose 1 What 
followed 1 

13. What was the effect of this system 
of means thus adopted by the Roman 
Court, on pure religi<m ? 

J 3 Who wns the author of the Mahom- 
etan Imposture ? Who was Mahomet 1 
When, and where was he born 7 

$ From whom was he descended 1 To 
whom was the care of him entrusted ? 
Into whose service did he enter 1 To 
what was he raised by bis marria»e with 
this lady? For what was Mahomet dis- 
tin<!uiBhed ? What is guid of bis intellect- 
ual endowments 7 

1-1. To what was he early addicted! 
Where did he indulge his religious con- 
templiitions? 

$ What was the grand doctrine of Ma- 
homet 7. What is said of his revelations t 
In what book are they embodied? Of, 
how many parts does the religion of the 
Mahometans consist 7 What are some of 
thtir doctrines 7 What notions have they 
of God and angels 7 What of the resur- 
rection 7 Of the punishment of the wick- 
ed 7 What of heaven 7 What duties 
did Mahomet enjoin 7 

15. In what year did Mahomet begin to 
publish his religion 7 With what succ«'6s 7 

^ Who were lii^ii first ccmverts 7 Who 
were his only converts for 14 years 7 

16. When did Alahnmet leave Mecca 1 
Whither did he flee 7 What was this 
flight called 7 What was his success at 
Medina 7 

17. When did Mahomet begin to act as 
a civil ruler 7 When did he die 7 What 
was the success of his arms before bis 
death 7 

$ How many battles did he fight In per- 
son 7 How did he dispose of the spoil ta- 
ken in war 7 What effect had this upon 
his followers 7 What popithir doctrine did 
be teach in order to gain followers and in- 
fluence 7 What cliy did he invade 7 By 
whom inhabited 7 With whom did he 
quarter after taking it 7 What befel him 
and his companion? How long did ha 
linger 7 When did he die 7 Where was 
he buried 7 

18. What effect had the death of Ma- 
homet uiion his followers 7 What con- 
quente did they subsequently achieve 7 In 
what year did they take JerusaWm 7 

$ Who were the Saracens 7 What 
kingdom did they put an end to? In 
what vear 7 Whither did they go from 
Spain 7 What was their design 7 By 
whom were they defeated? In what 
countries were their arms afterwards tri- 
umphant 1 When did the Ottomans 
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«ifwt What were tb^ called ? What 
country did they come from 1 By whom 
converf sd 1 Whom did they conquer 1 
What emperor conceived the plao of sub- 
jugating Europe? Who subdued him? 
What faith did Tamerlane profess? 
What was his conduct towards Chris- 
tians ? What became of the Turks, after 
their defeat by Tamerlame t Who con- 
quered Constantinople 1 Of what gov- 
ernment has it since been the capital 1 In 
what countries do«s Mabometanism pre- 
vail 1 What is the number of Mahomet- 
ans supposed to be ? How are they divi- 
ded 1 What new sect has lately sprung 
ttpl 

19. What is said of the Church in the 
7th century ? What was its sute in the 
East ? West 1 What of England and 
France 1 

$ What does Milner observe 1 What 
British monarch was baptized? What 
was the aspect of things towards the close 
of the century? From what country 
were Missionaries sent ? In what coun- 
tries did they labour ? What missionary 
distinguished himself? 

90. What is said of the authority of the 
Bomanpontifis during this century ? 

91. When did the great controversy arise 
about image worship ? What is Milner's 
opinion about the pope being called anti- 
christ ? 

$ When was image worship first intro- 
duced ? When did this kind of worship 
sreatly increase? What^ events did it 
bring about ? 

32. By whom was the worship of ima- 
ges opposed? In what year? Whoop- 
posed the emperor ? 

83. What did Leo do in 730, in respect 
to images 1 

J\ WhatDappened to the officer charged 
th the emperor's commission to pull 
down the images ? What effect had this 
news at Rome ? 

84. Who succeeded Gregory 11.? 
When ? What did a council do, which 
was assembled soon after his accession ? 

85. Who succeeded Leo and Gregory 
UI.? What is said of them? 

96. Who, now was on the throne of 
France ? who was his prime minister ? 
What question did Pepin refer to the 
pope ? What was the answer } 

87. What reward did the Roman pontiff 
receive for this ? In what year ? 

88. What council was held in 787? 
Under whose auspices ? What decrees 
did it pass in favour of image worship ? 

$ Or how many bishops did this council 
consist ? By whom was this sanctioned ? 
What followed ? 

80. Bow did many view the prevailing 



oomiplions of the Cbnrcli, and the mm- 
gam claims of the court of Rome ? 

30. Who was one of the most conspini- 
ous opposers of the Church of Borne ' 
When did he begin to preach 7 When 
did he preach ? What is said of these 
Churches ? 

$ Where was Claude bom ? To whoa 
was he chaplain ? What appointment diil 
he receive from Lewis ? How does tb'a 
appear to have been providentinl 1 What , 
measures did Claude adopt to remove abu- ' 
ses ? How came he to escape the ven- 
geance of Rome ? 

31. How is the tenth centary eharacter- 
ixed? 

^ What is the testimony of Mosbeira si 
to the Roman pontiflb, who lived in this 
century ? What was the state of thinp 
in the Greek Church ? What proof caa 
you mention ? 

38. How did the eleventh centnry diHer 
ftom the tenth ? 

$ In what did the chief difference coa- 
sist ? What was the state of the eastera 
Churches ? In what country was the only 
piety which existed to be found ? What 
took place in France, in 1017 t Wbeo 
did Berengarius flourish ? What Bomiali 
doctrine did he attack ? What is to be 
understood by the doctrine of transabstaa- 
tiation ? When was it first openly adTt>- 
cated ? By whom ? Was it readily re- 
ceived ? What was the success of Bereo- 
gariusln ^is opposition to this doctrine? 
when was the belief of ft declared essen- 
tial to salvation ? By what pope ? 

33. For what is the eleventh centnry dis- 
tinguished? What attempt was made at 
reconciling the differences between these 
two divisions of the Church t What was 
theiraue? 

$ How early did Jealousies begin to ex- 
ist between these Churches ? What con- 
troversy was carried on between them 
about the middle of the ninth oentury ? 
How did it terminate ? 

DisTiNouisBBn Charactbrs. Who 
was Mahomet? Willebord? Bede? Al- 
coin ? Fascaslus Eadl)ert 1 Claude of 
Turin? Godeschalcus ? Alfred the 
Great ? Berengarius ? Ansetan 1 

PERIOD VI.— p. 86. 

For what is period L distinguisbed ? 
When did it begin? When end? 
Length ? Ask similar questions on period 
II. m. IV. V. and VL 

1. Meaning of the word Crusades t 
What did these wars arise ftom? Why 
is it proper to give some account of the 
Crusades in Ecclesiastical History 1 
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3. In what year was Jenmlem eonqaer- 
ed by the Saracens 1 Wbat privilege did 
they ffrant to Christians 1 

$ When did the passion for pilgrimage 
greatly increase 1 What reason may be 
assigned tor this 1 

3. Wben did the Turks take possession 
of Jerusalem 1 What was the conse- 
quence to pilgrims 1 

4. Who was Peter the hermit ? What 
project did he conceive t When 1 

$ With this object in view, what steps 
did Peier take 1 What was the effect of 
this harrangue upon the people 1 

5. Who was the pope at this timel 
How did he regard the proposal of Peter ? 
What was the success of the flrst enter- 
prise 1 

$ What measures did^ Urban take to 
rouse the public mind 1 With what ef- 
fect ? Who Itfd tbe first body of men be- 
longing to this expedition ? What was 
their number 1 What their character? 
What their fate 1 Who led the more dis- 
ciplined troops 1 What was their num- 
ber 1 What places did they take ? Whom 
did they vanquish 1 What was their 
number on reaching Jerusalem 1 By what 
means had they become so much dimin- 
ished 1 How long did the seige of Jerusa- 
lem last 1 Who was made king 1 How 
long did he continue so 1 

6. When did the second Crusade begin ? 
Of whom was It composed 1 Who head- 
ed it 1 Wliat was the result of this cru- 
sade t 

7. What was the state of the OrienUl 
Cbristiaris at this timel By whom was 
their distress increased 1 Who was Sala- 
din« Whatdidhedol 

8. What was the effect of Saladin*s 
coDijuest in Europe 1 Who was now 
pope 1 What sovereigns enlisted in the 
ttiird crusade 1 What was the Issue of 
this crusade 1 

9. Did auy other crusades follow 1 DM 
they succeed 1 

^ To what circumstances were tbe cru- 
sades owinff 1 How long was Europe dis- 
tracted by these enterprises 1 Bow many 
Europeans probably lost their lives In 
them 1 What became of those who sur- 
vived and continued in the east 1 

10. What were the immediate effects of 
tbe crusades, upon the religious state of the 
world 1 What, upon the power of tbe 
B.oman pontiA 1 

$ Who derived the most benefit from 
ttiese enterprises 1 How were tbe Popes, 
Cbiirches and monasteries enriched by 
Lb em 1 Wbat beneficial results flowed 
from them 1 

1 1. When did CUude labou at Turin, in 
rtaly ? 



IS. What is said of the history of this 
people, fh)m the time of Claude, 817, to 
the time of Peter Waldo t Why is their 
history involved in obscurity 1 Did they 
exist as a class distinct from the Roman 
Catholic Church 1 

13. What was tho general name given 
to these people 1 Whence was this name 
derived 1 why were they so called ? 

$ From what is the name Piedmont de- 
rived 1 Where is it situated 1 How 
bounded 1 To whom has it more recently 
been subject? What is the capital 1 
Which are some of the vallies which 
Piedmont contains ? What do the vallies 
seem to have been designed for 1 What 
other names were given to the Walden- 
ses 1 Did they possess a common charac- 
ter 1 Was the existence of such a people 
predicted in ancle it thnes 1 By whom t 
Under what name ? 

14. What is said of thefr numbers, from 
Claude, to the time of Peter Waldo? 
When did Waldo flourish 1 Who was 
he ? How awakened 1 What is said of 
his labours 1 What of his success 1 

$ Give the particulars of Waldo's being 
awakened, what did Waldo do in rela 
tion to the Scriptures 1 What, In relation 
to the errors of the Church of Rome 1 

15. How did tbe Roman c:atholics re- 

Srd Waldo's success ? What did thty 
1 When were Waldo and his fHena 
compelled to flee from Lyons 1 

16. Where did they go? What did 
they do 1 

^ Where did Waldo go ? From Dau- 
phiny whither did he fleel Where did 
he settle and die 1 In what year did hin 
death occur ? 

17. Where did many of the disciples of 
Waldo r«tire 1 What did those, in tha 
valiies of Piedmont, take with them 1 

W^ In what countries did the followers of 
aldo greatly multiply? What wu 
their number in Bohemia in 1315 ? 

18. Mow were the pope and his adher- 
ents affected by the increase of the Wal- 
denses ? What did popd Lucius do, In 
1181 ? 

19. What edict did Bdefonso publisli 
■gainst them 1 In wbat year ? 

50. What eflfect had these ? What in- 
stitution was esublished for the purpose 
of subduing them? When? and by 
whom? 

$ To whom does the Inquisition owe iti 
origin? When was Dominic bom? 
What was his character ? To what did 
the flrst inquisitors conflne their attention Is 
What Is said of it in the course of a ftw 
years? 

51. What set of people existed In great 
numbers at thie time, In Alby, in France t 
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Who were they 1 When was the Inqui- 
sition introduced here 1 How long wa« it 
at work ? VVhtit, bH«ii|es this, vnu sent 
there 1 How many perished ? 

$ Who governed this pfople, nt this 
time 1 Why did he refuse to expel Uie 
A Ibigenses 7 WhRi did ilie pope do upon 
this refusal? Wiih what was the count 
threatened 1 What did he offei 1 Was 
his submission accepted 1 What was 
done with himt What was the conduct 
of the army 1 To What numbers was the 
aruiy increased ? Wlint city was taken 7 
How many jives destroved 1 What city 
was next heseiged? Wliat contest suc- 
ceedeil ? Which parly was victorious 7 
Between what persons did an interview 
talce place 7 What was the result of it 7 
What plot was laid 7 What effect had 
the seizure of the earl of Bezierb, upon 
the iuhnbitants of Carcassone 7 How did 
they effect their escape 7 Whither did 
they flf'e 7 What followed the next day 7 

22. What was the state of the inhabit- 
ants in the vallies of Piedmont, at this 
time 7 How long did they enjoy peace 7 
What exception was there to this 7 

$ By what means were these people pro- 
tected from persecution 7 For what num- 
ber of years 7 

S3. Whither did many of the Albi^en- 
ses, during the persecution in France, flee 7 
What is said of them in Arrogon and Cata- 
lonia 7 

34. When was the Inquisition introdu- 
ced into these provinces 7 How loug was 
it continued there 7 

S5. In what other countries were the 
Waldenses persecuted 7 

36. When was the year of Jubilee first 
observed 7 By whose order 7 What did 
he promise 7 

$ How was the invitation received by 
the people 7 What benefit did the pontiff 
receive 7 When was the experiment re- 
peated 7 

27. When did the Papal power reach its 
height 7 Who was pope at this time 7 By 
what means did that power, from this 
time, gradually decline? What Wtis the 
chara^er of Boniface VI IL 7 What ar- 
rogant claims did he set up 7 

38. What was the first thing which 
seemed to set a limit 1 1 the usurpation of 
the pope of Rome 7 

$ How did Boniface treat Philip 1 

39. What measures did Philip adopt 1 
How T^as Roniface treated 7 What betel 
him in consequence of this treatment 7 

31). When was the papal residence re- 
moved 7 By whom 7 To what place 7 
How long did it continue at Avignon 7 
What wastba eflbet of this change upon 
Iw Soman Bed 7 



31. What is meant by the great i 
schism 7 When did it occur 7 To whr 
year did the Church have two or thre 
|)opes al a time 7 Consequence of these 
differences 1 

$ Who was the pontiff elected at Roir' 
during this time 7 Who at Avipnon' 
Which of thcKe was the lawful {Kipe' 
What is said of the distress occasioned by 
this difference 7 What was the eflSect upo: 
religiun-7 What is said of the cierg} ? 
Effect upon the papal |iower ? How du\ 
even the common people regard thepnpe ? 1 

33. When did John Wickliffe riie ? 
What is said of his writings, preacbinf, 
&c. against popery 7 What did he pre- 
pare the way for 7 

$ Wher« was Wiclsllffe born 1 When ? 
For what was he disiingnished 7 What 
roused his indignation 7 What did \ft 
comtnence doing 7 How was he trear'ii 
by the Archbishopof (;anterbury ? Wea: 
strong measures did Wickliffe adnj^! 
Hi)W was he retorted upon? Wbui, 
where, and how, did he die 7 

33. What is said of his followers after 
his death 7 What were they calletl ? 

$ Wha' was the origin of the term Lol- 
lard 7 What is the opinion of the tnn»- 
lator of Mosheim 7 * 

34. How were the followers of Wickliffe 
treated 7 What distinguished man suSft- 
ed death 7 Why was Cobham particular 
ly obnoxious to the Catholic parrv - 
What eWon did the liing make to indticp 
him to renounce his errors 7 W^hat n» 
Coliham's reply 7 What is said of t« 
escape after his condemnation 7 Whro 
was he taken 7 How was he mutdered t 

35. By what means did the writines of 
Wickliffe reach Bohemia ? What distin- 
guished man was converted by theoi ? 
What was his succiiss in convertiu; 
others 7 

H6. How was the archbishop of Prague 
affected by the conduct o( Hues? To 
whom did the archbishop apt>eaJ 7 What 
did the pope do 7 How did Unas treat iL^ 
summons 7 

$ What farther steps did the archbislK'p 
take? What were the efiects of xhtse 
measures 7 

37 When was the council of Constance 
held 7 What was it« object 7 Was tliit 
object accomplished 7 Who were coa- 
demned by this council 7 How aa4 
when did they suffer 7 

$ Of whom did this council consist i 
How many, at this time, laid claim to t** 
papal chair ? What measures did t.' 
court adopt in relation to these |topr«^ 
How came Huss to ap|»ear before the a<^? 
cii 7 Who gave him a pledge of safety 
What is said of hie birth, education, inf 
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•Is ftnd talents? Why waa Jerome also 
died to appear 1 Wiiy did he not volun- 
tarily ' appear ? Wbat measures were 
adopted to compel bimi What was the 
fate of these worthy men ? Uow did the 
former meet his Aite ? Ilow the latter 1 

38. What was the efff ct of these moi^ 
ders in Bohemia 1 



PERIOD VIL-p. 107. 



For what is Period I. distinguished 1 
When did it commence 1 When end t 
^?>J!? l.,^"^ similar questions on Peri- 
od 1. II. IIL IV. V. VI. ind VII.. 

1. When did the reformation '">^' 



39. Who was the intrepid leatler of the ™«'»f ^ 1 fhrough whose instrumentality 1 
Bohemians 1 How many did be assem- .,} ^ "^^^K^^Kl ***** " *^*n ^ Whew 
"• - — ^*a « spread 1 What effect had it upon 



ble ? When 1 What were his followers 
called 1 Where did he die 1 What suc- 
cess had be ? 

^ What is said of the Churches and re^ 
ligious tiouses in Bohemia at this time 1 



EuropeY " " "" "^ " ""^ 

2. What was the religious state of tha 
world at this time 1 "* 

3. Were there any circumstances at thia 



What did Ziska, in reference to these 7 **"« favourable to a reformation 7 What 
What success bad he against the emperor 1 ^5* Jljf ^"' » 



On his death bed,, what order did he 
give 7 

40. Hdw were his followers divided af- 
ter bis death 7 Did they agree 7 Wbat 
did the papal party yield to them in 
1443 7 ' 

41. Who were the United Brethren? 



$ Wben was the newer of the Roman 
pontiff at its height r What circumiitan- 
ces before mentioned combined to lessen 
his mnuence 7 

4. Wbat was a second fltvourable cir* 
cumstance 7 

' What is said of the Uves and conduct 



Wben were they united into a society 7 ^^ ^f clergy 7 Wbat of the monidsb or 

Where? **T L. 

$ Wbat was their number 7 Who Join- ^ ^' *V»' was a third Aivourable circom- 

ed them 7 What sufferings were ihey "^°5f,J 

cnllftd t*) experience 7 Under what prince, ^a^ uT^ '*** "* **^ printing discov^ 

did Micy eigoy more peace 7 Wbat num- ?g? * .^^ ^^ "'® consequence ? 

beror coagresations bad they in Bohemia ^Y P?"HF^ disMnguished aaa patron 

in 15007 Wbat was their fortune, from of»eanilng7 What literary men removed 

this time to the Reformation 7 For what £ Italy, about 1453 7 On wbat account ? 

purpose did they write to Luther 7 What "£^ did tbcy employ themselves 7 Wbat 

was bis reply 7 «pect n»d the revival of learning upon reli- 

42. When was the art of printing dia- t ' ^^ad science flourished, would 
covered 7 What was its effect 7 Rome have gained such an ascendency ? ' 

43. To wbat year were the Waldenses **• What was a fourth favourable ci^ 
in the vallles of Piedmont exempt from cumstance? 

persecution 7 $ ^ow far did those among whom this 

$ Wbat excepUon was there to this? ««vicUon prevailed, extend their views 1 

" Vhat valley was visited by persecution 7 *\?y.!^e'« ^^^ views so limited 7 



By whom 7 A t wbat season of the year 7 
Give some of the particulars. 
44. In wbat year were the Waldenses, 



7. What was the immediate occasion of 
the reformation 7 

'i Upon what did the doctrine of indul- 



in the south of France, and in the Tallies 5?"^ proceed ? Wbat can you relate of 

of Piedmont, visited by persecution 7 JJ« «>""» of these indulgences 7 How did 

How lung did it conUnue 7 Who was the H?^. vncea of these indulgences vary ? 

author of it 7 what was the price of remitting a false 

$ What valley in the south was the seat 2*^** », J^' robbina 7— for burning a 

of this inhuman persecution 7 What did no«8e?— for murdering a layman T-a 

the inhabitants do when apprised of their clergyman 7 What of the extent of their 

approach? How many ehildnm were ■*!« before and after the Reformation 7 

auffocated with their mothers 7 What did <^- ^^ whom was the sale of indulgen- 

others to avoid suffocation 7 Wbat valley «» entmsied in Saxony ? When did Te^ 

was next visited? What is said of the 1^ ^fP^ ^«ro ? Near what dtyl 

persecution of the vallies of PiedmontJ J^ow did he proceed ? 

DiSTIKOUlSHID 

was Peter the I 

Thomas Becket 7 .^.«..t,. . »«^«. ». ,. ^. 

con 7 Thomas Aquinas 7 Boniface VIIl 7 ^% nobleman. 

JohnWickiiffe? Lord Cobham ? John 9- Whoseattention did TetaePs conduct 

Iluas? JeroBMorPngnef JotanZiika? *^"fi^ ^^^ ^w UM^ft aiQplojr- 

neat V 



the vallies of Piedmont 7 '^VW^*^ ^^ proceed 7 

an CBAaAcraas. Who ^.V J^ '^^'*™ T" *** employed? What 

hermit 7 Peter Waldo ? "*** *.V*?^®^ ***** number of souls be bad 

It? Dominic? Roger Ba "^^^J, *«*«"• «lw "tory of Tetael, and 
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QUESTIONS. 



10 To what inVMtigntion Wfts Luther tinguished ? When did he take an cpai 
led by this sale of indulgences ? What stand afcainst the sale of indulgences? To 
was the result 1 When did he publish what did his efforts, and those of oUiere, 
the errors ofthe Church of Rome 1 What lead 1 
was this the commencement of 7 SO. What did Fckiuado on his defeat 

^ Where was Luther bom 1 Jn ^hai 
yearl What is said of his father ? Whefe 
was Luther educated 1 What circum- 
stance diverted him IVom the study of the 
lawl Where did Luther retire 1 To 
what WIS his conversion owing ] What 
was his character as a teacher and preach- 
er 1 What is said of his temper 1 What 
of his ardour 7 ,, ._ 

11. How were the propositions of Lu- 
ther received abroad 1 What course did 
Tetzeltakel . ^ ^ .i.. 

12. What effect for a time, had this 
controversy upon Leo X.? What sum- 
mons did heat length ""d »o Luther 7 
To whom did Luther appeal 1 What did 
the elector do 1 , ^ u . . 

13 Wlmt was the result of the inter- 
view between l.uther and CaJelan 1 To 
whom did Luther iippean ,^ , . 

& What is said of the fitness of Cajetan 
or such a business 1 H ow d id the cardin- 



a^trcat" Luther r Why' did Luther flee 
* In what manner 1 



in Ids dispute with LuUierl Wliat bull 
did Leo iltsue ? 

31. What steps did Lutfaertuke, on re 
ceivin{{ this rash sentence ? 

$ What was the language of these in- 
dependent measures 7 HolV did the pope 
retort 1 

22. When did Maximilian I. diel Wbo 
succeedvd him 7 Of what did Leo re- 
mind Charles 7 

23. What course did Charles adopt? 
Why a middle course 7 To what did be 
consent? What did he refuse? What 
measures did he take to bring Luther be- 
fore n diet 7 In what year ? 

$ What is a diet 7 Of wliat did it take 
cognizance 7 On what aecouut wtre 
the frVtids of Luther concerned ? From 
whom did he receive ussurances of pro- 
tection 7 What took place on Luther's 
arrival at Wormx 7 llow was Luther re- 
ceived by the people 7 

24. Before the diet, how did Luther i 



ftomAUK8burg7 In what manner 7 quit himself 7 What efforts were made m 

14 How did Leo attempt to remedy his subdue him 7 WiUi what effect ? Wfaai 

error, in appointing Ciyetan to treat with was the sentence passed upon him by the 

Luther 7 , .. ,, ^, ^^*^^J , .. ^ • . ^ 

^ •• «*'»--* • »•«- 25. Luther being now in danger, bj 



Who was Mlltltzl What Were his 
Qualifications for his business 7 What did 
Lei» do to gain the favour of Frederick? 
How was it received 7 

15. How was the conference between 
Luther and Miltits conducted 7 How did 
it result'' 

What were Luther's views, on the 



what means was he preserved 7 

^ How did Luther like the plan 7 Hotr 
was it executed 7 

26. How was Luther employed in coe* 
flnement 7 
$ How were the friends of Luther af- 

,. fected by his sudden disappearanre T 

■u£iect of a reformation? What is said What were their suspicions ? Iluw wu 
ofthe submissive letter which Luther Luther treated 7 

wrote to the |iope 7 What was the end of 27. Who now to4»k the lead in the Re- 
Tetzel 7 formntion 7 How did he manage 7 Wiir 

16 By what means was the prospect of did Luther leave his place of conceaJ- 
a reconciliation overcast 7 Wlio was the ment 7 

napal champion 7 Whom did he challenge 28. What happy consequences resuhed 
to dispute with him 7 Who was Carol- from Luiher*s reappearance 7 The fraUii- 
gli^^tf cation of what work greatly coniiibuted 

^ Who was Eckius 7 Why did he pre- to the Keformadon 7 



sent this challenge 7 What was the result 
of the dispute 7 . « „ 

17. What did Ecklu» next do 7 How 
did he apiiekr in controversy with Lu- 
ther? 

IP. What distinguished man was pres- 



^ What other publication soon foliov- 
ed ? What was the effect 7 

29. When did Leo die ? By whom was 
be succeed' d 7 What was Adrian^s char- 
acter 7 What were his sentiiiientr , in re- 
spect to (he Reformation? What 



ent at this dispute 7 What effect had it sures did he adopt against Luther 7 

- ' '^ What confessions did Adrian make, io 

respect to the stare f>f the ( 'atliolic i hurrh ' 
Wl.at did he profe;«s himself wiiiug ic 
do? 

30. How long did Adrian live? Br 
whom was he succeeded 7 What wu 



'Unon him? 

*^ \Um old was Melnncthon 7 What is 
««id of his tahiitH ? In what respects did 
he differ from l.ulher 7 

n. What farther support did the cause 
of the reformation receive, in 1519 7 



^ Who was Zuinglitts, and for what dia- Clement's character? What measurts 
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,1 did he take against Luther 1 Why did 
I not the diet comply with his wishes f 
H $ Wlint was thti result of the transac- 

tion.t of the diet, at Nuremburg 1 What 
, opinion did they express ? 
(, 31. What countries nbout this time 

adopted the Reformed religion 1 

$ Who took the lead in propagating the 
principles of the Reformers in Sweden ? 
By whom was he assisted 1 Who second- 
i ed his efforts? Who took the lead in 
Denmark ? By whom was he invited in- 
I to Denmark ? What was the character of 
^ the king f Why did he wish a reforma- 
tion 1 When did the news of the Refonna- 
I tiim reach Hungary 1 By whom was it 
I carried thither ? When did it reach Prus- 
sia ? By what means 1 How early were 
any favourably inclined to the Reforma- 
tion in France ? What distinsuitjhed per- 
son promoted that cause 1 What contri- 
buted 10 forward the work ihi're 1 

32. Between whom did a dispute arise, 
about this time? What was the subject 
of controversy ? What was the conse- 
quence ? 

$ What were Luther's opinions about 
transubdtantiation ? What did he adopt, 
in place of this ? What do you uiiderstaiid 
by ctfnsnbstantiation ? What opinions 
did Ziiinglius and < 'nrolstadt adopt ? How 
did Luther act in this dispute ? To what 
did his obstinacy lead ? What title did 
the foUowf rs of Zuinglius assume ? At 
bia death, what did they adopt ? 

33. What was the state of 6ermf*J>y 
about 1524? On what account? What 
occasioned the most disturbance ? Who 
were the peasants? By whom were they 
led? To what did he pretend? How 
many lives were sacrificed in this war? 
What effect had it upon the Reforma- 
tion ? 

$Who were the leaders in the war? 
Under what influence did they claim to 
act ? What was their conduct ? How 
did Luther regard them ? What measures 
did the German princes adopt? What 
WHS the rtfsult ? 

34. During these tronbles, what fViend 
of the Reformation died ? By whom was 
he succeeded ? What part did John act, 
in relation to the Reformation ? 

^ In what rnspects did Frederick and 
Job.i differ ? What measures did the latter 
adopt to establish the Lutheran Church ? 

35. When did the diet of Spires assem- 
ble ? By whom was it convened ? 

36. Why were the fears of the reform- 
ers excited ? 

37. Who presided at this diet ? What 
did he recommend ? Why ? What was 
the decision of the diet ? 

$ How did tbia deciainn affect the frlenda 



of the Reformation ? How their de- 
mies? 

3H. What circumstance however, soon 
darkened the prospi^ctsof the Reformers? 
What followed the reconciliation between 
Charles and the pope? What decision 
did this diet adopt ? 

39. How was this decision received by 
the Reformers ? What did several of the 
Reformed princes do ? Who were th««e 
princes ? By what name were they and 
their friends, after this, called ? 

How did the emperor treat the messen- 
ger, who dHlivered the protest? What 
upon this, did the Protestants resolve to 
do ? By what circumstance were their 
proceedings suspended ? On hearing of 
the intended diet, wliat did they agree 
upon ? 

40. Wbnt was this diet called? When 
was it held ? What was its object ? 

41. What previously did the emperor 
require, at the hand of Luther? What 
is this summary of doctrine called ? 

$ Ky whom was Luther aaMsted 1 By 
whom was it completed ? What is said 
of this confession ? 

42. What effect had this confession at 
first, upon the diet ? What bones did the 
Protestants thence indulge? What was 
the final decision of the emperor? 

$ What remonstrance was, at the same 
time presented ? By whom was it drawn 
up ? What means were adopted to refute 
the Protestant doctrines set forth in the 
confession ? Who replied ? 

43. What, on the breaking up of the 
diet, was deemed necessary by the Protest- 
ants ? What, therefore, did they do? 
'Jo whom did they resolve to apply for as^ 
sistance ? 

44. What effect had these propositiona 
on the emperor ? What peace did be con- 
clude with the Protestants ? What Indu- 
ced himto do this ? When was the peace 
concluded ? What were its provisions ? 

45. What event distinguished the year 
1533 ? What became of them ? . 

^What was their profened object? 
Were ihey cruelly ueated ? How did the 
reformers regard the proceedings of the 
Anabaptists ? How did they suffer from 
the papists? « 

40. What Joyful event occurred during 
these troubles ? Through whose influ- 
ence ? Why did Henry abandon the pa- 
pal cause ? In what year ? 

^ What was the character of Henry ? 
How hnd he shewed his opposition to the 
ReforniatioM ? What title did he receive 
as a reward, from the pope ? Whv did 
U enry wish a divorce from his wife f To 
what other person had he become attach- 
ed ? To whom did be apply for a divorce ? 
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Why did the pope hMltate ? What was 
bis final declsioii 1 Wbom did Henry 
next consult 1 At whose suggestion ? 
What was the decision of the universi- 
ties 1 How did Henry receive the decision 
of the pope f What was the result T 

47. What was the progress of the Re- 
fbrmation in Encland, during the life of 
Henry 1 What were the principal altera- 
tions that took place 1 

^ What distinguished man sreatly aided 
the cause of the Reformation in England 1 
What was his first measure 1 To what 
did he next direct his attention 1 What is 
said of the monasteries 1 What was the 
result of Cranmtr's visitation of them 1 
How many were destroyed 1 What t>ene- 
fit did the Iting receive ? What followed, 
in respect to the larger monasteries ? Hew 
many were destroyed between 1537 and 
15391 What did the pope do, when he 
lieard ot these proceedings ? When did 
Henry die ? In respectto what points was 
there a reform durins his reigu 1 What 
remained untouched 1 

48. When did John Calvin forsake the 
fellowship of Rome 1 When did he settle 
at Geneva ? How did he advance tlie 
cause of the Reformation 1 Of what form 
of Church government was be the author? 
What are those who i^ree with him in 
sentiment called 1 

a Where was Calvin bornl When? 
ere was he at first settled 1 After for- 
saking the fellowship of Rome, where dirt 
he openly appear as an advocate of the 
Reformation 1 How were he and others 
treated by the king? Who protected 
them? Whither did Calvin retire? What 
did he here publish ? To whom did he 
dedicate the work ? What was the design 
of the work ? Whither did he next re- 
move ? How came he to stop at Geneva ? 
What befel him there ? Whv ? Where 
did Calvin now go ? When did he return 1 
Wben did his death occur ? What insti- 
tntion did he establish at Geneva ? By 
whom was he assisted ? What is said of 
Calvin as a reformer ? What was Scali- 
ger's opinion of him? What Churches 
adopted his confession of faith ? What 
Btam attaches itself to Calvin ? What is 
said of his conduct in the aflalr of Serve* 
tns? 

40. Did the peace of Nuremberg put the 
religious world at rest ? How was it sup- 
posed this could be done ? What did 
Charles V. do in order to convene a coun- 
cil? I'o what did the pope, at length, 
agree ? Why was not a council con- 
vened ? 

SO. Who succeeded Clement VII. ? 
What measures did he uke in reference 
to a council 1 At whose solicitation? 



Did the Pfotesftaikts of Gennanj asree to 
it? 

51. What conference did Charles order 1 
Why ? When was it held ? Who were 
engaged in the dispute ? What was the 
result? 

52. What council did Paul now desisn 
to assemble ? Was this agreeable to the 
Protestants ? How was Charles V. affect- 
ed by the resistance of the Protestants ? 

53. In what year did Luiber die? 
Where ? 

$ What was the state of things, at this 
time ? What lesson was taught tlie friends 
of the reformation by his deatli ? How 
did Luther appear in the close of life ? 
What was his great defect ? In what re- 
spects ^as he fitted for the work naagoei 

54. When did the council of Trent com- 
mence ? What dJd it publish abroad ? 

Of whom was this council compoeed ? 
What was its professed object ? To what 
was it chiefly attentive ? What decisioss 
did it promulgate ? 

55. What course did the Protestant 

Srinces take, in reference to this council ! 
low, in consequence, were they treated 
by the emperor ? What great battle was 
fought ? Which party was victorious ? 
Who were taken prisoners ? 

56. How was the papal party affected by 
this defeat of the Protestants ? What did 
Charles now require of the Protestants ? 
What broke up the council of Trent for a 
time? 

57. How did Charles attempt to settle 
difficulties himself ? What was the In- 
terhn ? rWhich party was pleased with 
it? 

^ Which cause did the Interim favour? 
What did it contain ? What did it allow 
to Protestants? Under what condi- 
tions ? 

56. What measures did the reformeis 
adopt, in 1548 ? What was Melancthoo*s 
opinion about the Interim ? How was 
this opinion received? Between whoss 
did it produce a schism ? 

^ What does Mosheim say of tkis 
schism ? Why was it not taken advan- 
tage of by the pope and emperor 1 

59 When did Paul die ? Who succeed- 
ed him ? When was the council of Treat 
assembled? When did it finally close? 
How many sessions had it held? 

6U. What had become of the elector of 
Saxony and the landgrave of Hesse? 
Who had endeavoured to eflTect their re- 
lease ? What designs was Charles now 
forming agnimtt the liberty of 6«irmany ? 
What did Maurice do ? What did he ac- 
complish ? 

61. What treaty did the emperor coi- 
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elude with the Protestants 1 What more 
did he promise ? 

What were some of the provisions of 
this treaty 1 

62. When did the emperor fulfil his 
proiiiii>e? When did the diet meetl 
What treaty was here formed 1 What did 
it terminate 1 What did it secure to the 
Protestants 1 

§ When was this memorable act passed 1 
Wliat did it provide 1 

DisTiNanisHKD Characters. Who 
was Leo X. 1 John Tetzei ? Martin Lu- 
ther 1 John Eclciusl Andrew Carol- 
stadt? Cardinal CaJeUnT Charles Mil- 
titz 1 Philip Melancthon 1 Ulric Zuin- 
gliusl Deslderus Erasmus 1 Frederick 
the Wise 1 John, elector of Saxony 1 
Charles V.I Martin Bucerl JohnCEco- 
lampudius 1 Peter Martyr 1 John Cal- 
vin? Theodore Beza ? 

PERIOD VIIL 

For what is Period I. distinguished 1 
When did it begin 1 When end ? Length 1 
Ask similar questions on Periods II. III. 
IV. V VL VII. VIIL 

L Prom what year may be dated the es- 
tablishment of religion 1 Why 1 

S. What rountrif^s continued their adhe- 
sion to the Roman PontiflTI What coun- 
tries became Protestant 1 What it said of 
Germany 1 Of Switzerland 1 Of France 1 

3. How have Christians been divided 
since the Reformation? Under what 
beads will they be considered ? 

4. How did the Roman church feel, in 
view of her losses by reason of the Re- 
formation ? What did she do to sustain 
and restore her power ? 

5. What was the first means adopted by 
her ? Who formed the order of Jesuits ? 
When? 

^ On forming the plan of the order, to 
whom did Loyola submit it ? Why did 
not Paul sanction it ? What removed his 
scruples ? What privileges were granted 
the order ? Were the Jesuits faithftil to 
their trust ? Did they increase rapidly ? 
By what means did they forward the de- 
signs of the court of Rome ? What was 
the government of the order? Who was 

E laced at the head of it? What power 
ad he ? Where did the Jesuits go ? 
How did they difl^r ftom other orders? 
What professions did they follow ? Why ? 
What is said of them before the end of the. 
]6th century ? Were they known to one 
anotiier ? Were they susoected by others ? 
6 What was a second means employ- 
ed ? 
$ Who were the chief actors in this at- 
19* 



tempt f Who most distinguishod him- 
- self ? What is Xavier calidd ? In what 
country did he first labour ? In what year ? 
With. what success? To what country 
did he next proceed ? What wta his suc- 
cess in Japan ? What happened to him 
on his voyage to China ? in what year 
was this? Who succeeded him in the 
work In China ? What success had Ricci ? 
In what other countries, in the east, were 
missionary labours performed ? What is 
SHid of Abyssinia ? Of South America ? 
What other measures did the popes adopt 
to forward their designs ? What was the 
first establishment of this kind called ? 
By whom founded ? In what vear ? 
What were some of its objects ? What 
otlier establishments can you mention ? 
Where were these established ? In what 
year? 

7. What was a third means employed ? 
$Wasa Reformation essential ? Who 

were conscious of this ? How was it at- 
tempted ? 

8. What was a fourth means employed ? 
Was the persecution of the Protestants 
extended and cruel ? 

6 What engine of persecution was 
chiefly used in Italy ? Why did the Wal- 
denses generally escape during the Re- 
formation? When did the persecution 
take place in Calabria? Where is this 
country ? What is said of the persecu- 
tions in other parts of Italy ? ui what 
years did the inhabitants of the vailiesof 
Piedmont suflTer greatly ? By what means f 
By whose orders were they invaded ? 

What is said of the sufiTerings of the 
people of the Netherlands ? flow did 
Charles V. treat them? How many suf- 
fered during his reign ? Who succeeded 
Charles ? What did he do ? Whom did 
he send (torn Spain ? How many sulfer- 
ed by means of the Duke of Alva ? What 
is said of the persecutions in Spain ? How 
long had the inquisition been established 
in that country, before Philip took up his 
residence there ? What directiqns did he 
give to the ofiicers of that institution ? 
What is an auto de fe ? Did Philip re- 
quire one to take place? How did he 
conduct himself on the occasion ? What 
eflect had Philip*s severity, together with 
his laws ? When was war commenced 
upon the Protestants in Germany ? By 
whom ? Who interposed for their relief? 
When? In what battle did Gustavut 
Adolphus fall ? Was the contest continu- 
ed ? How long ? What treaty ended it ? 
When was this treaty made ? What did 
it secure to the Lutherans? In what 
other country did the Roman Catholics en- 
deavour to re-establish their dominion ? 
What were the Protestants in that country 
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eaUed? Whence wu thli tenn derived 1 
What ii said In Period VII. Bee. 31, of the 
introduction of ProtesUntiam into France, 
and the opposition made to it by Francis 
1. 1 Who succeeded Francis 1. 1 How 
did be treat them 1 What attempt did 
Charles IX. make to cut them off 1 What 
year was this 1 What plot was formed at 
this time by Charles 1 When was it de- 
signed to put it into execution 1 What 
was the day called 1 What was the con- 
duct of Charles and his mother 1 How 
many were massacred in Paris 1 Did the 
massacre extend to other places 1 How 
many suffered? Did the Huguenots at 
Uni resist ? Why not 1 Who, at length, 
rallied them ? How many years did their 
Buffrrings continue 1 How many suffered 
during this time 1 Who ascended the 
throne in 1503 ? How .did he shew his 
regard for the Protestants 1 What privile- 
ges did the Edict of Nantes give to them 1 
What wapthe fate of Henry for his kind- 
ness ? Did the Huguenots from this time 
itourish 1 Who, however, hated and oppo- 
sed them 1 Who revoked the Edict of 
Nantes ? In what year 1 What was the 
consequence of this revocation 1 

9. Were the means employed by the 
court of Rome to regain her power, suffi- 
cient to effect the object 1 

10. What causes have contributed to 
lessen her authority 1 

$ Did the Roman Catholics long hold 
their religious power in China, Japan, 
dec.? Wliy were they banished? Did 
the pontiffs enjoy peace at home ? What 
countries did they Inse ? What in said of 
their losses in Naples, Sardinia, Portugal, 
and Spain? By what means was the 

E)wer of the popes lessened in France ? 
ut what event more than all others tend- 
ed to abridge the power of Rome ? To 
what was this event owing ? When did 
the French Revolution occur ? What led 
to this Revolution ? What efiect had it 
upon the papol power ? What is said of 
the clergy in France, at the beginning of 
the revolution ? what was their num- 
ber ? What their revenue ? What be- 
came of these clergy and their revenue 
and convents ? What, on the estnblish- 
ment of government in France, was de- 
clared to be the Aindamental law of the 
constitution? By whom was this con- 
firmed ? How did Napoleon regard the 
pope? What did he compel him to do in 
1804 ? How did he treat him four years 
after this ? What stUI Airtber tended to 
abridge the power of the Roman hierar- 
chy ? To whom is the world indebted for 
the abolition of the Inquisition ? What 
country lias recently attempted to sustain 
hi 



11. What are the present dominions of 
the pope ? How many square miles do 
they contain ? How many inhabitants T 
What is tlie number of his ecclesiastical 
subjects ? Where are they found ? What 
countries are entirely papal ? What coun- 
tries nearly so? How many Catholics 
has Switzerland ? England ? Where are 
others found ? 

12. In what year was the Greek Cbuich 
established? What great event took 
plac« at this time? 

13. To what time, from the above date, 
was the Greek church much depreasHl i 
What causes tended to this state qf de- 
pression ? 

14. When was tlie empire of the Greeks 
overthrown? By whom? What has 
been the state of the Greek Church 
since? 

15. When did the Russian Church sepa- 
rate from the Greek Church ? Did they 
break communion with each other? 
What efft>ct bad this upon the latter? 
Where are heirpeople now found ? 

Have any efiorts been made to restore 
the Greek Church to the faith and fellow- 
ship of Rome? With what effect? What 
does the Greek Church still deny? Who 
is the head of this Church ? By whom is 
'he elected? By whom confirmed ? What 
othe> patriarchs are there ? What ia their 
standing? What doctrines does the 
Greek Church hold ? What do they deny ? 
Do they use pictures in their worship? 
How many sacraments do they admii T 
What further can you say of their belief 
and worship ? 

16. What is known of the introduction 
of Christiantty into Russia, and of its 
state before the year J5H9 ? What patri- 
arch was at this time created ? 

$ About what time was Christianity in- 
troduced into Russia ? By whom? What 
was its success at this time ? 

17. What took place in respect to the 
condition of the Ruraian Church on the 
accession of Peter the Great? What 
measures did he adopt? What ia its 
present state ? 

Whom did Peter tolerate ? With what 
exception ? Whom did he place at the 
bead of the Church ? What else did he 
do? 

18. With what Church does the Busaian 
Church agree in doctrine ? What ia said 
of her piety ? Clergy ? People ? 

$ What does the Russian Church re- 
tain ? Number of itir members? Num- 
ber of its clergy ? How are they paid ? 
State of religion ? What other denomina- 
tions are found in Russia? Number of 
persons who profess Christianity in the 
east ? By what nanea are they known ? 
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Which is the mdst interesting branch T 
What says Dr. Buchanan of tbem 1 

]9. Under what two divisions majr 
Protestants be considered 1 

30. IVfao are the Lutherans 1 Where 
are they chiefly to be found ? 

$ What is the probable number of Lu- 
therans in the world 1 

21. When do the Lutherans date the rise 
of their Church ? When was it establish - 
«d1 

$ What is the standard of faith of the 
JLiUtheran Church t What are the princi- 
pal doctrines of this confession 1 How do 
they differ from the Caiviiiists on the sub- 
ject of the bread and wine in the sacra- 
ment of the supper ? What kind of elec- 
tion do they maintain ? In their worship 
-what forms do they retain fVom the Roman 
Catholics ? Who is the head of the Lu- 
theran Church in the respective countries 
where it is the established religion ? 
What are Consistories 7 What officers 
have theyl. What form of government 
prevails in Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
-wayt What power have tlie biishopsi 
What are they called fti Denmark and 
Sweden 1 In Germany ? In the United 
States 1 

33. How long had the Lutherans been 
exempted from persecution 1 

^ What was the effect of these contro- 
yersies in Germany 1 Who united about 
the middle of the 17th century to produce 
a reformation in religion 1 Who was 
their leader 1 What were they called? 
What is said of their success ? What is 
^ said of the last half century 1 What of 
some of the most distinguished theologians 
and professors 1 Who was the founder of 
the liberal system 1 How did he regard 
the Scriptures 1 The account of the crea- 
tion 1— the writings of the apostles ? 
What is said of the followers of Semler 1 

33. Are there many Lutherans however, 
who still maintain their integrity 1 In 
what countries ? What efforts are they 
now making 1 

Who are the Swedenborginns 1 When 
and where Was Swedenborg born 1 For 
what was he early dii>tineuiBhed 1 What 
Church did he form ? - Where are branch- 
es of this Church to be found ? What is 
■aid of the theology of Swedenborg ? 
What did he pretend 1 What does he 
' deny 1 What maintain 1 What do his 
followers use in worship? What is said 
of the diess of their ministers ? 

34. To whom was ihe title " Reformed" 
originally applied ? How is the term em- 
ployed in this work ? 

35. Under this title, the history of What 
denominations will be given ? 

86. Who are the Calvinists 1 
19*» 



$ What are the doctrines which chiefly 
distinguish the Calvinists from other 
sects ? What are tbev sometimes called ? 
What was the form of Church government 
laid down by Calvin ? What is the Word 
derived from ? What is meant by a Ses- 
sion ? Presbytery ? Synod ? General 
Assembly ? What is said of appeals ? 

37. Whose sentiments did the Swiss 
Churches adopt 1 After Zuinglius' death, 
what did they become ? Did they em- 
brace all Calvin's views? Where, at 
length, did Calvinism prevail ? 

$ What was the difference between Zu- 
ingtius and Calvin, touching church gov 
crnment ? The bread and Wine in the sa- 
crament ? Admission to the ordinances ? 
Decrees ? Excommunication ? > 

38. In what catechism Were the princi' 
pies of Calvinism embodied ? Do all Cal- 
vinists agree in doctrine and discipline? 
What is said of the Protestant churches 
of Holland, Poland, and Hungary ? Of 
England ? Of the Bi»hemians and Mora- 
vians ? Of France and Scotland ? 

39. To what did the differences between 
the Lutherans and Calvinists lead 1 In 
these contro verifies, which party triumph^ 
ed? 

$ How do Lutherans and Calvinists dif- 
fer as to the sacraments ?— asto decrees ? 
— as to Catholic rites and ceremonies ? 

30. What is said of divisions among 
the Reformed Churches during the I6th 
century ? What trials did they experi^ 
ence? 

31. What schism arose at the opening 
of the 1 7th century ? Who was the author 
of it ? Who was Arminius ? 

What was the notion of Arminius on 
the subject of predestination ? Of the 
atonement ? Of depravity ? Of grace ? 
Of perseverance ? 

33. When did Arminius die ? Who had 
embraced his doctrines before this ? Who 
opposed them 't 

33. What success had his scheme after 
his death ? Between whom did a contro- 
versy arise ? How was it conducted ? 
Who interposed ? What Synod was call- 
ed ? When ? What was its object ? 

34. Of whom did this Synod consist 1 
What did the Arminians claim ? What 
did the Calvinists reply? What course 
did the Calvinists take? 

35. What were the consequences of the 
decision of the Synod of Dort, in respect 
to the Arminians? Was the decisiim 
popular ? At a subsequent period, how 
were they treated ? Into what countries 
did the doctrines of Arminius extend ? 

How were they treated in Holland? 
Who was beheaded ? Through whose in- 
■tramentaUty ? What is said of Orotius, 
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and others 1 After the death of Maurice, 
what took place ? How many churches 
and pastors did thev number 1 

36. What is said of the prevalence of 
Arminianipm in subsequent periods 1 
Through whose influence did it spread in 
England 1 

37. What is said in Period VH. Sec. 46 
and 47, about the Reformation in Eng- 
land by Henry VIII. ? Wlien did it com- 
mence? Wlien did Henry die? Who 
succeeded him ? How' did he regard the 
Keformatioii ? 

38. Wlint now toolt place in rnspnct to 
the Severe laws which h:<d been enacted 
during Henry's relgii against Protesiants ? 
What two exiles, among others, returned 
to Knirlnnd ? 

What is meant by the bloody statute ? 
When was it passed ? What was its de- 
sign ? What did ii enact ? What was 
Ihe consequence of this statute ? 

39. Wliu, at this time, were the promo- 
ters of the £efurwatiou ? Who opposed 
It? 

Was there contention between these 
parties ? What did the friends of the He- 
formation purpose to do ' What were the 
views of the opposite party ? Which pre- 
vailed ? 

40. What was done soon after the king's 
coronation ? What book was comi>o8ed 
and sent to the Churches ? 

What is a Homily ? Whose work was 
the Book of Homilies ? Why was such a 
work nt'ce^sary ? ' 

41. How many injunctions were ordered 
to be prorlaimed and executed by the bish- 
ops ? What did these injunciions relate 
to? Wliat bishops would not comply? 
What was done with them ? 

42. What is a Liturgy ? What is said 
of it-^ revision and esiablishmeni ? 

When was the Lituryy of the Church 
of England first composed ? In what 
year of king Edward was it established » 
When was It revised ? What alterations 
did it undergo ? What is said of it in the 
reign of Mary ? What, in the reign of 
Elizabeth ? 

43. Did the Liturgy give satisfaction ? 
What commotions Were occasioned by ii ? 

Which were the most formidable of 
these insurrections ? What is said of the 
Devonshire insurrection ? What of the 
Norfolk 1 

44. How many Articles of Religion were 
asrei'd upon ? . By whom w<re ihey ir. be 
subscribf^ ? Of what were these articles 
the Itasis ? 

45. How Were many of the Reformers 
desirous of completing the Ueformation? 
How did others judge? 

45. To what individual was the clerical 



dress offensive ? What was done wiib 
him because he would not wear it ? 

$ Who were on the side of Hooper*: 
What were those called who followed 
Hooper in laying the dress aside ? What 
did ihey do ? Hence, what were they 
called ? Who were some of them ? 

47. What other stain attaches to CniD- 
mer ? What woman suffered 1 Whence 
did these Anabaptists come to EnginntH 

How did thf king regard the persecutica 
of Joan ? What did he say lo franmer, 
on signing Uie warrant for her executii>B ? 

48 When did Edward die? Whais 
said of the reformation during his rei^n? 

On what principles was the Reformatina 
conducted ? What did the Reformers d s 
which they had condemned in the frieo<Js 
of the papacy ? * 

49. To whom did Edward leave the 
crown? Who, however, obtained ill 
Who was Mary ? When did she succeed * 
Was her accession agreeable to her sub- 
jects ? 

$ What was the character of Haiy 1 
What was she rijsolved uiwn ? 

nO. What course did she take ? Whom 
did she release from prison ? What did 
she prohibit ? 

51. Did the reforming clergy, however, 
continue to preach ? What was the cnii- 
suquence ? Who were iniprisuued ? Did 
any escape ? 

52. l)ri the assembling' of parliara<*nt, 
what was done ? What was now tlie 
-Slate of the Reformation 1 

53 WJiai did Mary do to strengthim 
herself and the papal cause ? Hfiw did 
she treat Elizabeth and Lady Jane ? 

Why had Kdward st'itled the cmwn on 
Lady Jane? What was her character? 
How did she suffer ? Who were iuvulvi<d 
in her ruin ? 

54. Retwef^n whom was a d'spute be»d 
in 1554 ? Whv ? What was liie issue itC 
it? 

55. Who arrived in England the same 
year ? For what purpose ? 

$ Was the Catholic religion now pe- 
estabtished? How were the conforming 
clergy treated ? How the non-con fonu- 
inp? 

56. What act soon after passed parlia- 
ment ? To whom was the work of burn- 
ing committed ? How many suffered in 
two yf ars ? Mention some of them t 

$ Who suffered first ? Give particulars 
of the burning of Rogers:— of f^aunders; 
—of Hooper. Was the effect of Uiis per- 
secution what the papists expected t To 
whom did Gardiner now commit the 
work ? What says Neal of Bonner I 
Give particulars of the burning of Ridley 
and Latimer ? What language did Lau 
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mer use, as he was about to suffer ? Wbat 
is raid of Gardiner ? Wben did Cranmer 
Buffer 1 Of wliat unwortliy act was 
Cranmer guilty 1 Did he recant 1 How 
did he die T 

57. What was the ptate of Ireland at 
this time? Who had forwarded the Re* 
formation there ? Wtiat did AlaiT resolve 
upon ? To wliom did she commit the ex- 
ecution of her wishes? Uow was the 
plan frustrated ? 

I $ Relate the story ? 

58. When did the Puritans rise? 
Where 1 Who were they ? Why had 
they fled from England ? What parts of 
the service bouk of Edward did they 
abandon "^ 

$ How was the term " Puritan," at first 
i applied? Who opposed them, and dis- 
turbed their worship ? Of what did Dr. 
Cox accuse Knox ? What was the conse- 
quence ? Did the Puritans however, in- 
crease ? By what names were the two 
parties afterwards known ? , 

59. When did Mary die ? Who suc- 
ceeded her? What if said of Protestant- 
ism during her reign ? 

At what age did Elizabeth begin to 
reign? How long did she reign? How 
did she administer ilie government ? Was 
her accession hailed ? What occurred on 
her way to London ? 

60. How did Eliznbeth proceed in the 
work of reformaiion ? Whai changes 
were effected ? 

$ How did Elizabeth regard the Catho* 
Hcs ? How the Puritans 1 What is said 
of her love of pomp ? What was the 
state of reliiiion during her reign ? What 
was the titi^te of tiie reformaiion at its 
clo.'^e ? 

61. What two acts pnssed the parlia- 
ment of 1559, which had much innueiice 
on r'^ligion ? 

What power did the act of supremacy 
give to the Queen and her successors ? 
iVhat did it forbid ? What did it repeal ? 
What restore ? What was the desi;!n of 
the act of uniformity 1 What power did 
It give the Queen ? What were the c^»n- 
Bequences of this act ? 

6t2. To what cou rt did the act of suprem- 
acy give ri^e ? Of whom did it consist 1 

, what powers had it? What was the 

character of this court ? 

6.1. What, about this time, took place in 
respect to Edward's Liturgy ? What re- 

I gard was paid, in the revision, to the 

, pope ? What, to the Puritans ? 

$ Did the Liturgy reach its former 
■tandard ? What more did it require as 

, to clerical garments ? How did the Puri- 

. tans regard this ? 

I 64. Who refused the oath of miprema- 

; 



cy ? Number of clergymen who refused 
it? 

( In the time of Mary, what cause had 
these persons advocated ? Why did they 
now espouse the cause of the Reforma- 
tion ? What became of such papists as 
did not take the oath of supremacy ? 
Whatbefel Bonuer? 

65. What measures did the pope adopt 
to regain England? Upon bis failiu'e, 
what course did he pursue ? 

$ What other plans were laid against 
the queen ? What force did Spain send 
against England ? What became of the 
armada ? 

66. Who was placed at the head of the 
Court of High Commission ? What course 
did he adopt ? 

$ What is said of the character of this 
Court, afterwa rds ? Did the Puritans con* 
tinue to increase ? How many Presbyte- 
rians were there in the realm, before Eliz- 
abeth's death ? 

67. Who were the Brownists ? In 
what year did they rise? Why did they 
separate from other churches ? What 
did they plead for ? Who, afterwards, im- 
proved the order ? 

$ When and where was the first church 
of the Brownists f mned ? How were 
they regarded ? What is said of Brown, 
their leader ? 

68. In what year did Elizabeth decease ? 
Who succeeded her? What part did 
James take ? 

$ How were the Puritans affected by his 
accession ? Was this joy soon diminish- 
ed ? What conference did James appoint ? 
What principles did he embrace ? Who 
was archbishop of Canterbury in his 
reign? What was his conduct towards 
the Puritans ? Whitlier did many Puri- 
tan families flee ? 

69. What do you understand by the 
gun-powder plot? Who were the au- 
thors of it ? To what year does it be- 
long ? Who suffered severely on its dis- 
covery? 

$ How was it discovered ? What quan- 
tity of powder was concealed 1 Who 
was to have fired it ? 

70. When were the Scriptures, now in 
use, translated ? By whose order ? When 
first published ? How many were engaged 
in the translation ? 

How many English translations had 
there been, previous to this one ? Who 
induced king James to this measure ? 
How were the translators divided? How 
were errors guarded against t 

71. When did James die ? By whom 
was he succeeded ? What policy did he 
adopt in ecclesiastical matters T 

Whom was Cliarles at flm thought to 
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flivourl Wtyt What proved the con- 
trary t 

72. Who induced Charles to favour the 
papists 1 When was he elected archbish- 
op 1 

$ What were his religious senti* 
meiits 1 

73. How did Laud treat the non-con- 
formists ? 

$ UelRte the case of Dr. Leiahton 1 

74. Whither did many of the Puritana 
flee? 

$ How mnny emigrated in 13 years? 
In what respect was this injurious to Eng- 
land 1 

75. How, from this time, did the king 
and parliament stand affected towards 
each other ? What became of Laud ? 
What is said of episcopacy 1 What was 
the fate of the king? 

^ By whom was the revolution brought 
about ? How long did the Long Parlia- 
ment hold its sessions ? To what Church 
did the members of this parliament be- 
long ? What courts did tliey abolish ? 
What war eiu'ued ? 

76. Wh:it was the state of Ireland at this 
time ? When did an insurrection break 
out in that country 1 How many Protest' 
ants were massacred ? 

$ When was the plot, which bad been 
formed, first discovered? What was the 
character of the massacre ? Who, at 
length, put an end to the rebellion ? What 
Were the causes which led to this tragical 
ficene ? 

77 When did the Wpstminster assem- 
bly of divines diraolve their meeting? 
What had they done ? 

^ Who called this assembly ? When 
did it convene ? Of whom was it compo- 
sed ? Who withdrew ? Why ? When 
ilid the parliament establish the directory 
for public worship, prepired by the assem- 
bly ? What became of the old liturjry ? 
What else <iid the assemblv publish ? 
What Churches adopted it ? What Cate- 
chism did the assembly prepare 1 

78. When did the death of Charles I oc- 
cur? What soon followed? Who was 
declared protector ? What was the es- 
tablished rcligioa? What dcnominaticms 
were tolerated ? 

$ What did the parliament aboTtsh? 
How did the Pi^hyterians regard this? 
What did they insist on ? How were the 
Episcopal c:cr?y treated ? Whm, howev- 
er, was the state of religion ? What was 
the state of religion in the artny of Crom- 
weil ? Character of Crotn well ? 

79. When did Cromwell die? To whom 
did he leave the protectorate? What did 
the latter do ? Upon thi?, who returned 
to the throne ? When did he enf^r Loo- 



don ? What Is this event called t What 
change took place as to religion ? 

^ What is said of Charles* manner 1 
What of him as a prince ? What of his 
court? State of religion? What did he 
promise ? Did he fulfil these promisrs ? 
What act was passrd in 1662 ? Whar ef- 
fect had this upon the clergy ? IVliat act 
was passed in J664 ? What did it require ? 
What effect had the persecuting statutes 
of Charles IL and James II. on noncon- 
Tormists ? Whai did Charles do in 1673 ? 
When was the test act passed ? Wbea 
was this repealed ? 

80. When did Charles die ? By whom 
was he succeeded ? What did he attempt ? 
What did his subjects do ? What is tiie 
event called ? How were the interests of 
religion affected by this change ? What 
is said of the Catholics ? Of Episcopacy ? 
Of toleration ? Who were excepted in the 
act of toleration ? 

81. What is ^aid of the acc<>ssion of 
William ? From wliat were the Catho- 
lics excluded ? Wh»t became of the es- 
tablished religion ? What is said of tolera- 
tion ? 

$ What do historians say of the charar- 
ter of Willipm ? Hnw did he ezerci^ hi^ 
sovereign power? What was his reh- 
gion ? 

83. What is said of the slate of tbf 
Church of England during the reign of 
William ? From this time to the time of 
Ann ? What was the state of religion be- 
fore the close of her reign ? 

83. Who succeeded Ann ? What hiii 
been the state of the Church of JSa^land 
since that time ? 

^ Who is the temporal head of the 
Church of England ? Who appoints the 
bishops ? What is the number of arch- 
bishops ? Of bishops ? Of clergy 1 Of 
livings ? How many living<9 are in the 
bands of the king ? What po[inlarlon is 
attached to the Church of England ? 
What is her revenue ? How many arch- 
biohops has Ireland ? How many bish- 
ops ? What is said of tlie income of tbe 
bishops ? What of the subominate cler- 
gy ? What is a chapter ? What is its 
province ? Of whom Is It compos^ni I 
What are canons or prebendaries ? What 
are rectors ? Vicars ? Curates ? Dea- 
cons ? What is a convocation ? When 
is it held ? Of how many houses does it 
consist ? Who compose the upper boose ? 
Who the lower house ? Of how many 
does the latter t;ouncit ronsist? Wbal 
does the Engliish Church maintain in re- 
spect to the Scriptures ? Where are her 
doctrines to be found ? What does this 
Church claim for Rpiscnpacy ? How 
many orders of ministera do they hold? 
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How many ordenof miniiterB during tbe 
time of Ciirist ? How many do we read 
of afWrwards ? Which ias the highest or- 
der 1 Why do they think this permanent 1 
How early do they think bishops, in the 
sense which they use the term, existed in 
tbc church ? On whose writings do they 
lay great stress? What does the high 
Church party think of ordinauon but by 
the hands of bishops ? What are the sen- 
timents of the low Church party ? 

84. What are meant by dissenters? 
What denomination do they include 1 

$ Who was the founder of the first Con- 
gregational Church in England 1 Whose 
sentimenCs did be embrace 1 Where ? 
When did he found the first Church ? 
How long was he the pastor? Who suc- 
ceeded him? What befel the congrega- 
tion, during Mr. Lathrop's time? Who 
succeeded Mr. Lathrop ? When did the 
congregation first meet ? By whom were 
they discovered ? How were they treat- 
ed i Before whom arraigned ? What 
did they reply to the chaiges made against 
them? What was the result? Distin- 
guished ministers who have appeared 
among the dissenters ? Scholars and popu- 
lar writers ? 

Which is the next denomination in order 
among the dissenters? What do they 
bold i Number of Churches in England 
and Wales ? Distinguished men ? What 
rank do the Presbyterians hold to the 
' present time? Number of congregations 

in England and Wales ? 

I 85. When did Scotland first receive tbe 

dncirines of the Reformation ? How early 

I was Patrick Hamilton converted ? By 

' what means ? Where did be spread the 

above doctrines ? 

86. What religion at this time prevailed 
in HcoUand ? What befel Hamilton, for 
preaching against the papacy ? When did 
bis death occur ? 

87. What was the consequence of Ham- 
I iltoirs cruel death ? Between what years 
I did the reformed suflfer greatly ? 

I $ What was the effect of the perseeu- 

I tion in Scotland ? What is the remark of 

\ Dr. McCrie ? 

I 88. Who of ail others laboured witli 

most success in Scotland ? What is be 

I hence sometimes styled ? 

$ When was Knox bom ? Where edu- 
cated ? Why did he flee fiom Scotland ? 
Where did he reside for several years ? 
About what year did he return ? What 
did he here do ? What was bis charac- 
ter 1 When did his death occur? What 
did he live to see accomplished ? What 
was said of bim at bis grave ? 

8i). Whom did he visit while he resided 
ia Germany? What views of Church 



government did he adopt 1 Did the Scott 
embrace these views ? 

90. When may the reformation in Scot- 
land be said to have been established ? 
What Church began now to assume a 
regular form ? What assembly was at 
this time first held ? What kind of body 
was it ? 

What service book had, until this time, 
been used bv the Scots ? For what was 
this changed ? What more perfect form 
succeeded ? 

91. When did Mary, queen of Scotland, 
return from. France ? Why bad she resi- 
ded there? What chance did she find 
among her people ? What efibrt was 
made by her in respect to popery ? With 
what success ? 

93. On the accession of James I. to the 
crown of England, what change did he 
efifect in Scotland ? I}ad he been educa^ 
ted an Episcopalian ? 

93. Who succeeded James ? When ? 
Did he adopt a different policy from his 
father ? What is said of a liturgy for the 
Scots ? Did it resemble the English litur- 
gy ? 

94. What took plad^ on the introduction 
of this liturgy ? 

$ What occurred particularly at Edin- 
burgh ? 

95. Did the dissatisfaction which pre- 
vailed cause Charles to relax ? What was 
the consequence ? What league did the 
Scots form with the Puritans in England ? 
In what year ? What was the issue of tbe 
contest ? • 

96. What was the state of the Scotch 
Presbyterians during the protectorate of 
Cromwell ? To whom, however, was he 
partial ? 

97. When was Episcopacy re-establish' 
ed ? During the reign of Charles H. 
what is said of the presbyterians ? 

$ What did Charles agree to support on 
his restoration to the throne ? What form 
of worship did he introduce ? Upon 
whose advice ? Who complied ? Who 
refused ? Who were forbidden to preach ? 
What is said of the west of Scotland ? 
During the reign of James II. what wa» 
the state of Scotland ? Under what bigot- 
ted officer of James II. did the Presbyte- 
rians suffer ? How did he manifest his 
cruelty? Relate tlie story of John 
Brown ? 

98. What is said of Episcopacy at the 
Bevoiution in 1686? What of presbyte- 
rianism ?. 

When was Scotland politically united 
with England ? What was then stipula- 
ted in respect to the religion of the former 
country ? Did the Scotch peaceably eigoy 
their religious establishment ? What did 
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William dol What measarflt did the 
Scotch parliament adopt 1 

99. What has been the state of the 
Church of Scotland, since the revolution ? 

100. How many dissenters from the 
Presbyterian establishment are found in 
Scotland 1 How many seceders, who are 
Presbyterian ? What other denomina 
tions are found 1 

^ What is the Kovemment of the Church 
of Scotland 1 What is meant by the Kirk 
session 1 What tribunal is next higher ? 
What next 1 What is the highest ? Of 
whom does this court consist 1 Who ap- 
points the president 1 For what are the 
Scots distinguished ? What attention is 
paid to education 1 What is the character 
of their reliffion, compared with that of 
England f What year is distinguished 
for great alteration in the Scottish church- 
es ? What is their present state ? 

101. When does the modern history of 
the Moravians begin? What took place 
at this lime ? 

$ When did Bohemia and Moravia first 
receive the gospel 1 With whom were 
they at first united 1 With whom after- 
wards t When did they renounce the 
paptil authority 1 Through whose influ- 
ence 1 What are they called? What is 
aaid of them Period VL ^-ec.45'? With 
whom did they correspond during the Re- 
formation ? What befel :hem in 1621 1 
Whither did many flee 1 What is said of 
the colony of Fulneck ? 

102. Whntdistineuished man was con- 
verted to their faith 1 What did he be- 
come to them 1 

When did Zinzendorf die 1 How was 
his death regarded 1 What is said of him 
by Sfime ? 

103. What faith do the United Brethren 
profess? What is their Church govern- 
ment ? What rank have their bishops ? 

What general tribunal have they ? Of 
whom composed ? How often does it 
meet ? What does it superintend ? How 
are all questions determined ? What is 
meant by the elders* conference of unity ? 
Into bow many departments is it divided ? 
What does the first manage ? fc^ecoud 1 
Tliird ? Fourth 7 What classes are 
amenable to this tribunal ? What confer- 
ence has each congregation ? What is 
said of community of goods? Of landed 
estate ? Of marriage ? 

104. What is said of their manners, 
dress, &c? Of education? Oftlieiruse 
of a lituBgy ? Of missionary opernticms ? 

$ Whtft is their number at home ? 
Abroad ? What is their number of settle- 
ments in Germany ? Where else have 
they settlements ? Where a seminary ? 
Whf^ea theological institution ? 



105. Whence have CongregationalislB 
their name ? 

106. From whom did the Congregatioo- 
alists of N. E. descend ? Why did they 
separate from the Church of Bngland'? 
When ? 

$ What are they supposed by sooie to 
be a branch of? Wliat is said of the 
Brownists, in bee. 67. In what respect did 
they differ? 

107. Into how many Churches were 
they at first organized? What is known 
of one of them ? Who was the pasior of 
the other? What was his character f 
Who was elder and teacher 1 

$ Who was pastor of the first named 
church ? What hecame of it ? Who 
was the first pastor of the second ? 

108. Did the Church of Mr. Robinsoa 
enjoy peace? Whither did they flee? 
Wheii? ' 

Did they escape with difficulty? What 
rendered escape difficult ? 

109. Where did they first settle in Hol- 
land ? Whither did they remove ? What 
was their C(mdition here ? 

By whom were they joined 1 Wbatdoe- 
trines did they hold ? What was said of 
them by the Dutch magistrates ? 

1 10. Why did they wish to remove from 
Holland ? 

111. Whither did they resoive to go ? 
What plan did they adopt ? 

$ Who were to follow ? Did Mr. Rob- 
inson ever come to America ? What pre- 
vented? What became of his family, 
and the remainder of his flock ? 

1 12. When did the emigrants leave Eng- 
land, after touching there ? How many 
sailed ? How long did their voyage last ? 
What added to the calamities of their 
voyage ? Where did they land ? 
Wbtm ? 

113. How long was the Church of Ply- 
mouth destitute of a pastor? Who 
preached for them ? Did the Church 
flourish ? Who was their first pastor ? 

$ Why could not tlder Brewer adminis- 
ter the ordi nances ? Wherein did the offi- 
ces of pastor and teacher diflfer ? How 
did the elders assist the pastor * Were 
they ordained ? What was the business 
of deacons ? Did the Churches, which 
were afterwards formed in New ifingland, 
for some time, resemble that at Plymouth ! 
What change, at length, took place, in re- 
spect to pastor and teacher ? What office 
was generally discontinued ? What was 
the grand principle upon which the Con- 
gregational Churches were formed ? Who 
chose the ministers ? Who administered 
discipline ? What councils were acluiow- 
ledged ? What power had they ? 

114. Did the colony at Piymoatb aooa 
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liaye accessions f Where did the new 
eiDigranta settle 1 

115 When was Connecticut settled? 
By whom 1 

$ Wlio settled Windsor 1 Wethers- 
field 1 Hartford 1 What distinguished 
divine came to Hartford 1 Did the settlers 
experience much distress in their remo- 
val ? 

116. Did emigration ftom this time in- 
crease 1 What number of Churches had 
been formed by 1650 1 How many minis- 
ters settled 1 How manv members had 
these Churches numbered 1 

^ What was the character of the first 
emigrants ? Of the ministers 1 Of the 
people 1 What is said of their religion 1 

1 17. When was the peace of the Church* 
es first seriously disturbed 1 By whom 1 
What measures did the magistrates 
adopt ? 

$ Hid the fathers act consistently, in re- 
lation to Mr. Williams 1 What was Mr. 
Williams* offence ? What did he teach 1 
Was Mr. Williams censurable 1 Is it ever 
right to punish a man lor his religious 
opinions 1 Where did Mr. WiUiams set- 
tle, after his banishment ? What denom- 
ination did he Join 1 What chureh did lie 
gather 1 What colony took the lead in re- 
ligious toleration In America 1 

118. Who caused still more serious dis- 
turbance in the colony of Massachusetts 1 
What opinions did she hold 1 How did 
she propagate them 1 

119. What efiect had this controveny 
upon the colony? When was a synod 
convened to examine the tase ? How 
many opinions did it condemn ? Were 
those of Mrs. Hutchinson involved? 
What measure did the next court adopt 1 

$ What efiect had the sentence of the 
court, on Mrs. Hutchinson 1 Whither did 
she go 1 Were the effects of this contro- 
versy long felt 1 What acts were passed 
afterwards against the Baptists and Qua- 
kers? What did the fathers condemn? 
What ought they rather to have condemn- 
ed ? 

190. When was the Cambridge platform 
fttimrd ? By whom was it framed ? 
Was it generally adopted by the Churches 
of Massachusetts? How long did the 
Churches in Connecticut receive It ? 

^ What did the platform recognise ? Of 
whom does the visible Church consist ? 
What powers have Churches ? To whom 
are controversies to be referred ? 

131. When did a controversy arise in 
the Church at Hartford ? What was it 
about? 

1S2. Had any difflculty arisen on these 
points before ? Why not ? What rights 
were dabned for baptized persons 1 



1523. Bow far did this controversv ex- 
tend? To whom was it referred ? What 
covenant was introduced, in consequence 
of the decision of this council ? 

$ What wail the substance of this decis- 
ion? Did many baptized iwrson^ now 
own their covenant ? Did they come to 
the sacrament ? 

124. Did the above decision produce 
peace? What Churches generally adopt- 
ed the half-way covenant f What Church- 
es did not ? U hen was the practice laid 
aside? 

135. When did the delusion about 
witchcraft bevin ? 

^ Where did it begin ? Did it extend ? 
What efiect had it upon the country ? 
What, at length, was it seen and felt to 
be? 

136. When was the Saytrook platform 
fhimed ? By whom ? By whom was it 
adopted ? 

$ What councils did the platform estal>- 
lisb ? What council for the Churches ? 
Of whom is the consociation composed ? 
Is its decision final ? 

127. For what was the year 1737 dis- 
tinguished ? Was there any extravagance 
mingled with this religious excitement ? 

Did good effects result from this ? Did 
some errors afterwards appear ? 

128. When did the French war begin 
and end ? Whose infiuence during this 
war was injurious to religion ? 

129. What was the state of religion 
during the revolutionary war ? What set 
of men were accessary to this ? 

130. i>id a hai pier state of things ensue 
after the war ? Who particularly shewed 
the weakness and folly of infidelity ? 
What took place in the Churches and 
colleges? 

131. What has been the state of the 
Congregational Churches during the last 
20 years ? What is said of the ministry ? 
Of moral and religious societies ? 

133. From what countries were the first 
ministers and members of the Presbyteri- 
an Church of the United States? In 
whit states did they chiefly settle ? Why 
in those states? 

$ On what account did the Presbyterians 
leave their native land ? With whom 
did they agree in doctrine? Why did 
they not settle in New England ? Why 
not in Virginia and New York ? 

133. To what were the founders of these 
Churches warmly attached ? When did 
they begin to form congresBtions on the 
Presbyterian plan ? What Presbytery was 
first constituted ? In what year ? 

134. Who lived in the neighbourhood of 
these Presbyterians? What did these 
CongregationaUstt consent to do ? 
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135. Why did they at length become 
dissatisfied t Whtt did they plead for 1 

$ What was the true difference between 
the i'reiibytfriuus and Congregational- 
iats? 

Ki6. What Presbyteries were formed fn 
171(5 1 What Syn«d 1 Wiiy was it not 
an harmonious body 1 

137. What act was passed in 1739? 
What did this act consist in 1 How was 
U»e act reearded 7 

i:i8. What overture or measUre was 
bmupht into Synod in 1734 1 

$ What is said of this overture 1 

139. What act passed the Synod in 
1738 1 Why was such an act passed ? 
What was the consequence of this act 1 

$ Who entered warmly into the dis- 
pute ? What were the friends of Presby- 
terian order called 1 What were the 
otiiers called 1 To what did their collisions 
lead ? 

140. When was a division made among 
the Pre8byt<;rians ? What two Hynuds 
were n|»po8ed 1 When was this breach 
healed ? 

$ When did Whitefield arrive in Amer- 
ica 1 What followed his preaching? 
Who opposed him ? Wlio welcomed 
him ? What savs Dr. Miller about the 
controversy ? When was a proposal for a 
union npide.? By what Synod ? What 
time was occupied in negotiation ? When 
were articles agreed upon ? 

141. When did the first General Assem- 
bly convene ? Where ? 

$ Whnt is said of the cause of Presby- 
terianism in the United States ? Where 
do its advocates chiefly reside ? What is 
said of the clergy ? 

142. When was Fpisconacy introduced 
into America 1 What colonists belonged 
to the English establishment ? 

$ What did the Vireinia settlers seelc in 
their removal to America ? Were they 
unmindful of religion ? How did they 
guard against encroachments l>y persons 
of different religious views ? What tooit 
place in process of time ? 

143. In what year was the first Episco- 
pal Church formed in New England ? 
Where ? 

144. What was the progress of Episco- 
pacy at first in the northern and middle 
states ? At the commencement of the 
revolutionary war, what was the number 
of Episcopal clergymen north and east of 
Maryland ? 

$ How were they generally supported ? 
How in Maryland and Virginia, and the 
principal cities 7 

145. What measures to obtain an Epis- 
copate had been taken before the war ? 
With what success ? 



146. What was the state of the Episeo- 
pal Churches during the war ? , 

147. In what year wen* bishope & ns^ I 
crated for America ? Who 'were tb*-;' 
By whom consecrated 1 

$ What bishop had before this been coa- 
secrated for the enstern Churches ? By 
whom ? When wo^ Bishop Seabury ac- 
knowledged, ond a union consummated 
between tiie eastern and souttaeru Church- 
es? 

148. Does that union continue 1 Wbat 
took place in the convention of 1789, in 
resfiect to the liturgy and book of cooudoq 
prayer ? 

$ What is said of the Episcopalians in 
the United States ? With whomdoibev 
agree in doctrine ? What prayer book is 
adopted ? Whnt has not the Episcopal 
establishment in the United Stat«» which 
it has in England ? Mow are Bishops 
elected ? How supported ? Who af^Kiinis 
and removes ministers ? l*o whitm do 
some i'hurches leave the appointment of 
a minister ? How do others select tbem 1 
Who admits to the ordinances ? Bow ii 
this church governed ? How often doe^it 
sit ? Into what branches is it divided 1 
Who compose the highest branch or uppes 
house 1 Who the lower ? Wliere may 
motions originate ? What is necessary lo 

14'J. Who were the Baptists ? 

$ What do the Baptists niniatain aa to 
the mode or manner of baptizing ? Wb«t 
meaning do they attach to the word Bafili- 
zo? How do they defend the pracrice? 
Who are the subjects of baptism 1 What 
construction do they give to our Snvionr*i 
commission to his apostles? What do 
they farther insist upon in respect to posi- 
tive institutions? what do they hence 
infer ? 

150. To whom do the Baptist^ trace 
their origin ? Wbat origin do others as- 
sign them? Who is supposed to have 
reduced them to order ? A bout wiiat 
year? 

$ What does Dr. Mosheim say of their 
antiquity ? What is Bogue*s opinioa t 
When probably did they become a r^ular 
sect ? Who was Menno ? What course 
did he pursue to give consistency to the 
sect ? What were they called "! 

151. Into what parties did the Mennoa- 
ites divide ? What were they called ? 

What did the strict contend for ? What 
the lenient ? 

152. When did the Anabaptists appear 
in England ? Why ? How were they 
treated in England '* What act in EliX4- 
beth's reign was passed against tbein ? 
Whither did they fiee ? « 

153. When did they revive in England ? 
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^ What measures were adopted to spread 
the sect "? 

154. What name did they now assume 1 
What did they claim 1 

155. How wcrti they divided in 1611 1 
Do these parties continue to this day ? 
What are the sentiments of the general 
Biipiists ? Of the particular Baptists 1 

$ Which are the most numerous? 
In what respects liave both parties relax- 
ed ? 

156. When did the Baptists suffer much 
in England ? From wliat other sect 1 
How did they suffer in 1662 1 

157. What favour did they receive at 
the revolution in 1688 1 

158. When was the first Bapiist Church 
formed in America 1 Where? By 
whtim ** Did the denominatitm increase 
rapidly 1 About what year did many 
Chur. bcs embrace the sentiments of the 
Bnptists 1 

159. What are the sentiments of the 
Baptists gencaily in New England 1 
Wliai is said of ihem as a body 1 What 
is siiid of their zeal in evangelizing Uie 
heathen ? 

160. What other denomination of Bap- 
tists can you. mention? How are these 
generally regard(>d by the Calvinistic Bap- 
tists ? 

161. Who was the founder of thp Meth- 
odists ? When was he born ? Wh.it was 
the origin of the nnme ? Who was asso- 
ciated with Wcs-ley ? 

^ l^id Wesley appetr to know much 
about religion at this time ? Whom be- 
sides Whitefielil did he associate with him? 
In what estimation were they held in the 
university ? How were they regarded by 
others ? 

162. Did they become more popular? 
When dill Wesley sail for America ? By 
whnstt request ? How long dtd he stay ? 
Did he nccompliish much good ? 

161. What became of Whitefleld? 
AA horn did his fame reach ? How oUl 
WHS he when he was ordained ? From 
whom did he receive ordinati<mV In 
what year? Where did he preach bis 
first sermon t 

164. What induced Wbltefield fb visit 
Anirrca ? Wh«'n did he embark ? How 
long did he remain in America ? 

^ How WBs he received by the new col- 
ony in Geonria? Wh.it did he do in 
AmericH ? When did he return to Eng- 
land ? When did he receive priests' or- 
ders ? 

165. When did Wbitefield visit Ameri- 
ca a second time ? I^ow was be received ? 
In what year did he return to England ? 

166. During the absence of Whitefleld 
what is said of Wesley's change of views ? 



What did this change cause a separation 

167. Where did Whitefleld, after this. 
preach ? Where did he close his life 1 
How many times had he crossed the At- 
lantic ? By what name arc hi^ followers 
known ? 

$ From what classes are his followers ? 
WTiat distinguished lady embraced his 
sentiments? What did she do lor the 
cause ? Did Whitefield organize his fol- 
lowers into a disi iiict sect ? What became 
of them after liii* death ? their number 1 
What is said of their congregations in 
England ? What of relidon amoni; them ? 

168. What did Mr. Wesley find on his 
tPturn from Georgia ? What did ho effect 
without withdrawing fromtlie establish- 
ment ? 

$ Where was the first society ordered by 
Mr. Wesley? What rules had his socie- 
ties ? 8tate the progress of the system ? 

169 When did Wesley die ? Hnw old ? 
What year of his ministry ? How many 
miles had he travelled ? How mnny ser- 
mons had he preached ? How many con- 
ference-' had he attended ? 

170 Did Wesley continue In the estab- 
lishment ? I>id he advi^<e his followers to 
follow his example? What took place 
after his death ? 

171. When was Methodism introduced 
into America ? Where ? When wa^ the 
first conference held ? Where ? 

172. When did the Methodists of Amer- 
ica become independent of those in Eng- 
land 1 Whom did Wesley consecrate as 
bishop for them ? Whom did Cok« con- 
secrate ? What has been the success of 
Meiiiodlsm in the United States ? 

$ What is the form of eovernment of 
the Methodist Church ? What orders of 
the Church of England does she acknow- 
ledge ? How many degrees of ordinal ion ? 
Wiiat does the clergy consist of ? WhPt 
imporiaiit classification of their ministry 
can you mention ? What does the 
" trn veiling connexion" consist of ? What 
the •• local connexion 1" 

What do you understand by the " Gen- 
eral Conference? How often does it 
meet ? Of whom does it consist ? Who 
are elected by this assembly ? What 
power has It ? What territory docs the 
annual conference embrace ? What do 
they consist of ? What powers have they 
in relation to ordination ' 

By whom are bishoiM ordained ? Whom 
do they ordain? What other duties be- 
long to a bishop ? 

Who are presiding elders ? What pow- 
ers have they ? What belongs to the 
travelling preachers ? What are the priv- 
ileges and prerogatives of local preachers ? 
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What do you uitderitaiid by a district 
con ference 1 Wh at power has this body 1 

173. Who was the founder of the Qua- 
kers ? What name do they prefer to that 
of Quakers 1 Whea did Fox begin to 
preach 1 

W)> When and where wns he bom? 
hat was his employment ? What kind 
of life did he afterwards follow 1 How 
did he treat other denominations 1 Why 
was he imprisoned 1 When and where ? 
On his release, where did he travell 
What sentiments did he profess 1 How 
many times was he imprisoned 1 How is 
he represented by some 1 When did he 
diel 

174. Why were his followers called 
Quakers? From what do they derive 
the name Friends ? 

175. What is the principal doctrine of 
the Quakers 1 

Who are their prearhers? What are 
their views of baptism ? The Lord's Sup- 
per 1 Singing 7 Family worship ? Oaths 1 
War 7 What can you say of their dress 1 
Manners ? For what are they distin- 
guished '; What is their form of Church 
gov<'nim(*nt? What meetings do they 
hold 1 What does a writer say of them 1 

176. When Hid the sect arise 1 How did 
Cromwell at first regard them 1 How 
afterwards ? 

$ What did he require Fox to do 1 
Wnat did Fox reply 1 

177. H(»w did they regard the restoration 
of Charles II. 1 How did Charles treat 
them ? How did they act on the accession 
of Janies 1 When did they enjoy peace 1 

17y. When did they first come to New 
England ? How did they conduct ? 
What severe measures were adopted in 
respect to them 1 

^ Was their conduct reprehensible t 
But did the fathers of New England err 
in respect to them ? 

179. Where is the principal residence of 
the Quakers in America? Wl'.o was 
Pennsylvania called after 1 Who granted 
this territory to him 1 Why » 

$ Who settled Pennsylvania 1 Who 
founded the city of Philadelphia 7 When 
did the Shakers appear in America 1 



Who vrnB their founder? Wby were 
they called Shakers 1 Who became their 
leader in 1774 ? What are the leading 
tenets of the Shakers 1 What is said of 
their views of map'imony 7 What do 
they assert as to the day of judgment ? 
What power do they pretend to ? How 
do they regard oaths 7 How do they yia' 
dicate their mode of worship 7 

180. Who aretheUnitariaua? Which 
are the principal branches 7 

$ What do they assert that the Scrip- 
tures declare in respect to one God ? How 
do they say Christ was prophesied of? 
What do they say Christ never claimed ? 
How does this denomination regard re- 
pentance and a good life 7 What do they 
say of the death of Christ 7 

181. Fropi whom do the A rians derive 
their name ? What were the opinions of 
Arius 7 

18% From whom do the Socinians de- 
rive their name 7 When did he die 7 
What doctrines did he reject 7 What 
were his views of Christ 7 Of the Trin- 
ity 7--original sin 7— of the Holy Ghost 7 

183. By whom were his doctrines em' 
braced 7 Who published his writings 7 
What persecutions did they experience 7 
When 7 What took place at the diet of 
Warsaw? In what year was this 7 
Where were they scattered ? 

184. When was the Unitarian contro- 
versy revived 7 Where 7 By whom 7 
Where did Arianism prevail ? 

185. What prevailed at a later date 7 
Who advocated it 7 

$ Where has Unitarianism prevailed 
recently 7 When did Dr. Priestley come 
to America 7 Why ? What was his suc- 
cess here 7 When did he die 7 

186. Where is the principal seat of 
Unitarianism in the United States 7 Are 
the Unitarians agreed among themselves ? 

187. Who are the Univeraalists 7 

$ Have they been openly numerous in 
any age 7 Do they harmonize in their 
views i What dt>es one class maintain 7 
What another class ? 

DisfiNauisHBO Charactkrs.* Who 
was Ignatius Loyola 7 Francis Xavier 7 
Robert Bellarmlne 7 



